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This is a bad angle 
at which te approach 
EDUCATION 


Back humped, chest flat, vital organs cramped, 
and eyes strained .. . no pupil can sit long in 
that position without endangering health. Old 
types of school seats which place a strain on 
eyes, body and mind, are not furthering the 


ends of modern education. 


He sits erect— easily, comfortably, naturally, 
because the movable book support enables 
him to read from the correct focal distance and 
height without bending over, looking down, or 
leaning forward. He works at the correct sight 
angle without the strain that education places 
upon the eyes—without the health impair- 


ment that is too often the price of education. 





FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
and Seating Booklets 


We will mail for classroom use, a 
posture poster in colors, which 
encourages children to sit erect. 
It contains no advertising. Avail- 
able also, for use by teachers and 
school officials, are several inter- 
esting posture and eye-protection The American Universal BETTER SIGHT DESK 
booklets. Address Dept. ASB6 The Health Protector of America’s School Children 








American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


WE D0 OUR PART DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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HARRY S. COOMBS 
ALONZO J. HARRIMAN 
Architects 
Lewiston, Maine 


Maple Flooring Used because of its durability, resiliency, 
pleasing appearance and low cost of maintenance 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


‘For the past twenty-five years we have spe- 
cialized in designing Educational Buildings and 
our experience bas thoroughly convinced us, 
that hardwood flooring is the most practical 
floor covering that can be installed in the 
major portion of this type of building. 
Northern Hard Maple flooring was specified 
for the Lewiston High School, because of its 
durability, resiliency, pleasing appearance and 
low cost of maintenance. Our specifications in- 
variably call for Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing and actual results have been so satisfac- 
tory, that we feel perfectly justified in 
continuing its use in all of our school projects 
where flooring of this nature can possibly 
be used.” 

Harry S. Coombs, Alonzo J. Harriman, Architects 

Lewiston, Maine 





Outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 





Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 


and satisfies. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W.Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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fence posts 


x “stay put’! 


THE ORDINARY WAY (below) 
Posts are jammed into rough 
holes dug in the ordinary way. 
Foundation is wider at top. 
Frost gets under shallow con- 
crete footing, 
‘“*heaving”’ 
post upward. 


THE CYCLONE WAY (above) Deep post hole with 
wide base below frost line assures solid footing for post 
and fence. ‘‘Heaving’’ of ground from frost and 
thawing cannot lift post. 





@ Cyclone-built fences don’t lean after a 
frost! For Cyclone’s erection crews are trained 
to build fence for permanence. The cone-like 
post holes, built to rigid specifications, have 
wide bases and small tops so that the heavy 
concrete ‘‘foot’’ won’t work out. And because 
the posts are deeply anchored in cement well 
below the frost line, they stay straight! 


This painstaking erection service is every 
Cyclone Fence owner’s insurance against 
heavy repair bills. Before you buy fence, find 
out about quality of installation. It will save 
you money. | 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


‘*Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.”’ It will take you into 
the facts that determine fence quality. It may 
save you a costly mistake. No matter how small or 
large your fence requirements are— you need this 
booklet before buying. Use the coupon at once. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois. Branches in Principal Cities. 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices: Oakland, California 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 6181 
Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘‘Fence — 
How to Choose It — How to Use it.”’ 


~~ 
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Name a - _ 
Address tien 7 tetelemn = “ 
City 7 State anne — " 
I am interested in fencing approximately. ... .ft. of (_] Industrial 


(_]School (_]Playground [_] Residence [_|Estate []Cemetery property 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 3 


Lol Co) oY owl uke eLeccmnal 


is nota ‘‘type”’ of fence, but is fence made exclusively Say 


by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trade-mark 
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Rundle-Spence 


DRINKING 


FOUNTAINS 





OR service on your playgrounds, 

you will find that the R-S models 
illustrated here provide sanitary 
drinking facilities for your students 
and by their durability, effect a 
welcome economy on replacement 
expense. 


Both models are controlled by the 
Rasco patented ball-bearing self- 
closing valve with 
metal 4-ball han- 
dle and a tamper 
proof volume reg- 
ulator that affords an even flow of water 
at all times. 


Sanitary drinks are always assured by 
the integral angle stream bubbler noz- 
zle which has been placed above the rim 
of the bowl. Even if the brass beehive 
strainer becomes clogged, there can be 
no contamination. 


Before specifying fountain installations, 
check these two models and also consult 
us regarding your other indoor or out- 
door drinking requirements. 





RunpDie-Spence Mrc. Co. 
445 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Rollers 


Pierce 


Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
« « the 3/, ton and the 11/,-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
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DURING the SUMMER 
> VACATION 
MONTHS 














O THOSE CHARGED with the task of 


HEN COLD WEATHER comes, heating and 


ventilating systems must be ready to func- getting buildings ready f or another 
tion, at a few hours notice. That is the time when school year, cleaning and repainting are evi- 
the benefits of “summer forethought” are realized. dent and conspicuous considerations. Too 
An item of primary importance is the automatic often, the heating and ventilating plants 
temperature regulation system. Is it in perfect escape early attention. 


operating condition? Are there additions and im- 
provements that should be made? Often, perma- 
nent renewal of certain parts or entire devices is 


possible, to the end that annoying and frequent repairs become unnecessary. 


Johnson DUAL THERMOSTATS, in many instances, have been the means of rehabilitating _ 
existing temperature regulation systems. DUAL THERMOSTATS may be applied to existing = 
“single temperature” installations without essential changes. Occupied rooms may be heated 
to a “normal”, 70-degree, temperature while unused sections of the building are main- 
tained at, say, 50 degrees. Thus, certain rooms may be heated at odd hours without separate 
steam mains . . . Johnson radiator valves with ‘Sylphon” diaphragms, seamless metal 
bellows, are available as replacements for obsolete valves. 


... The cost of modern equipment 
is recovered through noticeable reduction in maintenance expense. 





Why not ask a Johnson sales engineer, from our nearest office, to inspect your automatic 


temperature control systems and prepare a report on necessary and desirable betterments? JOHNSON DUAL 
: . . ' THERMOSTAT 
There is no obligation. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory e 7 N SO x 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN JOHNSON SYLPHON 


KH = yO 9 a Q IN T =) eo * RADIATOR VALVE 











Branch Offices in all Principal Cities .. . 
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‘The new unit of two 
single-tier Berloy Steel Lock- 
ers—Type SS with standard 
louvred doors. Regular 
equipment consists of hat 
shelf, coat hooks, num- 
ber plate and padlock 
attachment. Two standard 


finishes—neutral green and 





school furniture brown.” 


. 






New Beauty, New Features 
.. Extra Strength and Utility 


1. Rigid steel channel frame with continuous door- strike 
along both sides. 


2. 16-gauge door built to prevent permanent distortion. 
3. Full-loop hinges—2 inches wide, 5 barrels. 


4. Pre-locking device —quiet, positive, and completely con- 
cealed in the door to prevent tampering. 


5. Sturdy latching lugs with rubber cushions which do not 
protrude objectionably into the door opening. 

6. Handle of unbreakable alloy—chromium plated, 
modern design. 


7. Smart, new number plates to harmonize with the notch- 
ing of frame gussets. 


8. New louvres of modern design conform to the other 
improvements of the exterior. 


9. Rustproof, cadmium plated coat hooks—attached to 
locker with 2 bolts each. 


10. Handsome, durable baked enamel finish in either 
neutral green or school furniture brown. 













Berloy Over 
Steel 2,000,000 
Lockers in Use 


BERLOY 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT STEEL SHELVING 
FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
DESKS AND TABLES TRANSFERS AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 


LOCKERS, BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 





























PROTECT YOUR WATER SUPPLY 
PREVENT BACK-SYPHONAGE 


Required by many authorities and 
soon will be by all. 


® 


PROTECT THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Require vacuum breakers with a 1” 
opening to the atmosphere on all 
fixtures with submerged inlets. 


® 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 


with SLOAN integral or separate 
Vacuum Breaker for water closets 
and other school fixtures meet the 
above requirements 100%. 


® 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


4300 West Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- ers ae 
me Sosy 


ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminatin 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay bac 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
peratures promote mental and physical 
efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


j OFFICES IN 43 CITIES j 
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“Taking it | 
for granted’ 


American craftsmanship in scores upon scores 
“== of manufactured products is traditionally thor- 
ough and painstaking—so much so that the quality 
of a product in general use, but coming from widely 
varied manufacturing sources, is frequently taken 
for granted. 

But taking quality for granted in such products 
is not wholly a wise thing, as shrewd buyers long 
ago found out. They want to know who makes it. 
In plumbing and heating materials, where one thing 
so often looks like another, purchasers have learned 
that the name Crane Co. stamped on the article is 
assurance that its quality is as high as the highest. 

Taking quality for granted in Crane productssprings 
from the purchaser’s knowledge that the quality is there. 





im, 


Crane No. C 12094 SANTON Closet. Full 

siphon jet. Seat operated pressure valve. 

Galvanized steel pressure tank. Oak elongat~ 4 
rim, open front seat. 


Crane No. C 10354 LOWALL Wall 
Closet with concealed DELTA seat oper- 
ated flushing valve. Ebony finish hard 
rubber open front and back seat. 


RANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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MADE FOR 


TODAY’S 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
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Any classroom can be 
more attractive — and 
quieter — when walls 
are decorated with Nu- 
Woop Plank and ceil- 
ing with Nu-Woop 
Tile in variegated 
color, as shown here. 


Nabi sk 


eS eI ee ee mea ae 


ae ee eee hy ee 


en than ever before, children need an attractive school 
environment. They need a quiet place in which to work. 
They need protection from extremes of heat and cold. 


Nu-Woop—the unique wall and ceiling covering—was developed 
to perform four separate functions at one amazingly low price. 
Nu-Woop decorates . . . provides soft, glowing colors and patterns 
of genuine artistic merit. Nu-Woop hushes noise and corrects faulty 
acoustics . . . creates restful quiet for work or study. And Nu-Woop 
insulates . . . makes it easier to keep a uniform, even temperature 
in the schoolroom. 


Nu-Woobp is quickly applied over dingy walls and ceilings in existing 
buildings. In new construction, Nu-Woop is fastened directly to 
framing members, taking the place of lath and plaster. Investigate 
Nu-Woop for school classrooms . . . corridors... auditoriums. . . 
offices. Mail the coupon for illustrations showing Nu-Woop school 
interiors! 


Woop CONVERSION CoMPANY 

Room 133, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
I want to know more about Nu-Woop. Please send me, without obliga- 
tion on my part, information and illustrations. 





*\ Made by the Makers of 
BALSAM-WOOL 














AN IDEAL LOCK 
FOR SCHOOL USE 





HIS summer, replace old type 

padlocks with new YALE Com- 
bination Padlocks. This fine lock, 
built and operated like the famous 
YALE Bank Lock, provides the 
highest degree of security, simpli- 
fies locker supervision and does 
away with the nuisance of lost or 
forgotten keys. School officials 
throughout the country have wel- 
comed the new YALE Combination 
Padlock as the solution of their 
locker problems. 





If you prefer the built-in type of 

diets YALE i locker lock, there is a wide range 
ombination Padlock Pr al 

No. 879 (No. 589 with of YALE models to meet your 

emergency control key) every requirement. 


For complete details and samples write to 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 





DALMO-PINE CRAFT 





AWNING-TYPE WOOD WINDOWS 


Completely automatic is the 
Dalmo-Pine Craft window pic- 
tured at the left—a type installed 
in more than 1000 schools, and 
available only recently as a pre- 
fitted, factory-assembled unit. 


Window poles or manually- 
operated clutches are eliminated. 
All sash operate in unison by mo- 
tion of the lower sash, which dis- 
connects to provide desk-level 
ventilation control, and re-con- 
nects automatically when again 
opened to position occupied by 
upper vents. 





One, two, and three-sash units 
shipped ready to install. Weather- 
stripping optional. For complete de- 
tails and Architect’s specifications, 
Write to 


WHITE PINE SASH CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Sash and Frames 
For More Than Twenty-five Years 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

















ao 
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“Thank you, Mr. School Board Member! 


“Thank you for giving us perpetual June in the classroom 
—an unbroken supply of outdoor air, comfortably warmed 
and evenly distributed, never cold enough to cause a draft, 
and always cool enough to prevent overheating.” 


Your school children may never thank you in just that way for 
your concern over the air they breathe, but they shall certainly do so 
with healthful faces and alert minds—and that is sufficient for most 
school board members. 


Of course, you must choose the right heating and ventilating unit 
.. the one with dual controls which harmonize (syncretize) air-stream 
and room temperatures. It is also the most economical unit. The com- 


plete story? Write John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 11 Park Place, New York City. 


p APA) ) 
CO) 


IS PRODUCED BY THE NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 
TOMORROW'S HEATING AND VENTILATING UNIT TODAY 





SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, 


INC., BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 











HOFFMAN 


now offers the MOST 

COMPLETE LINE 

of STEAM HEATING | 
SPECIALTIES. 





NORTON... . 


the closer that controls the 
door from the moment you take your hand off 
the door to the instant the door is completely 
closed. QUIET, CORRECT operation saves strain. 
NORTON builds a guaranteed closer for every 


type of door. WRITE FOR NORTON CATALOG. 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 


_. For full information See Your Wholesaler or write to 
___ Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 





NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER 


COMPANY 





CHICACO ILLINOIS 


Division of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 
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AND NOW FOR 


1935-36 


iii doors have closed for another year. 
Contrary to general belief, the doors of the School Officials’ offices do not close. 
Plans will begin immediately for the school year 1935-36. 


These school officials know there are 1,200,000 more pupils to be taught than in 
1930, with 11,000 fewer teachers to do the job. 


They must absorb their proportionate share of the increase and distribute the teacher 
load as equitably as possible. 





They must include the extra requirements for supplies and equipment in their orders. 
‘ The increase in teacher-pupil load calls for increases in these commodities. 


They know that school building construction dropped 73% in the last three years; 
that it would require six hundred million dollars for a school building program to 
meet the immediate needs of school building construction throughout the United 
States. 


Many Boards of Education and Superintendents will spend the Summer struggling 
to find a solution for that situation in their own districts. 


These school officials have a community interest, as well as a school interest. 


They know that for every child above the minimum work age that can be induced 
to return to school, a job for some unemployed person in the community will be 
provided. It is the most economical and most constructive method of reducing 
unemployment. 


They know that orders for supplies and equipment must be placed early. 
That these must not only be in the storeroom, but in the classroom, when schools 
open in the Fall. 


They know further that this is a highly seasonal business, the major portion of which 
is done in a few months’ period. 


They know that if a school distributor is to render the service desired, he must have 
reasonable time to fill and-ship orders. 


They know that an army cannot fight on an empty stomach; that teachers cannot 
successfully teach without supplies; that pupils cannot be accommodated without 


equipment, and that neither pupils nor teachers can wait for these commodities when 
the bell signals the opening of the 1935-36 drive. 


School officials have a busy Summer ahead of them. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 312, Shop Section, Palmer House 
CHICAGO 
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A Seal or Surfaecer for Wood, Linoleum and Other Porous Floors 


The Ideal Finish for Gym and 


Classroom Floors 














HERE is a deep-penetrating seal for wood 

floors and linoleums — tough as leather 
yet thoroughly pliable — that gives a smooth, 
satin-like lustre, free from streaks and scratches. 
Although used frequently as an undercoater for 
Car-Na-Lac on porous floors, Car-Na-Seal by it- 


self is an ideal top dressing or surfacer for gym- 
nasium floors. 


CONTAINS BAKELITE 


FOURTEEN OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF CAR-NA-SEAL 
1. EASY TO APPLY. Just spread Car- 8. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. No danger from 


Na-Seal on with a lambs wool mop. 
No buffing required. 

- ATTRACTIVE FINISH. Gives the floor 
a smooth, satin-like lustre, free from 
streaks and scratches. Color of floor 
is unaffected. 

PENETRATING. Sinks into the pores 
of the floors, giving the coating a safe 
and permanent anchorage. 

- TOUGH AS LEATHER. Gives a tough, 
durable finish that is pliable yet firm. 

- GREATER DURABILITY. Car-Na-Seal 
contains bakelite and a higher per- 
centage of solids than similar treat- 
ments, thereby insuring a more sub- 
stantial coating. 

DOES NOT SCRATCH. Will not scratch 
like varnish. Such marks as may ap- 
pear can be rubbed out. 

- WILL NOT RUBBER-BURN. Marks 
left by rubber soles are quickly and 
easily removed. 


slipping. Provides a firm, safe footing 
at all times. 

- PRESERVES THE FLOOR. Excludes 
moisture and prevents wear from rough 
usage. 

. PROTECTS MARKINGS. Markings of 
basketball court, etc., are protected. No 
need for frequent remarking. 

- CLEAN AND SANITARY. Fills pores 
of floors, rendering surface impervi- 
ous to dust, grime, etc. 
ECONOMICAL. First coat covers 300 
sq. ft. per gallon. Second coat, 600 sq. 
ft. Original treatment of two coats 
usually sufficient for entire season. 

13. EASILY REPAIRED. Worn spots can 
be touched up and scarcely distin- 
guished from original treatment. 

14. EASY TO MAINTAIN. Once over daily 
with a push-broom is usually sufficient. 


Prices and Further Details on Request 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CROP., Brazil, Ind. 


a 


A familiar sight in more than 1500 
schools— this Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaning Tool, moving rapidly and 
efficiently over all kinds of floor 
surfaces and reaching the most elu- 
sive points where dust might gather. 


~H— & 


Spencer Central and Portable 
Cleaning Systems both use the same 
Spencer Patented Tools in many 
forms. The new Spencer Portable 
is easily moved and operated by 
one man or woman, has an effic- 
ient bag separator and a powerful 
vacuum producer, all mounted as 
one unit, on wheels. 


ao me & 


When you build a school, your 
educators and architects will recom- 
mend a Spencer Central System. 
If your school is already built, you 
can use a Spencer Portable to pro- 
tect health, to reduce the time of 
cleaning and to improve the appear- 
ance of your school. 


THE 


5 T PEN CE 


HARTFORD - 





* CONNSs-1 





Appearance 


OLAR self-closing Receptacles merit first 
consideration for installation in your school 
buildings. Their neat design adds to their 
attractiveness. Solars encourage cleanliness 
and tidiness. They can be placed in classrooms, 
washrooms, corridors, toilet rooms and on play- 
grounds— everywhere their utility will be im- 
mediately evident. No matter where installed, 
their ornamental value adds tone to the sur- 
roundings. 


Write for prices and catalog 
showing all models. 


SOLAR- STURGES MEG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK ILLINOIS 
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BE New 


poe LYON 
LOCKERS 














Installation at Rindge Technical 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


—in Tune with 


BUILDING »> BUDGET 


@ New Lyon Lockers, designed and built to provide 


additional advantages to schools and other users. 


1. QUIET OPERATION — the quietest operating locker on e 


the market. New mechanical design and silencers wherever 
metal contacts metal. Objectionable operating sounds are §yperior Features: 


eliminated. Projection Welding at all 


2. DOORS THAT STAY TRUE—permanent, perfect door viet patente 
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Restoring 
Teachers’ Salaries 


rr of the gratifying signs of recovery in 
the school field is to be found in the fact 
that there is a general tendency to restore 
teachers’ salaries that were cut three or four 
years ago. In some instances, the restoration 
is only partial, in others it is complete. 


This not only denotes a disposition on the 
part of schoo! administrators to be fair and 
equitable, but it reflects the growing financial 
ability of school districts. The tax situation 
which, after all, is basic, also indicates a bet- 
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Larger Classes —A Few Conclusions 


but Many Implications 
M. L. Altstetter* 


Large classes are with us. They are the 
progeny of depression and economy. As be- 
comes good schools and forbearing teachers, 
we take all children regardless of parentage 
and do the best we can. We even seek to make 
a virtue of necessity and whistle to keep up 
courage. Such an attitude is commendable. 

Not only are large classes with us, but it is 
safe to conclude that they will continue to be 
a part of our school organization. It has been 
shown that 50 or 60 or more pupils can be 
put in a history or literature class and there- 
fore it can be done again. Nor has it been 
proved that pupils or teachers have been 
injured, even though many are convinced that 
both have suffered seriously. The taxpayer pays 
the bills, he wants them reduced, and large 


classes evidently constitute one way of doing it. There is also the implication that more 


Another conclusion that is abundantly justi- 
fied by experimentation is that educational 
products susceptible to demonstrable measure- 
ment can be achieved in large classes equally 
as well as in small classes. This is true both 
on the college and on the secondary level. Key- 
worth® in a challenging article states that of 
35 published experiments studied, 11 showed 
an advantage in large classes, 20 revealed no 
difference in results, while 4 showed that the 
small class produced better results. To this he 
adds the experience of the Hamtramck schools 
in favor of the larger classes. Since equal re- 
sults really argue in favor of the large classes 
this makes a ratio of 8 to 1 in favor of the: 
large groups. 


Results Obtained 


A few experimenters even claim superior — 
results in large classes not only in school 
achievement scores but also in the intangibles. 
Outstanding in this claim is Dora V. Smith.” 
Nor is this simply her own opinion. The experi- 
ment was well organized, carried through two 
years, and was evidently carefully evaluated. 
Cook’ and Dalthrop? also speak of superior 
’ accomplishment in some of the imponderables 
in the larger classes. But such claims still re- 
quire further proof. The fact remains, however, 
that as far as measurable achievement is con- 
cerned large classes indicate as good and some- 
times better results than the smaller. The tax- 
payer’s wishes find support in experimentation 
carried on by teachers. 

A study of the literature, supported by the 
well-known proneness to resist change, justifies 
one more conclusion. Most administrators and 
teachers continue to claim that large classes are 
detrimental to the well-being of the individual 
pupil and, more particularly, that desirable 
personality traits, abilities, ideals, and appre- 
ciations — the more valuable products of edu- 
cation — cannot be developed satisfactorily on 
a mass-production basis. The claim finds sup- 
rt in the emphasis educators and psychol- 
gists lay on attention to individual differ- 
ences. 

It will readily be agreed that if as good 
results can be attained in large classes as in 
small, then, in the name of economy, we should 
organize larger classes. However, if the in- 
dividual child is being sacrificed the economy 
is too costly. 

One implication of a larger class program 
is the necessity for larger classrooms. We are 
obliged to believe that 50 pupils need more 
space than 30. This seriously affects school- 


*Co-ordinator, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 









building plans. Certainly rooms should be wider 
as well as longer. But for every two feet added 
to the width one must be added to the height 
of the room. This adds considerably to the 
building cost as well as the cost of heating. 
Artificial lighting may be provided but this also 
adds to the operating cost. Cross lighting may 
be used but hygienic arguments oppose. If only 
the length of the room is increased, there is 
the problem of hearing and seeing for the pupils 
in the rear of the room. Some experimenters 
with the problem of larger classes intimate that 
greater width is especially desirable. At any 
rate classroom and building construction are 
seriously involved. 


Some Implications Incurred 


equipment of various kinds is required for the 
larger classes if desirable results are to be 
accomplished. McGuire and Hudelson® state 
that salient factors in large-class situations are 
a commodious room, ample blackboard and 
bulletin-board space, and adequate mimeo- 
graphing facilities. Hoertter* makes about the 
same statement. Miss Smith® asks, in addition, 
for more books. Keyworth® also asks for 
abundant equipment. These statements seem to 
call for more equipment per pupil than usual, 
not simply more per room. Such requirements 
seem reasonable. There is also frequently a call 


_ for more clerical help for the teachers. 


The most significant implication to be drawn 
from reading literature on large class size has 
reference to the ability of the teachers. In Miss 
Smith’s articles this is only implied. Hoertter* 
definitely says that ability as an administrator 
and as an organizer is essential in a large class. 
Davis and Godizen* say that large classes mean 
better teachers. Cook’ in his experiment used 
two master teachers and two apprentices, and 
he suggests that one factor involved in large 
classes is the ability of the teacher and that 
this is probably the most important. 

In all probability no one is surprised to find 
this call for stronger teachers for larger classes. 
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A striking illustration from the annual report of the Board 
of Education, Camden, New Jersey, is this full-page cartoon. 
The drawing is the work of a student in the department of art, 
Camden High School. 


June, 1935 


Some implications suggest themselves. Have all 
these experiments been carried on by the better 
teachers? Has the literature been written by 
the better teachers? Will not superintendents 
and principals ask only their stronger teachers 
to do experimenting? Can an average teacher 
secure as good results in large classes as in 
small, even in the measurable outcomes? In the 
experiments made is the achievement of supe- 
rior teachers or of larger classes demonstrated? 

There follows the implication that there are 
20-pupil teachers, 30-pupil teachers, 45-pupil. 
teachers, and possibly 75-pupil teachers. There 
must then be classrooms of corresponding sizes. 
It is also implied that there is a salary scale 
which corresponds to teacher capacity measured 
in terms of number of pupils successfully 
taught. Does this imply that the troubles of 
administrators and supervisors, who must evi- 
dently determine teacher capacity, will in- 
crease? It is true, of course, that the idea of 
20-, 30-, 45-, and 75-pupil teachers is not at 
all new; it is simply emphasized by the large 
class plan. 

How will large classes affect the teacher? 
Miss Smith* says definitely that large classes 
are a heavier strain on the teacher, a statement 
concurred in by her observers. Miss McGuire,° 
one infers, also found this to be true. Some 
reports state that the number of classes taught 
by teachers having large classes was reduced. 
Unless there is an increase in the pupil-teacher 


.tatio per day or week, there is little or no 


economy in large classes. If such classes do 
require more nervous and physical energy — 
as will likely be readily conceded — and only 
the best teachers can teach large classes suc- 
cessfully, then our best teachers are being 
sacrificed to economy. Can any school system, 
or any society, afford this? 


Teacher Training Involved 


Finally teacher training is involved: Cook in 
the experiment referred to used master teach- 
ers, each with an apprentice. Here are possibil- 
ities for excellent teacher-training facilities. 
Given college graduates of promise serving an 
apprenticeship of two or three years under 
several master teachers, all under supervision, 
does this offer a pledge of developing more 
master teachers effectively and economically 
and without sacrificing the welfare of individual 
pupils? If so, then indeed are larger classes 
justified. Better teachers mean better economy 
and better assurance that pupil welfare is being 
promoted. 

Teacher-training involves teacher-training 
institutions. (If larger classes require stronger 
teachers, as they very probably do, teacher- 
training institutions are challenged to determine 
those characteristics or traits which singly or 
in combination are desirable or necessary for 
stronger teacher personalities and then to make 
a definite effort to develop those characteristics 
and traits in their teacher candidates.)|This is 
desirable in any case but larger classés make 
such an undertaking quite imperative. 


1Cook, R. R., “Improvement and Economy in Instruction,” 
Department of Secondary School Principals, Bulletin No. 45, 
March, 1933, pp. 44, 45. 

2Dalthrop, Charles J., ‘‘An Experiment with a Large Class 
and with a Small Class in English Composition,” High School 
Teacher, 10:51, Feb., 1934. 

8Davis, Everett, and Godizen, Mae, ‘‘A Study of Class Size in 
Junior High School History,’ School Review, 38; 360-67. 

*Hoertter, Leonard D., ‘‘An Experiment of the Efficiency of 
Instruction in Large and Small Classes in Plane Geometry,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 14:580-90, Nov., 
1928. 

5Keyworth, M. R., ‘‘Larger Classes Have Their Advantages,” 
Nation’s Schools, 11:29-32. Jan., 1933. 

®McGuire, Margaret, and Hudelson, Earl, “Learning to Teach 
Larger Classes,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
16:34-38, Jan., 1930. 

Smith, Dora V., “Problems of Class Size and the Efficiency 
of Instruction in English,” English Journal, 19:724-36, Nov., 
1930. 

Smith, Dora V., ‘Experiments in Handling Larger Classes,” 
English Journal, 20:371-78, May, 1931. 

8Smith, Dora V., ‘‘Vital Factors in the. Present Situation in 
Class Size,’ English Journal, 21:366-74, May, 1933. 


Contributions of the Courts to the Cause of School 


No doubt many of the principles of school 
administration universally accepted by leaders 
in the profession today seem trite or merely 
“wild theory” to the layman. It is not widely 
enough known that most of the basic principles 
have been evolved slowly, through arduous 
years of planning, checked by trial and error, 
and thoroughly tested in contests carried to the 
highest courts. 

It is in the belief that all who are interested 
in promoting the cause of the common schools 
in a troubled era may profit by a study of the 
reasoning by which the courts have been con- 
vinced of the soundness of the most basic prin- 
ciples of modern school administration that 
this series of articles is presented. 

The topics proposed for special consideration 
are: 

1. The Control of Public Education a Function 
of the State Legislature. 

2. A School District a Quasi-Corporation. 

3. The Courts Define What is Meant by a 
System of Schools, “General,” “Uniform,” and 
“Equally Open to All.” 

4. A High School a Common School. 

5. A Constitutional Provision for Schools “Free 


to the Poor’ Does Not Prohibit Public Schools 
Free to All. 


6. Racial Segregation is Not Prohibited by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


7. All May be Taxed to Support the Common 
Schools. 


For each of these topics the case establish- 
ing present practice will be presented and its 
application will be traced through the courts 
to the present time. 


THE CONTROL OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION A FUNCTION OF THE 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


It is common knowledge that school admin- 
istration in America had its beginning in purely 
local areas. It is equally well known that it is 
now regarded as a primary function of state 
government. It is not so generally known, how- 
ever, that the present status of school control 
has resulted, in very large measure, from the 
attitude of the Federal Government regarding 
the township land grants. 

It will be shown in this article that a decision 
of the supreme court of Alabama, in 1843, was 
the key case confirming the supremacy of state 
legislatures over both local and federal govern- 
ment in the administration of public-school 
affairs. 


Early Steps in Long-Time Planning 


Even in very early colonial days there was a 
practice of reserving for schools specified areas 
of land in newly surveyed townships. Such a 
reservation was made by the general court of 
Massachusetts in 1659, granting the towns of 
Charlestown and Cambridge each 1,000 acres 
of land on condition that this land be forever 
appropriated to maintain a grammar school. In 
1672, Connecticut granted 600 acres each to 
the four county towns of Fairfield, New Lon- 
don, New Haven, and Hartford for the support 
of grammar schools. In 1726, this same state 
divided five townships in the western half of 
what is now Litchfield county into 53 parts 
each. One of these 53 parts in each town was 
reserved for the support of a town school. In 
1733, the assembly of the colony of Connecticut 
sold seven towns of the colony and divided the 
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This is the first of an important series of arti- 
cles outlining the legal foundation of the prin- 
ciples of modern school administration in the 
United States. The second paper will appear in 
an early issue. 
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proceeds among the towns already settled, re- 
quiring that the proceeds be set apart by each 
town as a permanent school fund.’ 

This colonial policy of reserving land or the 
proceeds of land for the benefit of local school 
units continued in several states after the for- 
mation of the Union. The Georgia constitution 
of 1777 was the first state constitution to specify 
that schools should be “created in each county, 
and supported at the general expense of the 
state.”* The method provided by the general 
assembly for the carrying out of this specifica- 
tion was the granting of 1,000 acres of land in 
each county for the support of free schools.* 
Similar reservations of state-owned lands 
were made by New York in 1786 and by 
Massachusetts in 1788.* 


The Federal Attitude 


In the debates of the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States, it 
is recorded that, on Saturday, August 18, 1787, 
Madison presented proposals regarding the 
powers of congress, one of which proposed 
powers was “To Establish an University”; and 
to the proposals submitted by Madison, Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina recommended the 
addition of several others, the second of which 
was “To establish seminaries for the promotion 
of literature and the arts and sciences,” and the 
sixth of which was “To establish public institu- 
tions, rewards, and immunities for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, commerce, trades, and 
manufactures.” These proposals of Pinckney 
failed of passage when a vote was taken on 
September 14. Pinckney and Madison then 
joined in a motion proposing as one of the 
powers of congress “To establish an university, 
in which no preference or distinctions shall be 
allowed on account of religion.” In response to 
the proposal, Mr. Gouveneur Morris replied: 
“Tt is not necessary. The exclusive power at 
the seat of government will reach the object.” 
The motion was then defeated.® It seems ap- 
parent, therefore, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution assumed that Gouveneur Morris’s rul- 
ing was correct and that congress is vested with 
authority over public education, if and when 
it desires, without this fact being specified as 
one of the enumerated powers. Such a view 
would, of course, be challenged today. 

Notwithstanding the silence of the constitu- 
tion regarding education, however, the Federal 
Government, even from the days of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, has shown an attitude 
of keenest interest in the promotion of public 
schools. In several different decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the history 


IGwift, F. H., Federal Aid to Public Schools. Bulletin 47, 
1922, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

2Constitution of Georgia, 1777, Art. 54. 

3Ackley, Clarence E., Constitutional Limitations on Legis- 
lation for the Common Schools, pp. 108-110. (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation) University of Pittsburgh, 1933. 

*Swift, op. cit. 

‘Farrand, Max., Records of the Federal Convention, Vol. I, 
p. 325. New Haven. Yale University Press, 1911. Scott, E. H., 
Journal of Constitutional Convention Kept by Madison, p. 550. 
Chicago. Scott, Foresman and Company, 1893. 
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of federal participation has been traced in con- 
siderable detail.® 

The earliest and most effective federal par- 
ticipation in school administration was the con- 
gressional provision for township land grants. 
So extensive were these grants that 29 states 
entered into compacts with the Federal Govern- 
ment to reserve designated sections for the 
perpetual benefit of public schools. Prior to 
1846, every sixteenth section of each township 
was reserved in twelve states.’ After 1846, both 
sections 16 and 36 were reserved in 17 other 
states.© Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico re- 
ceived sections 2 and 32, as well as sections 16 
and 36. In all, these township grants aggregated 
more than 73 millions of acres (73,155,075).° 


Purpose of the Grants 


Before 1836, all these sections were “re- 
served to the township for the use of the in- 
habitants thereof for the use of schools,” or “to 
the state for the use of the inhabitants of such 
township for the use of schools.” The only ex- 
ception was in the case of Missouri. 

Beginning with Michigan, in 1836, these re- 
servations were “to the State for the use of the 
common schools thereof.” This policy was really 
initiated with the admission of Missouri, in 
1820, but was departed from once thereafter 
in the case of Arkansas, in 1836. 

Justice Campbell of the Supreme Court of the 
United States sums up the purpose of these 
grants in these words: 

There is, obviously, a definite purpose declared 
to consecrate the same central section of every 
township of every State which might be added 
to the federal system, to the promotion of “good 
government and the happiness of mankind,” by the 
spread of “religion, morality, and knowledge,” and 
thus, by a uniformity of local association, to plant 
in the heart of every community the same senti- 
ments of grateful reverence for the wisdom, fore- 
cast, and magnanimous statesmanship of those who 
framed the institutions for these new States, before 


the constitution for the old had yet been 
modeled.!° # 


A Compact Unalterable 
Each state, in accepting the township grants, 
was required to enter into a solemn contract 
with the Union, “unalterable except by the con- 
sent of Congress.” The terms of this compact 
were always in language substantially as 


follows: 
The following propositions be, and the same are 
hereby offered to the said people of ( ) 


for their acceptance or rejection, which if accepted 
shall be obligatory and irrevocable without the 
consent of congress.?! 

Inevitably such a contract was sure to carry 
great weight with those who might later desire 
to argue that control over these grants, and the 
proceeds from them rested with the Federal 





®See especially Cooper v. Roberts, 59 U. S. (18 How.) 173, 
15 L. Ed. 338 (1855); United States v. Morrison, 240 USS. 
192 (L916); also note 3 ante, pp. 240-257. 

‘Prior to 1346: Ohio (2 Stat. 175); Louisiana (2 Stat. 394, 
5 Stat. 600); Indiana (3 Stat. 290); Mississippi (2 Stat. 234, 
10 Stat. 6); Illinois (3 Stat. 430); Alabama (3 Stat. 491); 
Missouri (3 Stat. 547); Arkansas (5 Stat. 58) Michigan (5 
Stat. 59); Florida (5 Stat. 788); Iowa (5 Stat. 789); Wis- 
consin (9 Stat. 58). 

8After 1846: California (10 Stat. 246); Minnesota (11 Stat. 
167); Oregon (11 Stat. 383); Kansas (12 Stat. 127); Nevada 
(13 Stat. 32); Nebraska (13 Stat. 49); Colorado (18 Stat. 475); 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington (25 
Stat. 679); Idaho (26 Stat. 215); Wyoming (26 Stat. 222); 
Utah (28 Stat. 109); Oklahoma (34 Stat. 272); New Mexico 
(36 Stat. 561); Arizona (36 Stat. 572). 

*Swift, op. cit. Note 1 ante. 

Cooper v. Roberts, 59 U. S. (15 How.) 173 (1855). 

4As in Enabling Act for Admission of Oregon, Art. IV. Feb., 
1859. 
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Government, rather than -with the state, for 
“the following propositions” referred to always 
included provisions regarding the reservation 
of the township sections.’* 


Two Vital Questions 


Implicit in the very nature of these grants 
and the compacts ratifying their acceptance by 
the states was conflict between inhabitants of 
the townships and the Congress of the United 
States as to who should manage the grants and 
the proceeds thereof. The two questions that 
inevitably arose were: (1) Should the inhabi- 
tants of the townships, for whose benefit the 
grants were made, control the grants and the 
proceeds from them? or (2) Should the Federal 
Government, the donor, dictate and control? 


Long and Long v. Brown et al., 4 Ala. 
622 (1843) 


It is not putting the matter too strongly to 
say that the opinion of Justice Ormond of the 
supreme court of Alabama, in the case of Long 
and Long v. Brown et al., is the court decision 
definitely establishing that principle of school 
administration which asserts that education is 
a function of the state, for the promotion of 
which the legislature must be responsible. 

In this case the court was required to pass 
upon the validity of a title to a sixteenth sec- 
tion that had been sold by consent of a major- 
ity of the electors in the township in pursuance 
of an act of the state legislature. It had been 
contended that the sale was not valid because 
the legislature, after obtaining the consent of 
congress, had not provided a proper method of 
obtaining consent of the inhabitants of the 
township. 

After tracing in considerable detail the his- 
tory of township grants for schools, and show- 
ing that the ordinances regarding territory 
south of the Ohio river contained the same pro- 
visions as the ordinance of the northwest terri- 
tory, “that article only excepted which forbids 
slavery,” Justice Ormond said: 


The legal title to these lands could not vest in . 


the inhabitants of the township, as they had no 
corporate existence, nor could such a capacity be 
conferred on them. Nor can any doubt be enter- 
tained that the legal title was intended to be vested 
by the act of congress in this State, and did so vest 
by the acceptance of the conditions proposed by 
the act of the second of March, 1819, by the con- 
vention of this state, in August of the same year. 

By the acceptance of this trust, the state im- 
pliedly stipulated to do those acts which were 
necessary to give full effect to the grant, and this 
trust it has faithfully fulfilled. As early as 1819 
agents were appointed to take care of the lands, 
and subsequently school commissioners were 
appointed, and trustees required to be elected by 
the township for the management of the sixteenth 
section in each township, who were declared a 
body corporate. 

As the land in its wild state was of no benefit 
to the people of the township, and as a revenue 
could only be derived from it by cultivation, the 
lands were leased under suitable provisions to pre- 
serve them from waste. It was soon, however, dis- 
covered that this process would end in the destruc- 
tion of the land; everywhere the sixteenth section 
was in a state of ruinous dilapidation. In this 
condition of things, application was made to con- 
gress, by the legislature of this state, for leave to 
authorize the sale of the sixteenth section, by the 
assent of the township, which was granted — the 
proceeds of the sale to be invested in some pro- 
ductive fund. 

We agree entirely with the counsel for the 
plaintiff in error, that this act conferred no power; 
nor had congress any right whatever to interfere in 
the matter. It is, however, evidence of the strong 
desire of the legislature to act in good faith, and 
to keep within the pale of the law... . 

We are, therefore, clearly of the opinion, that 
the grant of sixteenth sections is in perpetuity to 
the inhabitants of the respective townships; that 
the legal title to the land is in the state, in trust 


Ackley, note 3 ante, pp. 55-69. 
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for the inhabitants of the respective townships, in 
which the land is situated; and that a sale of the 
land, pursuant to the act of the legislature is valid 
and binding on the inhabitants of the township.'* 

From the standpoint of school administra- 
tion the really vital part of this decision is the 
opinion that the control of the township grants 
and the proceeds thereof is vested in the state 
legislature, not in the Congress of the United 
States nor in the inhabitants of the township 
for whose benefits the grants were made. As will 
be shown in succeeding paragraphs, this is the 
key case, soon cited with approval by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and applied 
in an unbroken line of numerous decisions from 
1843 to the present time. 


TABLE I 
CONSTITUTIONAL SPECIFICATIONS REGARDING SCHOOLS, 1776-1842 
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TABLE _I. CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATES ON EDUCATION 
TO THE LEGISLATURES OF THE SEVERAL STATES 
What the State Constitutions Said 

The importance of this Alabama case is more 
readily apparent when viewed in the light of 
Table I. This table shows that, prior to 1843, 
45 constitutions had been ratified by the 28 
then in the Union. Seventeen of these constitu- 
tions made no mention of public education. 
Fifteen of them specified that the state legis- 
lature should “encourage” education. Eight 
made provision that the legislature should es- 
tablish some form of aid whereby education 
might be had “at low cost” in the community 
or “gratis to the poor.” Seven specified that the 
federal grants should be preserved and applied 
only to the purpose for which there given. 
Seven mandated the legislature to provide a 
system of public schools “when convenient.” 
Three of them called for arrangements to be 
made by the legislature whereby schools should 
be established and supported by local funds. 
Only four states, Georgia (1777), New York 
(1821), Michigan (1835), and Rhode Island 
(1842), had shown by provisions written into 
their constitutions that education was really 
conceived to be an immediate and inescapable 
obligation resting upon the state legislature. 


Decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States 
In 1855, a case from Michigan was carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, test- 


13Long and Long v. Brown et al., 4 Ala. 622 (Supreme Court 
of Alabama, 1843. Ormond, J.). 
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ing before that tribunal the same issue as that 
presented in the Alabama case. Justice Camp- 
bell, in delivering the opinion, traced with still 
greater care the history and importance of the 
township grants, from the Ordinance of 1785 
down to the admission of Michigan into the 
Union in 1836. He referred to four instances in 
which different states had asked and obtained 
the consent of congress for the sale of. these 
lands,'* and then added: 

But this consent was not, perhaps, necessary, 
and the application for it is but evidence of the 
strong desire of the state authorities to act in 


good faith, and to keep within the pale of the law. 
4 Ala. R. 622. 


The trusts created by these compacts relate to 
a subject certainly of universal interest, but of 
municipal concern, over which the power of the 
state is plenary and exclusive.'° 

It is to be noted that this court adopted, cit- 
ing the source, the reasoning of Justice Ormond 
in the case of Long and Long v. Brown et al. 

Twenty-two years later (1877), in a case 
from Wisconsin, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, citing Cooper v. Roberts, again 
confirmed the Alabama opinion.'® 

In 1893, in another case from Wisconsin, 
Justice Field said for the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

In Beecher v. Wetherby, 95 U. S. 517, 525, this 
court had occasion to consider the nature of the 
right which Wisconsin took to the sixteenth section 
in the townships of that state by virtue of her 
enabling act, which declared that it was an un- 


.alterable condition of her admission into the Union 


that section sixteenth of every township of the 
public lands of the state which had not been sold 
or otherwise disposed of, should be granted to her 
for the use of schools. The court said that this 
compact, whether considered as merely promissory 
on the part of the United States, and constituting 
only a pledge of a grant in future, or as operating 
as a transfer of the title to the state, upon her 
acceptance of the proposition, as soon as the 
section could be afterwards identified by the public 
surveys — in either case the lands which might be 
embraced within those sections were appropriated 
to the state, subject only to any existing claim or 
right to them.'? 

Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court of the 
United States also applied and sustained the 
same reasoning in a case from Minnesota, in 
1901,’* and in a case from Washington in 
1903.'° 


In 1914, Justice Holmes explained: 

It was held that the state of Michigan could sell 
its school lands without the consent of congress. 
Cooper v. Roberts, 59 U. S. (18 How.) 173, 181. 
This decision adverted to the fact that it had been 
usual for congress to authorize the sale of lands 
if the state should desire it, but suggested that it 
was unnecessary (which, indeed, followed from 
what was decided), and thus met the further argu- 
ment here presented that a qualified permission 
to sell was given to Alabama by a much later act 
of March, 1827, c. 59, 4 Stat 237. It also disposes 
of other forms of the same contention, that the 
state law impairs the obligation of its contract, or 
involves a breach of trust, supposing that such 
positions are open to the state to take... . The 
gift to the state is absolute, although, no doubt, 
as said in Cooper v. Roberts, 18 How. 173, 182, 
“there is a sacred obligation imposed on its public 
faith.” But that obligation is honorary like the one 
disclosed in Conley v. Ballinger, 216 U. S. 84, and 
even in honor would not be broken by a sale and 
substitution of a fund, as in that case; a course 
we believe that has not been uncommon among 
the states. See further Stuart v. Eaton, 170 U. S. 
383, 394.29 


This case assumes great importance because 
4Four Stats at Large 138 (1826), authorizing Ohio legis- 
lature to sell township school lands, but requiring consent of 
inhabitants in such manner as legislature might specify, receipts 
to be inviolably applied to purpose set forth in original grant; 
4 Stats at Large 237 (1827), same as to Ala.; 4 Stats at Large 
298 (1823), same as to Ind.; 5 Stats at Large 600 (1843), 
same as to Ill., Ark., La., and Tenn. 

Cooper v. Roberts, 59 U. S. (18 How.) 173, 181 (1855). 

“Beecher v. Wetherby, 95 U. S. 524 (1877). 

“United States v. Thomas, 151 U. S. 583 (1893). 

Minnesota v. Hitchcock, 185 U. S. 373, 393 (1901). 

Johanson v. Washington, 190 U. S. 179, 183 (1903). 

State of Alabama v. Schmidt, 232 U. S. 168, 173 (1914). 
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of the prominence of Justice Holmes, and be- 
cause it traces the whole argument back to that 
early decision of Justice Ormond of Alabama, 
and applies it to a case reaching the Supreme 
Court of the United States from Alabama 71 
years later. 

To the same effect was a still later opinion 
by Justice Hughes in a case from Oregon in 
1916,7* an opinion by Justice Butler in a case 
from Washington in 1923,?* and another de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a case from Louisiana in 1925.8 

Supplementing and completing this line of 
reasoning establishing the judicial conclusion 
that the control of public education is a func- 
tion of the state legislature is a long series of 





"1United States v. Morrison, 240 U. S. 198 (1916). (Splendid 
for the history it reviews.) 

King County, Washington v. Seattle School Dist. No. 1, 
263 U. S. 361, 364 (1923). 

*3Work, Secretary of the Interior v. Louisiana, 269 U. S. 
250, 257 (1925). This was a swamp-land case. Cites with 
approval Cooper v. Roberts, and harmonizes apparently con- 
flicting opinion of the case of United States v. Sweet, 245 U. 
S. 563, 573 (1917 —a case from Utah). 
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decisions citing with approval an Indiana case 
reaching the Supreme Court of the United 


States in 1859. In this well-considered and © 


often-cited opinion, the court said: 

When a state has complied with congressional 
and constitutional requirements regarding use of 
the proceeds arising from sale of federal township 
grants, it is entirely within the discretion of the 
state legislature to determine what further support, 
if any, the state shall provide for the township 
receiving the bounty from Congress.?* 

And rounding out the reasoning from still 
another angle are the words of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals: 

It is true that the legislature must provide a 
“uniform system” of common schools; but when 
the legislature has so provided, there is nothing to 
inhibit a local tax in aid of the common schools 
to improve and perfect it.?5 


Summary 
This case of Long and Long v. Brown et al., 
Springfield Township v. Quick (Indiana), 22 How. (U. S.) 


56, 256 (1859); Quick v. Springfield Township, 7 Ind. 636 
(1856). 


Smith v. Simmons, 129 Ky. 93 (1908). 
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may, therefore, be regarded as the key case 
establishing by court decision that tenet of 
school administration which proclaims that 
education is a function of the state, for the pro- 
motion of which the legislature must be respon- 
sible. 

It may be so regarded because: 

1. The Constitution of the United States 
contains no specification regarding the respon- 
sibility for promoting public education. 

2. Prior to this decision of 1843, only 4 of 
the 45 constitutions that had been adopted in 
the 28 states then in the Union had specifically 
accepted this tenet. 

3. This decision is the one to which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States reverts, 
through Cooper v. Roberts, in the numerous 
cases in which it has sustained the tenet in cases 
arising in many states, in widely separated por- 
tions of the Union. 

4. No decision appears in which a court of 
final jurisdiction has reached a different con- 
clusion. 


The Superintendent and the Local Program 
for Adult Education 


During the past five years the public has 
become in a degree “adult education” conscious. 
Not that adult education has reached the stage 
of development where it can in any sense be 
called a fad, though possibly there is some 
slight danger that it may. Any general aware- 
ness of the problem of adult education which 
may have caught the public eye springs chiefly 
from two sources—the enforced leisure of 
millions of persons who are unable to find work 
or whose working hours have been shortened 
and the program of the Federal Government 
i: the field of education for adults. This pro- 
gram is, however, primarily one of relief for 
the unemployed teacher rather than a part of 
a carefully planned undertaking. 

In addition to these more immediate factors 
the experiments of Thorndike have upset a 
number of our ancient beliefs as to the ability 
of adults to learn new things. The dawning 
realization that the success of democracy 
depends upon the concern of the people them- 
selves with civic and social problems has also 
led to some interesting undertakings, most note- 
worthy of which is the Des Moines experiment 
under the leadership of Dr. Studebaker. This 
is not the place to review all the factors which 
have given rise to recent interest in this field; 
the important consideration for our purposes is 
to observe that interest in the continued learn- 
ing of adults, called by whatever name one 
chooses, is steadily growing among the public 
generally. There is every reason to believe, also, 
that the movement is likely to become an in- 
creasingly important aspect of the educational 
scheme. 

The Superintendent’s Perplexity 


The superintendent of schools who notes the 
rather recent formation of local councils for 
adult education, the expansion of the state 
university extension program, the growing 
popularity of informal discussion groups, and 
the renewed interest in dramatic and choral 
societies and clubs of all sorts which bring to- 
gether for study persons of common interests 
is often perplexed as to the relation which all 
these should have, if any, to the public schools. 

In some communities these developments are 
taking place entirely apart from the schools; 
in other communities the schools, or at least 


‘Assistant Professor of Education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


L. Leland Dudley’ 


school officials, are tied in with them in various 
ways. The superintendent’s perplexity is often 
greatest when the request comes from one of 
these groups to use the school buildings, for 
such a request demands a decision and there- 
fore a policy. Perhaps the request can be 
apologetically denied by the superintendent on 
the ground that the board of education has no 
money with which to keep the schools open in 
the evening or that the experiment of allowing 
adult groups to meet in the schools has not 
worked to the advantage of the children who 
regularly use the same facilities. It is to the 
superintendent who is really perplexed in decid- 
ing what the place of the local school organiza- 
tion should be in a program of adult educa- 
tion that this article is addressed. 

Some administrators will argue that inas- 
much as legal authority to expend public funds 
for adult education may not be vested in local 
school officials, as is the case in some states, 
the local organization is thereby relieved of 
any responsibility for this type of education. 
There is no denying that this answer to the 
problem is unassailable. But does this not 
imply a very restricted view of the job of 
the superintendent in a community? For those 
who can accept this answer without having to 
live with a disturbing conscience these pro- 
posals will suggest only added work and 
responsibility rather than an opportunity for 
leadership and experimentation in a vast un- 
charted area of education. 


Adult Education as a Public-School 


Function 


There are many administrators who will 
claim, moreover, that adult education, except 
those phases which have for many years been 
regarded as a function of the school system, 
is no concern of the local school system, that 
the schools already have a sufficiently broad 
job to handle, and that adult education is likely 
to prosper more if the public-school organ- 
ization does not blight first experiments by 
attempting to apply to them the formal and 
rigid procedures and methods of the public 
school. 

There is point to this argument. Leaders rec- 
ognize that to bring under public-school control 
and supervision many phases of adult educa- 
tion may result in smothering it. While the wise 


superintendent will recognize this danger, it 
does not seem that this should excuse him from 
any concern with the local program. If he is 
truly a professional leader, if he is viewing the 
problem of local education broadly in terms 
of the community’s needs and resources and a 
liberal philosophy of education, he will rec- 
ognize in the informal efforts of groups and 
individuals to continue their education a 
natural carry-over of the interests developed 
by their public-school experiences and an edu- 
cational force potentially of great significance 
in a democracy. 

Without funds or legal authority and with 
the knowledge that traditional school methods 
may harm rather than foster an effective pro- 
gram of adult education, what should be the 
policy of public-school authorities relative to 
the whole field of adult education? It is pro- 
posed that their big opportunity lies in the field 
of providing stimulation, encouragement, in- 
formation, and co-ordination for the private 
efforts within the community. There is real need 
for these in most communities where adult- 
education councils have not already taken over 
this work. 

As an agency of information to which groups 
can go to find out who is the best man avail- 
able to talk on a particular subject or where 
the group might look for a discussion leader 
on some political question or an instructor in 
some game or sport, the school system would 
meet a real need. But of course it would have 
to be truly helpful if these groups were to con- 
tinue to seek its counsel. Advice as to how to 
organize and administer such groups ought also 
to come within the scope of the school system’s 
functions. Such advice would be based upon 
past experience which is now rapidly accumu- 
lating and which ought to be made available 
to local groups. 


What the School System Can Do 


But the local school system can do more 
than furnish information and advice. It can 
encourage the formation of these groups, espe- 
cially those connected with local organizations. 
It can advertise the opportunities for learning 
which are available to local people. It can 
arrange for the co-operation of the public 
library with these groups. It can bring together 
for discussion and planning the local agencies 
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interested in various types of adult education. 
It will be in a position to know the needs — the 
blind spots of the local program — and to call 
these ‘lacks to the attention of the proper 
people. All of these the local school system 
could undertake without the expenditure of 
one cent for instruction or without assuming 
the actual responsibility for any project. 

If the school system sets out to do the things 
suggested above, it will have a real job on its 
hands. To do them properly will require study 
and research which will result in the accumula- 
tion of a valuable store of information, much 
of it purely local in character. The more effec- 
tive the schools’ work in this field becomes, the 
greater will be the demand for it. In the smaller 
school systems the superintendent alone, or 
aided by some staff member whose interests and 
aptitudes fit him for this work, should be able 
to render the needed service and leadership. In 
the larger systems the worker who devotes full 
time to the encouragement of adult education 
may need to be employed. 

Another way in which the local school system 
can foster adult education locally is to open 
the schools for the meetings of groups and to 
provide suitable facilities for adults. Not all 
school buildings are adapted for such meetings; 
undoubtedly certain groups do interfere to 
some extent with the use of the buildings by 
day pupils. But a board of education, a super- 
intendent, or a school principal believing in the 
community use of schools can usually so devise 
plans and rules for their use that but little inter- 
ference with the regular school routine will 
result. When new buildings are erected or addi- 
tions made to existing plants, the problem of 
adult use should receive consideration. A little 
careful thought and a slight additional outlay 
will in most cases greatly improve the useful- 
ness of a school building for adult-education 
purposes. 


The Question of Finance 

Both of these proposals for fostering adult — 
education cost money. The employment of a 
person, either full or part time, to stimulate the 
local program and assist in its organization and 
the free use of buildings. by groups are items 
of expense — but not very big items. More- 
over, it is easy to forecast their greatest possible 
cost to the community; the limit of the finan- 
cial commitment is perfectly definite and rela- 
tively low. 

There is no limit, however, when a board 
embarks upon the policy of meeting wholly or 
in part the cost of instruction for adult groups. 
Educationally perhaps such a policy can be 
defended; economically it is most impracti- 
cable, if not immediately, at least in the future. 
Plans to limit commitments by attempting to 
differentiate between types of cultural adult- 
education activities which have so far been 
devised are artificial, and difficult to adhere to. 
If the local community will finance a course in 
modern drama, why not show good films free 
of charge? If the public purse provides an in- 
structor for a group interested in ping-pong or 
tennis, why should it not also pay for an 
instructor in contract bridge or poker? 

A program of adult education which is 
self-supporting financially is likely, more- 
over, to be one which is effective to a high 
degree, because people tend to value the 
things that they have to pay for. Free of 
all charge, a program tends to attract large 
numbers at the start, but interest often 
dwindles as other attractions compete with 
the project. For those who are unable to 
bear the small burden necessary to carry 
on their own undertakings privately, the 
idea of public support is dangerously 
intriguing. Otherwise, it will be held, 
opportunities will be denied this group 
who often are in greatest need of adult 
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education. The policy of public support, 
complete or partial, needs to be studied 
carefully as to its future consequences before 
being adopted by a local school board even if 
permitted by law. 


Knowledge on Social and Economic 
Issues 


Adult civic education is probably an excep- 
tion to this rule. It is clearly a concern of the 
whole country that people should understand 
the important social and economic issues of the 
day. Interest in and a critical attitude toward 
our government and those charged with the 
administration of public affairs should be 
fostered for its wholesome effect upon govern- 
ment and governed alike. For lectures, courses, 
discussion groups, and other types of adult civic 
education a school board may very properly 
spend money with the assurance that expendi- 
tures of this sort are not likely to get out of 
hand. The upper limit of such possibilities may 
indeed be high, but the purpose a worthy one. 

The last function of the public schools in 
adult education is to provide evening-school in- 
struction for those who as children and youths 
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missed the opportunity offered by regular day 
school. This is residual education and as chil- 
dren tend to remain in school longer there is 
likely to be less of it required. Its cost should, 
of course, be met from public funds. Local 
policy respecting the offering of evening-school 
instruction in vocational fields and respecting 
parental and homemaking education for adults 
at public expense needs to be thoroughly 
thought out. While both are important from 
the standpoint of a democratic state, the scope 
of the fields, especially the former, permit un- 
limited expansion of program and consequently 
a cost difficult to gauge. 

From these considerations it appears that 
every school system can promote the local 
adult-education program whether or not it has 
funds for this purpose. One of the most effec- 
tive, yet least tried, methods for doing this is 
for the school system to act as a clearing house 
for information concerning adult-education 
possibilities and plans, to give advice and 
assistance to groups or clubs seeking it, to act 
as a co-ordinating and integrating agency, and 
to encourage the formation of all sorts of adult- 
education activities within the community. 


Custodial Employees 


William G. Carr* 


The seventh biennial survey of salaries paid 
city school employees conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association has just been completed.’ This year 
the number of cities reporting was 1,989. 
Nearly three fifths of all cities in the country, 
and practically every one of the Nation’s larger 
cities are included. This article deals especially 
with the salaries paid the employees directly 
responsible for the maintenance, operation, and 
care of the school plant. Included in this group 
are the superintendents of buildings and 
grounds and their assistants, head janitors and 


*Director, Research Division, National Education Association. 


1The full reports of these surveys are available in various 
Research Bulletins and in the Special Salary Tabulations. Stu- 
dents of salary problems are invited to write the Research Divi- 
sion for further details. 


‘their assistants, including the janitors assigned 


to individual schools. 

Trends since 1930-31. It is well known that 
all school salaries have suffered reductions dur- 
ing the economic depression. Tables 1 and 2 
show this trend in terms of the median? salaries 
for superintendents of buildings and grounds 
and for janitors as revealed by the biennial 
surveys for the school years 1930-31, 1932-33, 
1934-35. In reviewing these figures it should 
be remembered that probably the lowest point 

(Concluded on Page 50) 


“Those not familiar with the term median may look upon it as 
having, for ordinary purposes, the same general significance as 
the familiar average. More specifically, the best paid 50 per cent 
of a group of teachers receive salaries equal to, or greater than, 
the median salary and the poorest paid 50 per cent of a group 
of teachers receive salaries equal to, or less than, the median. 


TABLE 1. SALARIES PAID SUPERINTENDENTS OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IF 19S, 1952-55, m4 1934-55, 


Median salary paid 


Swperintendents of buildings and grounds y 


Population groupe 


Percent decrease 
1933-55 


1931 1933 1935 1931-35 


4,138 ¥ $5,611 
2,857 
2,175 


I Over 100,000 $3,550 14.11 
2,277 3/ 20.30 


1,99 11.26 


II 30,000 to 100,000 
III 10,000 to 30,000 


2,554 
2,007 


IV 5,006 to 10,000 1,990 1,860 1,767 7.0 


Vv 2,500 to 5,000 2,150 1,750 1,550 27.91 


Median salary paid 
Assistant superintendent of mild 


decrease 


1931 1938 1935 


sa,900 Y $2,800 2,750 43.08 
2,456 2,140 2,300 3/ 6.35 


y These medians are based on the salaries r@ortea for the nighest paid superi ntendent of buildings and grounds; one euch swe = 


intemient veing included for eacu civ, Powrtirges 


2/ ‘ose medians are based on the salaries reported for superintemients of tildings and groumis other than the one receiving 


the highest salary in each city. 
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In cities over 100,000 in 1951, and in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in 1955, the median salaries paid superintendents of buildige 
8 are lower than these paid assistant superintendents of buildings ami grounis. This is due to the fact that the larger cities, 
paying the higher salaries, bave a greater number of superintenients of buildings and 


grounis. As explained in footnotes 1 ané 2, all mt the 


highest paid of these officers in each city are recoried as "assistant superi ntemients of buildings and grounds”. 





TABLE I. SALARIES PAID SUPERINTENDENTS OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
IN 1930-31, 1932-33, AND 1934-35 


TABLB B, SALARIES PAID SCHOOL JANITORS IN 1YS0=21, 1952-33, AND 1934-35. 
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30,000 to 100,00 2,114 1,962 1,867 11.66 4.84 1,906 
10,000 to 30,000 1,692 1,645 1,48 28,75 26.94 oo 
5,000 to 10,000 1,692 1,606 1,565 19.33 16.11 
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1938 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 
$1,782 $1,800 $1,545 
1,877 1,533 


y These medians are based on the salaries reported for the highest paid head janitor; one such head janitor being included for each city 


2/ These medians are based on the salaries reported for head janitors other than the one receiving the highest salary in each city. 
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TABLE II. SALARIES PAID SCHOOL JANITORS IN 1930-31, 1932-33, AND 1934-35 
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The Preparation of the School Budget’ 


More and more during recent years has the 
importance of a carefully prepared school 
budget been recognized. Many forms and 
devices have been developed as aids in prepar- 
ing a school budget. The discussion presented 
here proposes to raise some of the necessary 
fundamental thinking which should be the 
foundation for a school budget rather than'a 
detailed technical treatment of the actual 
budget construction. 

The first essential step in the preparation of 
a school budget is a clear-cut concept of what 
a budget is. 

A school budget may be technically defined 
as the financial plan of a school’s program for 
a given period of time — usually one year — 
indicating amounts and sources of anticipated 
revenues and amounts and purposes of proposed 
expenditures. A nontechnical definition of the 
school budget might well be stated as follows: 
A school budget is the fiscal interpretation or 
reflection of a school’s policies and activities. 
This nontechnical definition of a school budget 
should be the governing concept of all budget- 
ary activities for a school. The greatest care 
should be exerted at all times to make clear 
that a school budget is not a cold, impersonal 
financial instrument, but rather the determining 
factor in the services which a school renders to 
a community. 


Basic Considerations 


In preparing a school budget there are at 
least ten basic considerations to be made. These 
basic considerations are: 

. The educational program. 

. The internal organization of the school system. 
. Administrative policies affecting the teachers. 

. Miscellaneous administrative policies. 

. Date at which school budget should be made. 
The budget calendar. 

. Types and nature of necessary facts. 

. Budget classifications. 

. Expenditure classifications. 

10. Revenue classifications. 


The first thing to be considered in the prepa- 
ration of a school budget is the function which 
the school is expected to render in a given 
community. This problem involves such con- 
siderations as: whether only a college-prepa- 
ratory curriculum will be offered in the high 
school; whether noncollege-preparatory curri- 
cula should be offered, and if so, the number 
and type; the kind and amount of community 
service the school should render, such as the 
offering of lectures and recreational facilities 
for adults, etc. Only by an exhaustive and thor- 
ough consideration of matters such as these can 
a school budget truly reflect a definitely 
adopted educational program which is the 
proud possession of a community. 

The fundamental social attitudes and desires 
essential for the development of a well-balanced 
educational program must emanate jointly 
from the laymen, the professional educators, 
and the board of education. The sifting and 
reviewing of the heterogeneous factors which 
determine the school program should be done 
by the chief executive of the school in thought- 
ful conference with the local board of edu- 
cation. 
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Internal Organization and Administrative 
Policies 


It is obvious that the educational program 
of a community is governed in part by the way 
in which the school system is organized. 
Whether a school system shall have the eight- 
four or the six-three-three type of organization, 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Atlantic City, February 26, 1935. 
2University of Wisconsin. 


John Guy Fowlkes 


platoon schools, a strong supervisory staff and 
departmental heads, are striking illustrations of 
how problems of internal organization affect 
the preparation of a school budget. 

- After the educational program and the inter- 
nal ‘organization of the school have been 
adopted, the next major consideration is the 
teaching staff. In this connection a definite 
decision must be reached concerning the 
minimum degree of professional preparation 
which will be required of all teachers. The 
question of probationary appointments and 
permanent tenure for teachers must be settled. 
The number of periods to be taught per day 
must be settled, and in many quarters leave-of- 
absence policies and teacher-retirement funds 
must be considered. The necessity for the thor- 
ough consideration and adoption of definite 
policies in connection with all these and other 
similar matters cannot be understated. 


Miscellaneous Administrative Policies 


In addition to the educational and admin- 
istrative policies just discussed, there are 
certain other general administrative policies 
which must be considered in the preparation 
of the school budget. Chief among these are 
the length of the school term and day, the 
length of the school day in terms of class 
periods, the pupil-teacher ratio to be main- 
tained, and the degree to which the school 
will furnish necessary supplies. Here again is 
striking evidence of the fact that the budget 
must reflect the policies adopted for the local 
school system. 

It is obvious that a school budget should be 
prepared and adopted before the fiscal period 
in which it is to be used. Unfortunately, 
practice does not conform to the preceding 
statement. Sound administrative practice 
demands that the chief executive should be 
sensitively conscious of budgetary needs 
throughout a school year, and hence some work 
essential in the collection of necessary data in 
the preparation of the budget should be in 
progress throughout the fiscal period preceding 
the year for which a budget is to be presented. 
Care should be taken not to confuse the presen- 
tation of the budget with necessary continuing 
work on the budget. 

In the larger school systems, a budget 
calendar showing specific work to be done, 
and the persons by whom such work is to be 
performed has proved quite helpful. Admin- 
istrators of smaller school systems have not 
used budget calendars as much as have the 
administrators of larger school systems. How- 
ever, it appears that a budget calendar should 
prove of just as great service to an adminis- 
trator of the smaller school system as to the 
one directing a larger system. 


Facts Needed for a Budget 


Several types of basic facts are essential in 
the preparation of a school budget. Outstand- 
ing among these are: population figures (in- 
cluding both total population and _ school 
population figures), data necessary in showing 
marked changes in the industrial and socio- 
logical conditions of the community, complete 
information concerning the financial ability of 
the community, revenues and all expenditures 
for all municipal corporations wholly or in 
part coterminous with the school district, and 
complete information concerning all rev- 
enues and expeditures for, and of, the school 
district. Data such as those indicated should 
be available, not only for the current fiscal 
year, but for a previous period long enough to 
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make possible the showing of basic economic 
and population trends within the community. 
Attention is called to the fact that figures on 
school population can be available only if a 
complete, accurate, and continuing system of 
child-accounting records is in operation within 
the school district. Hence it is seen that child 
accounting exerts a direct and powerful in- 
fluence upon the preparation of a_ school 
budget. 


School-Budget Classifications 

School-budget classifications are determined 
by the major classifications used in the finan- 
cial accounting of a school system. The two 
basic classification headings for a school budget 
are revenues and expenditures. The budget 
classification for estimating revenues should be 
divided into the various subheadings represent- 
ing all the sources of school support within the 
given community. The basic budget classifica- 
tion for expenditures should be separated into 
the various character headings; namely, gen- 
eral control, instruction, auxiliary agencies, co- 
ordinate activities, operation, maintenance, 
fixed charges, capital outlay, and debt service. 
Each of these major character classifications 
in turn should be separated into various appro- 
priate subheadings. As will be shown, it is 
customary in the preparation of a school budget 
to group general control, instruction, auxiliary 
agencies, co-ordinate activities, operation, 
maintenance, and fixed charges together, and 
to treat them as the current expense-budget 
items, treating debt service and capital outlay 
individually. While such a practice, if properly 
used, is a sound one, it should be remembered 
that capital outlay and debt service, as well 
as current expense, enter into a school budget, 
and all three major types of school expenditures 
should be scrutinized most carefully when a 
school budget is being prepared. 


Estimating Expenditures 

The first step in the actual preparation of 
a school budget is estimating expenditures. The 
first step in estimating expenditures is the 
establishment of the three basic expenditure 
classifications, namely: current expense, includ- 
ing general control, instruction, auxiliary agen- 
cies, co-ordinate activities, operation, mainte- 
nance, and fixed charges; Capital Outlay; and 
Debt Service. The next step is the estimation 
of the Current Expense Budget. There are two 
basic types of expenditures in the Current 
Expense Budget; namely, those buying per- 
sonal services and those buying nonpersonal 
services. Hence it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine the kind and number of staff members 
necessary for the execution of the educational 
program which has been adopted in keeping 
with the type of school organization chosen. 
The determining factors in the number of staff 
members needed by a school are the scope and 
quality of the educational program, number of 
children in school, size of class, building facil- 
ities, work load as measured by number of 
periods taught per week by teachers, number 
of hours worked per week by janitors, etc. The 
first essential fact in determining the number 
of workers needed is the probable school en- 
rollment. The first personal service need that 
should be determined is the teaching staff. All 
children attending a school during the second 
semester who expect to be in attendance the 
following year, should be enrolled for the 
following year in the spring. Such enrollment 
facts together with estimates of the number 
who will enter the kindergarten or first grade, 
nonresident pupils, transfers, and related estab- 
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lished policies, furnish the basis for determining 
the personal service needs of the school. 

The enrollment figures must be classified by 
buildings and grades, which makes it possible 
to determine personal services needed by the 
various specific organization units of the school. 
Administrative, supervisory, and clerical service 
staff needs must then be estimated in keeping 
with the nature, quality, and amount of desired 
services which are to be rendered by these 
workers. After the number of workers of each 
type has been determined, the budget for per- 
sonal services is easily determined by multiply- 
ing the number of workers by the salaries to 
be paid. 

The nonpersonal service demands of the 
current expense budget will be determined 
largely by the kind and amount of adminis- 
trative, instructional, and janitorial supplies 
necessary. The amount of money necessary for 
instructional supplies will be determined by the 
policy that has been adopted concerning the 
furnishing of supplies. In preparing the budget 
for materials or supplies in the current expense 
budget, a simple and effective procedure is that 
of using a per-child-enrolled amount for 
supplies, and thus ascertaining the supply 
budget for various buildings on the basis of 
this standard amount. 


Capital Outlay Estimates 

After the current expense budget has been 
prepared, the budget for capital outlay should 
be developed. The budget for capital outlay 
when analyzed on an object basis consists of 
expenditures for buildings, building equipment, 
and educational equipment (including appara- 
tus). The building program must be developed 
in keeping with the type of organization 
adopted and the number of children to be 
educated. The building program is a much 
more complex matter in the larger and rapidly 
growing communities than in the smaller rela- 
tively stable communities. Technical details of 


developing a building program do not fall with- . 


in the province of this discussion. 

When capital-outlay expenditures are 
analyzed on the basis of how they are 
financed, two other important classifications 
appear; namely, ordinary capital outlay 
(capital outlay that is financed out of the 
current receipts), and extraordinary capital 
outlay (capital outlay that is financed by 
bonding). Cognizance should be taken of these 
two types of financing capital-outlay programs 
in the preparations of a school budget. 

After the current expense and capital-outlay 
budgets have been prepared, attention should 
be directed toward the budget for debt service. 
In preparing the budget for debt service, cog- 
nizance should be taken of the fact that debt 
service is of three distinct types; namely, (1) 
the interest paid on loans necessary to obtain 
working capital and repaid during the same 
fiscal year in which they are borrowed; (2) the 
principal and interest payments on short-term 
loans or outstanding warrants; (3) the interest 
and principal payments on outstanding bonds. 
With the completion of estimates for current 
expense, capital outlay, and debt service, the 
tentative, or working budget for expenditures 
is completed. 

It is customary in discussing the preparation 
of a school budget to present a somewhat 
heterogeneous collection of forms to be used. 
For the preparation of the budget many 
supporting data on the particular forms used 
within a school system must be utilized in 
assembling essential supporting facts. For 
recording the assembled tentative budget the 
regular accounting ledger forms serve the 
purpose very satisfactorily. 


Estimating Receipts 
It may appear unusual that estimated ex- 
penditures were discussed before estimated 
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receipts. Unfortunately, in too many instances 
a school budget is made by guessing at the 
amount of money available and making expen- 
diture estimates accordingly. School services 
essential for the achievement of the adopted 
educational program of a community should 
be financed. If, after a comparison of estimated 
expenditures and probable available receipts, 
it is necessary to curtail expenditure estimates, 
such curtailment should come on the basis of 
what services are least essential. “Spend what 
is needed so long as financial abilities allow” 
rather than “spend what we can get” should 
be a basic thesis for the construction of a 
school budget. 

There are two types of classifications which 
should be used in estimating receipts. The first 
of these includes the two major headings in- 
volved when the cash receipts are separated on 
the basis of whether they are revenue or non- 
revenue receipts. The second of these two types 
of classifications separates receipts raised in the 
local district from receipts from all other 
sources. Recognition should also be made of 
the type of tax used in raising school funds. 
Unfortunately, in most school districts by far 
the major amount of school receipts comes 
from the local tax on real estate. The amount 
of money to be raised by the local property 
tax is estimated by subtracting the total amount 
of anticipated receipts from sources other than 
the local property tax from the total estimated 
expenditures. The amount of money to be 
raised by the local property tax is the basis 
for the establishment of the local tax rate for 
schools. In estimating the amount which must 
be raised by a local property tax, care should 
be taken to recognize any increase or decrease 
in the assessed valuation of property within 
the local school district. Care should be taken 
also to estimate the probable amount of delin- 
quent or unpaid taxes. 


Reviewing and Correcting the Tentative 
Budget 

It should be remembered that until a school 
budget has been approved and adopted by the 
authorizing body, it is in reality a recom- 
mended or tentative budget. After the tentative 
budget has been assembled and before it is 
formally presented for adoption, it should be 
scrutinized most carefully by the chief executive 
and a group of selected staff members. One of 
the most effective ways of analyzing the tenta- 
tive budget is by a per cent analysis of the 
various sources of revenue and objects of ex- 
penditure in relation to the adopted school pro- 
gram, prevailing teacher-qualification require- 
ments, prevailing salary schedule, pupil-teacher 
ratio, and work load. In order to throw a single 
year’s budget into proper relief these factors 
should be studied over a five-year period at 
least. Form I shows a form for analyzing a 
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Yorn I - A complete statement of the adopted educational program, and the 
prevailing salary echedule should be available. 


A USEFUL FORM FOR ANALYZING A BUDGET 


tentative budget on the basis of the factors 
suggested. 

During recent years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to make a per cent analysis 
of the annual budgets only for current expense. 
This is an extremely dangerous practice. Dur- 
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ing the period 1920-1928, many school districts 
expended large sums for school buildings, which 
sums in most cases were raised by bonding. An 
analysis of the debt service account of such 
communities shows that in many instances as 
high as 40 per cent of the total annual expendi- 
tures for schools goes for interest and principal 
payments on outstanding school-bonded in- 
debtedness. In other communities where large 
sums are borrowed during the first semester of 
each school year and which are paid during the 
second semester, the interest for such current 
loans, if available for other expenditures, would 
make possible many essential materials or 
supplies which cannot be had under the present 
financial policy. The matter of paying interest 
in order that operating funds may be available 
should receive careful consideration. 

In studying the capital-outlay program of a 
school system, it is clear that a 5-year period 
is far too short a time to reveal capital-outlay 
policies. Capital-outlay expenditures for schools 
should be studied at least over a 25-year period 
if any valid conclusions are to be drawn. How- 
ever, the need for long-term study of capital- 
outlay programs for schools in no way obviates 
the necessity for the type of comparison sug- 
gested in Form I. Although from a strict ac- 
counting standpoint it may be unsound to 
compare annual budgets for current expense, 
debt service, and capital outlay, in light of the 
gross misinterpretation made of school costs 


.by certain groups of laymen, such comparisons 


seem essential. 

After a per cent analysis has been made of 
the three different divisions of the school 
budget, the question of proper balance between 
the different character classifications of the 
current expense budget arises. Numerous 
studies have been made of the per cent of total 
expenditures absorbed by the seven character 
items of current expense among school systems 
of various sizes. Per cent analyses of the char- 
acter divisions of the current expense budget 
should be made from year to year as a check 
on the prevailing practice within the local 
school system. Such an analysis should not lead 
to the conclusion that the per cent absorbed 
by any given character division, such as main- 
tenance, should be invariably the same. Dur- 
ing periods of economic stress the best admin- 
istrator is not the one who cuts all character 
items on the same percentage basis, but rather 
is the administrator who most carefully decides 
the relative essentialness of the various char- 
acter classifications and makes budget cuts 
accordingly. 

After the tentative budget has been analyzed 
by the chief executive and the staff, any essen- 
tial adjustments including increases or decreases 
in specific items should be made. The tentative 
budget is then ready for presentation to the 
administrative body which has the authority 
of approving or adopting the final or operat- 
ing budget for the school. 


Comparison with Other Budgets 

So general is the practice of comparing the 
school budget and school unit cost of one com- 
munity with the budgets and unit costs of so- 
called other comparable communities that it 
seems necessary to comment upon this practice. 
Too often school administrators have compared 
budgets and unit costs of other communities, 
not in an attempt to analyze their own situ- 
ation, but rather to gain a reputation of effi- 
ciency by “throwing brickbats” at their fellow 
workers. Such a practice is not only highly un- 
professional, but over an extended period of 
time will prove dangerous and troublesome. 

Of what value is it to hear that the cost of 
secondary education in a given community last 
year was so many thousands of dollars unless 
the determining factors are known? Some of 
these most pertinent factors are: Grades in- 

(Concluded on Page 73) 





The Whys and Wherefores of Mr. Peter Barron 


New Doctrine for Monroe—VII. 
Brooke W. Hills 


In the comparatively short time Mr. Smith B. Hamilton had been 
filling the two-headed position of school superintendent and high-school 
principal in the town of Monroe, he had seen a good many unusual 
things, had found reason to suspect a good many more unusual things 
he had not yet actually seen, and had met a reasonably large number 
of people who had caused him a considerable amount of astonishment. 
Indeed, some time before the advent of this applicant, Mr. Peter Barron, 
in his office, Mr. Hamilton had reached the opinion that almost any- 
thing might happen in this remarkable town. This latest development 
was proof enough for such a conclusion. 

How often in your own experience, Mr. Superintendent of Schools, 
how often, we ask you, has an applicant for a job on your own teaching 
force, a man or a woman with an outstanding record of success over 
a period of five years, a personable, likable teacher, looked you in the 
eye with a smile and answered your question, 

“Why did you leave your last position a month after beginning 
work?” with the quick, unblushingly reply, 

“The superintendent said I couldn’t maintain discipline!” 

Now, of course, we ourselves have been at this business of running 
a school system for a mere matter of about 25 years. In this length of 
time we have seen plenty of peculiar things happen. We may venture 
a step farther, make a clean breast of it, and say frankly that in school- 
work almost anything may happen, no matter what the town or where 
its location; such is our definite opinion. But with all due regard for 
what we have seen and heard in all these years, we are here to say 
that not once in a blue moon —if there is any such peculiar celestial 
phenomenon — nor in any blue moon that ever may have existed with- 
out our knowledge, have we as yet met this charmingly outspoken reply, 

“T left a perfectly good position, took another, and had to get out in 
a month, because the superintendent said I couldn’t maintain dis- 
cipline.” 

We realize this experience may be added to our repertoire during the 
next quarter century; we’re willing to wait for it. 

Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, confronted by this unheard-of (to him) 
situation, first and immediately thought of the most obvious solution 
of his perplexities—to call in his secretary forthwith, and bluntly 
inquire if she had seen many very recent indications pointing to a 
gradual decline in his own mentality. On second thought, he decided 
to leave Miss Ross alone — for the present, at least. There might be 
no particular advantage gained from any catechisms along this line; 
if she confirmed his own prompt self-diagnosis, the results, while inter- 
esting, would inevitably add another complication to a situation already 
troubled enough. If she, as yet, had failed to notice any such symptoms, 
it might be poor policy to suggest such an idea; she’d probably reach 
her own conclusions without any help. Wherefore, Mr. Hamilton, hav- 
ing again cast a quick look at the smiling Mr. Barron, took refuge in 
another reading of his visitor’s record, in this way escaping the direct 
glance of the young man in the chair opposite. 

Helpful hint to an applicant for a school job: If your prospective 
employer, in answer to some remark, suddenly starts a rereading of 
your application, or begins to paw among the papers on his desk with- 
out looking up, you may be certain of one thing, at least. You’ve got 
him guessing! 

And Mr. Hamilton was guessing, guessing plenty, as he turned over 
these comments from Greenwich: “Very successful teacher, Mr. Barron. 
. . . Unusually clear thinker. . . . Co-operative to the last degree. . . . 
Has the human instinct. . . . Disciplines easily and without apparent 
effort. . . . Most helpful in keeping the morale of the school at a high 
level.” Greenwich: “A thorough and honest school, the type of school 
to which sensible parents desire to send their children,” to quote the 
findings of one survey. Greenwich, a real educational landmark, known 
everywhere as such. ... Four years of success at Greenwich; a 
twenty days’ failure at Blackburg! 

Everyone knows Greenwich — but Blackburg! Blackburg!/ thought 
Hamilton. Where have I heard of that place? . . . “Oh, yes!” and 
there flashed through his mind the incident related to him a couple 
of years before by a friend who had visited that system in search of a 
teacher applying for a position. . . . The superintendent who had gone 
there early in the spring, and had found the Blackburg superintendent 
working away at his desk, the “busy executive” who did not look up 


at the twice-repeated “Good morning.” His friend who had stood on 
the carpet in this stranger’s office fully ten minutes before he was met 
with a curt, “Well, what do you want?” from the man in the swivel 
chair. . . . The Blackburg superintendent who had answered the polite * 
inquiry as to the ability of Miss Jones, with, “Oh, she’s applying to 
you for a job, is she; Ill have her right down!” . . . The quietly 
dressed, refined young woman who had entered the office with an 
anxious look on her face which brightened at the sight of the visitor. 
. . . the “This man here says you’re applying to him for a job. Is this 
true? Tell me, and be quick about it!” .. . the hurt, embarrassed 
Miss Jones, “But, I haven’t signed my contract for next year, and you 
told me I might look around” . . . the “Go get your contract; I'll 
see if it is any good!” ... the swift glance at the unsigned agree- 
ment; the deliberate tearing to bits of the scrap of paper, its fling to 
the floor from angry fingers . . . the rough “That’s what I think of 
you and your contract!” ...A college graduate with two degrees 
fumbling through mortified tears for these poor pieces at her feet . . . 
that young woman who left behind her those long-cherished ideals for 
service among children, who took a position three months later in a 
business office where her employer — though not a schoolman — at 
least was a gentleman. ... This young woman, disillusioned, dis- 
gusted, through forever with schoolwork. . . . “How does a fellow like 
that hold his job?” to an inquiry later on by the indignant visiting 
superintendent: “Why, he’s the best backslapper you ever saw. He 
belongs to everything in town you can join. Always on hand at every 
dinner; looks the crowd over carefully and sits with the people he 
figures can do him the most good; always laughs just at the right time, 
and tells the story afterward as ‘the best thing I’ve heard in a dog’s 
age,’ taking pains to see that his remark gets back to the person 
responsible for the story in the first place. Buys tickets to every benefit 
that’s pulled off. Goes to church every Sunday and hangs around the 
door after the service; shakes ’most as many hands as the minister him- 
self. Flatters every newcomer on the school board, no matter how much 
he may have talked against him behind his back before election, by 
seeking his advice on school matters and referring to it in his reports; 
gets his name in the papers continually, even though he has to send 
for the reporters to give them such news as he thinks will help him. 
You know this type. The trouble is, his board doesn’t know him as he 
really is. All they do know is what they see of him outside school. . . . 
Why don’t the teachers talk? Do you think they want to lose their 
jobs, you poor sap? . . . Good night!” 

Yes, indeed; Mr. Hamilton did remember; he remembered now, 
perfectly. And his first involuntary good opinion of the pleasant Mr. 
Peter Barron was multiplied instantly just about a thousand times. . . . 
“Escaped from Blackburg.” . . . A good title for the story he wanted 
to write sometime. 

“T’ve heard of that town; heard quite a little. I’ve also heard of 
Greenwich. Now, then, Mr. Peter Barron, kindly advise me of your 
troubles.” 

Mr. Barron accepted the invitation. 

“Why, you see it was like this. I didn’t want to leave Greenwich, 
but I did want to get along faster than possible with their salary 
schedule, so I looked for another job, and took Blackburg at a pretty 
fair raise. 

“Well, I had the senior boys in my homeroom. They were all right; 
at first I'd had some misgivings, because the superintendent had told 
me they were a hard crowd to handle, but I didn’t find them that 
way at all. It didn’t take us very long to get acquainted. I guess there 
must have been some trouble in the past around the school, because 
one of the teachers said they always held fire drills at the end of the 
day; it seems the superintendent came over there one morning about 
two years ago and ran one. This time the children kept right on going 
once they were outside —all the way home, as a matter of fact. 
Naturally, this made him good and sore; he suspended three or four 
boys he said were the ringleaders, taking pains to pick out only those 
that came from homes that didn’t count for much. The real culprits 
he let go scot-free. Next he fired the teacher in charge of the room, 
and got the board to back up his demand calling for law and order in 
the school. By running the drills now at the end of the day, he avoids 
the possibility of a repetition of this particular trouble.” 
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“That’s a new idea in school management!” thought the interested 
Mr. Hamilton. 

“It’s a fact those boys and I didn’t have a particle of trouble. I told 
them I guessed they knew what they were there for, and I hoped I knew 
why I was there. You see, around Greenwich everyone seems to take 
it for granted there won’t be any trouble, and there never is; the 
sentiment of the school is all against anything of the kind. The chil- 
dren take pride in their surroundings; they know they have a good 
school, and they won’t do anything to spoil it. I couldn’t see why the 
same thing wouldn’t work just as well at Blackburg, and I talked to 
the boys about it. They said they’d like to try out the plan. And we 
did; I could see myself getting somewhere, but suddenly, one morning, 
I was told the superintendent wanted me in the high-school office. 

“He was mighty short. ‘What’s all this I hear about you giving these 
boys sermons on self-government?’ he ejaculated. ‘Don’t you know 


-you’ve got to put the fear of the Lord in their hearts the first thing? 


What’s the matter with you, anyway?’ 

“T was startled, of course. I suppose it is true that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, but I hadn’t thought of my own 
methods in teaching from that standpoint, and I guess I told him so 
rather plainly. He told me not to try to be funny; told me to look out. 

“T saw the position I was in. ‘Why, has anything happened yet?’ 
I asked, trying to feel my way along. 

““No, but it might,’ was his reply. ‘Either you change your tune 
or you won't last very long with me.’ 

“Vou want me to understand, then, that unless I make these boys 
stand around, I’m a failure in discipline?’ 

“<That’s just exactly what I do mean. Make up your mind, and 
make it up quick.’ 

“T did. I told him I’d go back and finish the class I was then teach- 
ing; that at the end of this recitation I thought it would be well for 
him to get a substitute, since I was definitely through. 

“You'll be sorry for this!’ he fairly yelled at me, as I walked out 
of the Office. 

“‘T am sorry, already!’ I answered. And that was that. I went home, 
packed up. my things, and left town before noon. That was about ten 
days ago. And here I am.” 

Whereupon the pleasant but definitely,opinionated Mr. Barron again 
smiled agreeably at Mr. Hamilton. .. . 

About an hour later the superintendent of schools of Monroe asked 
Miss Ross to fill in a contract for the newly appointed Head of the 
Social-Science Department. 

“That chap Barron will make good, I’ll bet a dollar,” said he, possibly 
to justify his own decision. 

Apparently Miss Ross had reached several conclusions of her own. 
For, as she bent over her machine, she answered, 

“That type of person generally does.” 

This, then, is the account of the entrance of Mr. Peter Barron upon 
the scene at Monroe. This Mr. Barron who believed that high-school 
pupils may have some ideas of their own concerning conduct. This Mr. 
Barron, who seemed to understand what Mr. Hamilton meant by his 
expression, 

“There is no reason why our young people may not develop a sense 
of proportion of their own. . . . I suspect it’s rather a new idea in 
this school; a bit of a plan I have about a new doctrine for Monroe.” 

Mrs. Hamilton noticed her husband was whistling as he reached home 
a little late for lunch that noon. For some reason or other, he seemed 
quite well pleased with himself. And she heard him singing away up- 
stairs as he ran the water over his hands and dried them on his towel. 
It made her glad, too . . . he hadn’t sung much around the house 
of late. 

ONE OBJECTIVE AND SEVERAL OBJECTIONS 

Like many similar communities in a rapidly growing section adjacent 
to a large city, the town of Monroe served as a marketing place for 
several other smaller and neighboring districts. From these hamlets, 
and from farms a little farther out, each day came a considerable 
number of visitors on one errand or another; but Saturday nights a 
holiday throng crowded the sidewalks bordering the public square, 
around which the stores, restaurants, movie theaters, and confectionary 
shops were located. 

Come to town, these folks, to do their week-end shopping; here to 
wander up and down the brilliantly lighted streets, to meet with their 
friends, to catch up with the week’s news. The Monroe Chamber of 
Commerce carefully fostered these festive evenings. In the center of the 
park, dancers strutted, pushed and elbowed their partners through the 
intricacies of the latest importation from the screen — up and down the 
raised floor, sliding, turning, weaving in and out, with every foot — 
and, incidentally, every gum-laden jaw — operating in exact rhythm — 
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or nearly in exact rhythm — with the strains of music emanating from 
the town band. “Now, don’t you go for to pick on my Bill,” as one 
young lady observed to an indignant friend during an interlude; “His 
heart’s in the right place, even if his feet ain’t.” 

At one end of this plaza, something of interest ‘““was most always 
going on.” This might take the form of the last night set aside for the 
raffling off of the beautiful new sedan, when, for a mere quarter, any- 
one might buy a chance to drive home in state; might drive home in 
state — with the chances usually twenty thousand to one against him! 
But someone always did; and this was perfectly “O.K.” with the local 
Commissioner of Safety, since the net proceeds from this enterprise. 
were invariably devoted to some such worthy cause as the Monroe 
Hospital, the Public Library, and other town projects which have 
a perpetual habit of appearing in the red. If it were not a sedan, bought 
from some local dealer you may be sure, then, some lucky ticket-holder 
might easily find himself in possession of a “desirable building lot,’ 
also bought for the occasion from some local agent, willing to part 
with an idle piece of property, and more than willing to let someone 
else have the pleasure of taking care of its taxes. 

Saturday night was also an exhibition night for several other civic 
functions, set up and put on for the edification and enlightenment of 
Monroe and its visitors. At one time, the parade of the drill team of 
the local lodge, executing their right-by-fours and into-line a good dozen 
times inside a single block, and “never getting it gummed up once.”’ 
At another time, along about eight o’clock, the solemn procession of 
eight stalwart blue-coated defenders of the peace; their grim, impassive 
faces looking neither to right nor left as they took their way to those 
dark corners around town, where, a little later, the hollow thump 
of their night-sticks on the flag-walks would warn the lurking rogue to 
beware the well-guarded precincts of “Monroe the beautiful.” Invariably, 
too, always when the automobiles were the thickest, always when the 
crowd was the densest, always — as one somewhat cynical visitor once 
observed, “when they might make themselves the biggest nuisance’ — 
would come the wailing notes from the siren mounted aloft the hook- 
and-ladder truck of the South Side fire annihilators, out to show what 
they would do should flames ever threaten their fair city .. . the 
blaaing of the siren, followed the next instant by the rush of the red- 
painted equippage as it swung past dodging groups of gaping small boys 

. . the driver, hanging on to his steering wheel for dear life; the 
rubber-coated, leather-helmeted fire laddies, perched precariously along 
the runningboards, “their faces all alit with the stern sense of duty,” 
as a sentimental correspondent once observed in the crowded columns 
of the Jtem. . . . ’Cussed sight more likely a bunch of those fellows 
are lit-up with something a darned sight stronger than duty,” to quote 
the not-so-sentimental Mr. Bill Dobson, marooned for the night in 
Monroe, on one occasion when he managed to whisk his car into a 
narrow space at the side, “just about two jumps ahead of that gang 
of Desperate Desmonds who made a good try at wrecking me with 
a ten-ton fire truck.” . . . Mr. Dobson’s feelings were not all on the 
surface by any means; but, as has been pointed out more than once 
in this narrative, he could move mighty quick when he had to, and 
usually could find words sufficient for the occasion when his soul was 
a little out of whack. .. . 

But we are reminded that this is a pedagogical story, and so we 
hurry past with these comments. Monroe, of course. But remember, 
please, that when we speak of Monroe, we might equally as well use 
the names of any one of a thousand similar towns, here, there and 
everywhere. Remember, too, that our own towns and their customs 
may seem equally odd to the natives of these thousand Monroes. It’s 
all in the point of view, a case of “City squash and country pumpkin,” 
and you can take your choice. . . . It was Saturday night in Monroe. 

One of these fine nights in early October, Mr. Smith B. Hamilton 
found himself a part of this milling throng. As he was leaving a store, 
forgotten package under his arm, someone called him by name; whirl- 
ing around, he caught sight of Benkert of the school board, who came 
across the sidewalk to meet him. 

“Well, well, Mr. Hamilton; looks as if your memory isn’t any better 
than mine.” This with a smile, nodding at his own parcel. And quicky, 
then, 

“T want you to meet Mr. Anderson, president of the Lutherville board 
of education.” Mr. Hamilton murmured his pleasure as he shook hands 
with the tall, rather shy of appearance, middle-aged stranger, obviously 
dressed for the evening in his best suit. . . . Lutherville, thought 
Hamilton rapidly . . . Lutherville? Oh, yes; one of the small contrib- 
uting districts. Occasionally transfers its pupils to some other school, 
when a tuition rate shows much variation . . . mostly farmers’ chil- 


dren . . . fine, conservative class . . . have to watch their budgets 
pretty carefully; these folks realize how hard it is to earn money; best 
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people in the world when you get to know them. . . . I don’t know 
them; wonder if they really know us? Going to find out right now. . 
Sooner or later this competition for tuition pupils is going to make 
trouble for us; it’s worth a try, anyway... . 

“T’ve been hoping to meet you, Mr. Anderson; I’ve hoped you might 
stop in some time to visit the school.” 

“Rather hard to get away during the day.” Hesitatingly, “Anyhow, 
I feel a bit out of place in your big building. It’s a good deal different 
from the kind of a school I went to.” 

Mr. Hamilton again: 

“T’ve been thinking of this very thing, lately, Mr. Benkert. Here’s 
Mr. Anderson and all his board, and here are all these other boards; 
I presume hardly any of them have had much chance to go through 
the building and look over the place where they are sending their 
children.” 

“And where we are sending checks for tuition right along,” said 
Anderson rather bluntly. He turned color. “Oh, I don’t mean it quite 
‘he way that sounds; but, lots of times our folks come to me because 
I’m supposed to be president of the school board, and they ask me 
all sorts of questions, and I have to confess I’ve never been inside 
the place in my life. It doesn’t seem as if I have been quite up to snuff; 
we ought to know you folks better. . . . I know you run a good school, 
but I don’t like the idea of being in the dark about a lot of things, any 
more than I like the idea of butting in.” 

Objective Number Seven, thought Hamilton. . . . My first report to 
the Monroe board: “A closer relationship between the districts send- 
ing tuition pupils to this school and our own district.” . . . Here’s a 
chance to talk things over among ourselves, a chance to iron out a lot 
of these petty differences, a chance for everyone to lay his cards on 
the table in a free and open discussion. . . . Not the scant opportunity 
afforded by these Go-to-School Nights, valuable as they are, or the 
similar scant opportunity afforded in the excitement and rush of the 
high-school commencement, but the opportunity to meet and go over 
matters with a relatively small group. . . . ““We’ve broken bread and 
eaten salt together.” . . . Worth trying. 

And four weeks later: 

“First Annual Get-Together Dinner of the Monroe Board of Educa- 
tion and Boards of Education of Sending Districts.” . . . Ninety-two 
school-board members present, seated indiscriminately, not by district. 
So far as possible, a Monroe board member as host at each table; the 
various board presidents at the head table, along with the representative 
from the State Department. . . . The preliminary inspection of the 
building; dinner prepared and served in the cafeteria by the pupils 
in domestic science. . . . “Like to have you meet my daughter; that 
your girl over there? These young ones know how to do this sort of 
thing, don’t they? Here goes my fourth biscuit!” 

And a little later in the evening; 

“This is just as much your school as our’s; we want to tell you what 
we are trying to do, and we want to know what you would like to have 
us do. Our problems are mutual, and we must work them out together.” 

And later, the pleasant good-nights, the expressions of mutual good- 
will. “We know the way, now, and we'll be over again.” .. . 

“We've broken bread and eaten salt together.” . 

The next day, but not in Monroe; 

“Say, those fellows over there at Monroe are all right. They gave us 
a bang-up dinner, and they didn’t have any long-winded speeches, 
either. We all just got right down to brass tacks. Say, I didn’t know 
before what they are up against in that high school. Now I do! I went 
all through the place; a Monroe board man took a bunch of us around, 
and we asked him about a million questions and got a lot of things 
straightened out. They’re dead anxious to go along with us, and now 
we know who we’re doing business with. They're a bunch of regular 
fellows, I'll tell you. That school is good enough for our children from 
now on, and what’s more, it’s going to keep on being good enough for 
them, just as long as J’m on this board of education.” 

Same day, and also not in Monroe; 

“Ves, I know Monroe is charging a little higher tuition rate than 
Brookton, but our board is satisfied we’re getting more than our 
money’s worth, right where we are. I’ve seen their figures, and I know 
their costs. That Monroe board is all right, and so is the school. No, 
I won’t vote for any change of location, not after last night, and the 
rest of the board feels the same way about it. So does the Lutherville 
board; they told us so on the way home. Better go there yourself, and 
look that Monroe school over; you’ll get your own eyes opened, same 
as we did.” 
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Same day, but in Monroe: 


“I don’t know how original your idea of a Get-Together Dinner is, 
Mr. Hamilton; but I’m absolutely certain from the comments I have 
heard everywhere, that last night’s affair is going to do more to keep 
our contributing districts satisfied and in line than anything else we’ve 
tried in the last ten years. They had their chance to say what they 
thought, and get our own point of view at the same time. They went 
home realizing we’re trying to work with them. That sentiment you put 
on the menu card, ‘One for all, and all for one,’ just about sizes up 
the spirit of the whole occasion.” 

Same day again, and again in Monroe: 

“What if the dinner did cost a hundred dollars? Can’t you see that 
if we have saved just one tuition pupil for this district, we’ve actually 
made money by the affair? That was one darned good idea, and don’t 
you forget it!” 

Also the same day, but this time in the Monroe Jtem. 


Mr. HAMILTON, WE OBJECT! 


This editorial, Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, is written more in sorrow than in 
any spirit of ill-will, although, speaking as we do for a great- many of our 
hard-pressed taxpayers, we are more than justified in expressing our keen 
resentment at the outrageous expenditure of public funds. incurred by the 
dinner given at the school last night. We address our remarks directly to you, 
Mr. Hamilton, for our prompt investigation shows that it is you, yourself, 
who suggested this affair. 

One Hundred Dollars, Mr. Hamilton, may not seem like a large amount 
of money to a man in your well-paid position. But ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS spent fora COMPLIMENTARY DINNER in these hard times! 
Surely, surely, even with your comparative inexperience; even though with 
the rashness of youth you have undertaken the responsibilities of filling two 
full-time positions through the medium of your own office, an undertaking 
which few, if any mature men would consider for a moment —surely, Mr. 
Hamilton, your own sober second judgment today must convince you of the 
utter folly, the heedlessness, the absolute contempt for the rights of our tax- 


payers you have just demonstrated by bringing about this waste of public 
funds. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for dinners given away to strangers from 
out of town! What about our own hungry people, Mr. Hamilton? How can 
you face them today on the streets of Monroe? 

With sorrow, rather than with ill-will, we register our emphatic objection 
to a continuance of this wild orgy of spending. Sorrow, Mr. Hamilton, for 
last night’s affair does not augur well for your future in this town. Surprise, 
that thus far you have utterly failed to explain your recent incomprehensible 
attitude in the conduct of our public schools. Real regret, that you have 
completely ignored our outspoken invitation to use our columns in justify- 
ing your mysterious administration to the people of Monroe. 


Mr. Hamilton, for the last time we offer you this opportunity. Take it 
or leave it! The issue is up to you! 


A Few Bits oF CONVERSATION 


“Hello, Mr. Hamilton; this is your accomplice in snatching crusts 
from the lips of the hungry! . . . Benkert, sure! . . . Yes, of course, 
I saw Short’s latest effusion. . . . ‘Take it or leave it!’ . . . That’s 
right; leave it. . . . Don’t worry. .... m 

“Gosh, Short, you certainly can sling the King’s English! I saw the 
postman coming up the walk to the school this afternoon, and so 
I made up an errand and went into Hamilton’s office just as he was 
reading your editorial. Was he burned up! He could hardly speak, he 
was so mad, though he was just as sweet as a piece of poison ivy; 
and that dumb secretary of his was fit to be tied. A few more good 
rib-roasters like this, and you'll have that smart Alec hollering for 
help! . .. Yes, I think it’s a good plan to mail a couple of hundred 
marked copies to people around town so they can see what kind of 
a fellow Hamilton is; and why don’t you mail a copy to each of these 
boards from out of town so they can read ’em aloud at their next 
meeting. . . . But say, Short, why didn’t you mention in your story 
that I was insulted, too, because he left me off the invitation list; 
you know I’ve been here, teaching away for the last twenty-five years. 
Next time don’t forget Jackson R. Tyrone, will you?” 

“May I come in a second, Mr. Hamilton? Thanks; I just want to 
ask you if this local paper is likely to print any news about me because 
I’m the new social-science teacher here? . . . You think they will? 
.. . Is that so? . . . Thanks a lot. . . . No, I can’t very well stay 
longer; there’s a man uptown I want to see.” 2 

Miss Ross (to herself): “I wonder what’s the matter with Mr. 
Barron; he hardly spoke to me.” . . . (aloud): “Yes, Mr. Hamilton, 
I'll be there in a moment.” . . . (to herself) —“‘What is the matter 
with Peter Barron?” .. . 

(To Be Continued) 
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Is the Report Card Doomed? 


“What will your parents say if I give you an F 
for a grade?” has long been one of the favorite ad- 
monitions of the pedagogue. This threat (real or 
implied as it may be) has frequently precipitated 
fear and panic in the child’s heart. One often picks 
up a paper to find the story of a child who has run 
away from home rather than face his parents with 
a poor report card. Notwithstanding these tragedies, 
any proposals to modify the present vicious sys- 
tems of school reports has been subjected to the 
cross-fire of criticism coming from the more con- 
servative parents, and the traditionally minded 
teachers, who seek to perpetuate the antiquated sys- 
tem on the theory that “what was good enough for 
them is certainly good enough for their children.” 
Despite this criticism there is a very definite trend 
in some of the more progressive school systems to 
give children the break they deserve by adopting a 
new and better type of pupil-home report This is 
a matter in which boards of education and parents 
should interest themselves. 

It has been my privilege, as a school executive, 
to talk with many parents on the subject of pupil- 
home reports and there is already evidence that in- 
telligent parents are beginning to question the value 
of grades and marks which the teachers communi- 
cate to them on the old type of report card. There 
is, in fact, a fast-growing conviction that grades 
and marks are artificial stimuli, the values of which 
may be more apparent than real. Many parents are 
coming to believe that results of an education do 
not readily lend themselves to such superficial 
measurement and some parents have even intimated 
that marks may represent a considerable degree of 
guesswork on the part of the teachers. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to recall that a group of 
school superintendents and principals, enrolled in a 
graduate course in one of the state universities, were 
recently handed facsimile copies of a fourth-grade 
arithmetic paper with instruction to grade them. 
The papers were identical in all respects but the 
grades given the papers ranged from zero to 94 per 
cent. Evidence of this kind leads one to question 
the validity of marks and reflects the variability of 
human judgments. 


What Shall Be Reported? 


As yet the schools have no scientific method of 
measuring character development, growth in citi- 
zenship attributes, or the formation of wholesome 
attitudes. Many parents believe that these are the 
truly worth-while evidences of an _ education. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out that marks and 
grades are often responsible for much ill feeling 
among children and are, therefore, guilty of en- 
couraging an unhealthy kind of competition. This 
group of parents believes that the child should be 
encouraged to compete against his own best efforts 
rather than against the accomplishments of other 
students who may or may not have special abilities 
in a particular study. 

I am inclined to agree with the viewpoint of this 
group of parents. It has been naively suggested by 
the “die-hards” that grades and marks are valuable 
in that they furnish an incentive for children to do 
their best standard of work. Proponents of this 
argument inadvertently overlook the fact that the 
modern school has many other motivating tech- 
niques which are equally as valuable if not more 
valuable. This is one instance in which the means 
employed certainly do not justify the end gained. 
While it may be true that grades and marks may, 
in a measure, reflect the ability of a student to 
master so much formal subject matter 1s presented 
in a textbook, there is reason to suspect that pres- 
ent-day education must concern itself with matters 
of greater importance. In Garfield Heights, we be- 
lieve that the health of mind and body, the ability 
to live and work successfully with others. the for- 
mation of proper work habits and attitudes, all have 
an important bearing upon a child’s developments 
as well as being important in themselves. When we 
accept this point of view we are necessarily com- 
mitted to the thesis that school marks and the re- 
ports, which in the past have emphasized the values 


1Dr. Maurer presented this illuminating discussion of Report 
Cards to the April meeting of the Garfield Heights, Ohio, board 
of education. The suggested change in policy has been accepted 
for immediate use. 
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of such marks, are glaringly inadequate as indices 
of real accomplishment on the part of a student. 
Education is not an industry and therefore its pro- 
cedures can never be mechanized or standardized. 

The stuff with which education deals is precious 
human material, infinitely complex and diverse. 
Marks are not the best measures of student achieve- 
ment. Parents and teachers must face the issue 
squarely and co-operate in devising a plan that will 
be less arbitrary. The best report card fails miser- 
ably in diagnosing the difficulties of a child, and 
that is a matter of paramount importance to the 
parent. If the child is not doing satisfactory work 
at school the parents want to know, why not and 
what they can do to help the teacher remedy the 
situation. 


Better School-Home Contacts Needed 


Furthermore, it must be admitted that the report 
card is all too frequently the only bona fide contact 
between the home and the school. Recognizing this 
fact, and recognizing also the fact that school 
marks have too often been accepted at their face 
value and as ends in themselves, the teachers of the 
Garfield Heights elementary schools have this year 
experimented with the use of an informal type of 
pupil-home report. It has been the desire of these 
teachers to tell the parents more about the progress 
of their children, their problems, their difficulties, 
and their special abilities than has been told the 
parents heretofore. The teachers have taken the 
position that they are teaching children rather than 
teaching so many subjects. We have no place in 
this system for teachers who insist on teaching 
arithmetic to John and Mary. On the other hand, 
we are anxious to employ teachers who recognize 
the fact that their.work is to teach John and Mary 
by means of arithmetic. There is a difference. The 
new report card is quite informal and assumes more 
the form of a letter from the teacher to the parent. 
The most noticeable and noteworthy feature of this 
new report is the conspicuous absence of grades 
and marks as such. The report simply tells the 
parents whether or not the child is doing satisfac- 
tory work. In the space provided for comments of 
the teacher, the parent is told the nature of the 
difficulty or why the child deserves commendation. 
On this newer type of report special emphasis is 
placed on the school activities of the child and his 
attitudes. The report also provides space for the 
written reaction of the parent. 

Is the report card doomed? We believe the an- 
swer is yes—that is, if parents are inclined to 
think of the report card as a device for reporting 
sO many grades.and marks. All forms of student 
report cards are bad because they have a tendency 
to focus the attention of the teacher on certain 
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selected items of child development instead of en- 
couraging her to deal with the child as a living, 
evolving organism. The case against marks points to 
the fact that it is only a matter of time until school 
reports will take the form of a personal letter from 
the teacher to the parent. One might speculate in- 
terminably as to the length of time that will be re- 
quired to educate the public in a matter of this 
kind, and it must always be remembered that the 
schools of any community will never be any better 
than the people of the community want them to be. 


Some Report Objectives 


The informal letters which the teacher will write 
to the parent, at period intervals during the year, 
will tell of real difficulties or real accomplishment, 
on the part of the student instead of indicating 
his relative standing in the class. That, after all, is 
what the parent is chiefly interested in. In all prob- 
ability, the reports will be issued less frequently 
than has been the custom in the past — possibly 
twice or four times a year. Most parents, when con- 
sulted on this subject, take the position that they 
would much prefer to receive a comprehensive re- 
port on their children, even though they received 
it less frequently. The parents of individual chil- 
dren will, of course, be contacted by note or tele- 
phone, if the child has unusual difficulties during 
the interim between regular reports. Parents will be 
contacted frequently, if necessary. 

There are, we believe, many hopeful signs in the 
present trend to eliminate the traditional type of 
pupil-home report card. Chief among these is the 
fact that teachers will be required to evaluate the 
child as a whole in all matters of growth and devel- 
opment instead of grading him within the narrow 
confines of achievement in a particular school sub- 
ject. Parents will be made to realize that education 
is a co-operative undertaking, a part of which has 
been delegated to the school and its teachers. 
Lastly, and perhaps of most importance, is the fact 
that children will be helped, encouraged, and chal- 
lenged to make the most of themselves. Student in- 
itiative will be placed at a premium and children 
will be urged to do their very best with the assur- 
ance that their efforts and contributions will be 
recognized. There is apparently no reason to doubt 
that the removal of “bribes” and “threats” in the 
form of school marks will definitely contribute to 
healthier mental attitudes. In general, I believe. 
that teachers are very sincere in their desire to 
furnish parents with a new and better type of pupil 
report so that when problems arise, the parents will ° 
be provided with objective evidence of their child’s 
abilities, his behavior, attitudes, and achievements 
—as well as evidence of what the school is doing 
for him. 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 
COLORADO 

The Colorado state legislature, at its 1935 session. 
accomplished constructive work for education. The 
session was marked by a closer co-operation between 
the legislators and the educational groups than the 
state had previously experienced. This was accom- 
plished due to the fact that in 1933, the session ap- 
pointed an interim committee on education, to 
which was assigned the task of making a study of 
problems in education, and which submitted its report 
at the 1935 general assembly. Supt. James H. Risley, 
of Pueblo, chairman of the committee was asked to 
name his own committee composed of one half edu- 
cators and one half members of the legislature. 

An eight-point program was adopted, the central 
cbjective of which is to insure greater participation 
by the state in school support. Under the program 
a bill was enacted, providing for a graduated income 
tax, and the allocation of funds derived from it to 
public schools. This bill was later vetoed by the gov- 
ernor on the ground that it violates the uniformity 
clause in the constitution. An amendment was pre- 
sented to the people by the legislature, which, if 
approved, will remove this obstruction. 

Another bill was passed to appropriate a small 
amount to the schools directly from the state treasury, 
in order to test a section of the constitution which, 
it was held, prohibited support of local schools from 
state taxation. 

Under another act the governor has been author- 
ized to appoint another Interim Committee to con- 
tinue the study and to make its report to the thirty- 
first general assembly. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, THOMAS NELSON PAGE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
This building is typical of the high-grade plants which the San Antonio board of education has pro- 
vided to make the junior schools the efficient educational organizations which they have proven to be. 


San Antonio’s Junior Schools 


Described as schools of exploration and experi- 
ence rather than of information strictly, the San 
Antonio (Texas) junior-school system pioneered in 
this form of education. Twelve years after eight 
such schools opened simultaneously in 1923, the 
spring of 1935, found San Antonio still so credited 
with Texas leadership in junior-school facilities and 
methods that a state-wide conference and a dem- 
onstration were held there under sponsorship of the 
junior-school division of the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education. A record of that conference, in 
which principals and teachers took part, discussing 
and actually showing what San Antonio has accom- 
plished, would be a review of the junior schools’ 
best features. 

When Dr. Jeremiah Rhodes, director of the state 
department division of junior schools, closed the 
conference with an appeal to junior teachers to 
“make room for life” he epitomized the philosophy 
of the system which was set up while he was su- 
perintendent in San Antonio. He characterized the 
junior schools as a section of life at its most crucial 
three-year period, when tremendously personal ele- 
ments are considered by instructors able to teach, 
not by adult standards which the pupil 11 to 14 
years old does not comprehend, but on a basis in 
line with the pupil’s own experiences and ability to 
dig out for himself. “For,” he added, “the object to 
teach anything is to get into the individual that 
which builds him for life.” 

In keeping with its programs of integration and 
exploration and because, as Merrill Bishop, an as- 
sistant director of the San Antonio junior-school 
system, said, “one can’t find the proper approach 
to any subject in a single book,” the library is the 
center of each junior school. Instead of standard 
questions to be answered by rule or rote as learned 
from a few textbooks, the San Antonio schools em- 
ploy a system of “problems” in the form of chal- 
lenges, the decisions on which result from an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, gathered from various 
sources. 

A. S. Dodd, principal of Edgar Allan Poe Junior 
School, one of San Antonio’s eight, has summarized 
the junior-school philosophy as follows: (1) to give 
the child many experiences; (2) to let him explore ; 
(3) to build attitudes; (4) to develop creative 
ability; (5) to learn by informal contacts; (6) to 


C. M. Meadows, Jr. 


accept responsib.l‘ties and make decisions; (7) to 
allow for individual differences; (8) normalization; 
(9) socialization. This philosophy is made opera- 
tive, he said, through the curriculum, the directing 
of study, the library system, and the activities 
program in homerooms, clubs, assemblies, and the 
like. 
The Junior-School Setup 


Housing the intermediate grades, 6, 7, and 8, 
each of the eight schools opened in 1923 was 
equipped with a playground, a library, science 
rooms, home and manual-training rooms. Work- 
shops were maintained in separate buildinzs. A San 
Antonio board-of-education bulletin gives the 
junior-school setup as follows: 

Library. The instruction which takes place in a 
junior school makes the library the pivot wheel of 
the school. It contains both state texts and books 
purchased by the board of education, together with 
magazines. (Slides, records, clippings, and art ma- 
terials are there, too.) Twenty-five thousand doliars 
was appropriated for the libraries of the eight orig- 
inal junior schools. To the library the pupil is sent 
with the challenge provided in the particular sub- 
ject he is studying. Each class can send approxi- 
mately eight pupils from the subject room to the 
library. In the smaller schools larger numbers may 
be sent. The librarian is both a teacher and a li- 
brarian. She must have had some classroom ex- 
perience. Each entering class of 6B’s is given a con- 
centrated library-procedure course, lasting about 
five weeks and averaging about 15 hours. The 
library also delivers to the class all the books re- 
quested by the teacher. The number of similar titles 
is limited. This forces the class to have a varied 
contact with books. 

Challenge. A challenge is a primitive life-urge 
that has matured as civilization has progressed. A 
challenge is never answered, for it changes as time 
and environment do. A question is answered. Chal- 
lenge sheets contain questions which help develop 
the life-impetus. These challenges and questions are 
met by class groups. Each group is answering a part 
of the challenge. The composite findings of all 
groups make for the socialized discussion and 
answer. 

Methodology. In most junior schools the meth- 
od used is the attack from the known to the un- 


known. There is little textbook recitation. The 
findings of the individual are found in notebooks 
which contain the work of the pupil. The project 
method has been followed with the experience set- 
ting up the urge and the books as means to find 
the answer. In some courses where skills are re- 
quired there is little change in method. For instance, 
silent reading requires not a varied book assortment 
but the same book for each pupil, but the material 
may be social science, mathematics, science, and so 
forth. 

Groups. Classes in the junior school are as large 
as 50 children. Groups are chosen in the class and 
captains are appointed. These captains are the pupil 
check-up on the group. Each captain is responsible 
for the group. In some rooms these groups are scat- 
tered about the room; in other rooms they are ar- 
ranged in rows or other forms. The group scheme 
makes it possible for the teacher to give more atten- 
tion to the individual and provides for library work 
without confusion. Each group has its particular 
day to go to the library. 

Required Subjects. There are three required sub- 
jects that run through the three years: English, 
social science, health. Each one of these courses is 
arranged for the three years’ progress. Mathematics 
is required in the sixth and seventh. It becomes 
elective in the eighth grade, and is of general mathe- 
matics, ‘some algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

Appreciation of Arts. These classes are taught 
with large numbers, varying from 90 to over 125 
children. The object is not facts but attitudes and 
familiarity with the great composers, authors, and 
artists. The class meets every day in the auditorium 
and is handled by two teachers. It is taught in 6B. 


Occupational Guidance Stressed 


Occupations. A course of occupations found in 
the social-science program, in the 8B. Here a gen- 
eral survey of occupations is made, skilled and un- 
skilled. Before the pupil is allowed to study any 
individual profession or occupation, he is given a 
self-analysis chart by which he ranks himself. This 
chart he applies to the profession or occupation 
desired. In Mark Twain (one of the junior schools), 
classes are divided for boys and girls. With this 
course is carried an educational-guidance program. 
Each pupil before being promoted is counseled by 
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TYPICAL SCENE IN SAN ANTONIO SCHOOL LIBRARY 
The library in all of the San Antonio schools is in a very real sense the center of the academic work. 


the gu dance teacher. A chart is made of each punp'l 
entering the school and is carried through the three 
years. On this chart will be found educational 
achievement, health, club, and homeroom. The 
educational-guidance teacher in most schools is a 
teacher of occupations. 

Health. Each pupil is given an hour period a 
day on the playground. Classes run as high as 100 
to 200. The boys and girls have different parts of 
the ground and are supervised by special teachers, 
man and woman. In some schools part of this time 
is spent on health hygiene, and groups are taken 
from the class for this work. 

Manual Arts. The arts followed are varied in the 
schools. Each 6B pupil must take some manual art 
or domestic science. The shops are connected with 
the main building. Some of the arts followed are 
woodwork, metal, mechanical drawing. The latter 
is required for all boys. Manual training becomes 
an elective after the sixth grade. 

Art and Music. The art appreciation in the sixth 
grade, correlated with music and literature, provides 
the art in the 6B. In the 6A art and music are 
divided into two and three hours, half the semester 
being three hours for art and the other half two 
hours for music. After the 6A these two courses 
become elective. In some schools creative music 
is taught in the eighth grade. 

Commercial Work. This course is elective. It 
deals with the general business procedures and gives 
typing. Because of the large classes, it is offered in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The great numbers 
that elect this course have made it prohibitive for 
pupils to obtain two full years. 

Extracurricular Activities. Clubs, homerooms, 
and assemblies are of such an individual tempera- 
ment that schools have been allowed to follow their 
own inclinations. Orchestras are found in all 
schools and in some are found boy and girl glee 
clubs. These functions are extracurricular. Jun‘or- 
school papers have been published by the individual 
schools. 

After a San Antonio junior-school survey, R. L. 
Lyman of the University of Chicago reported that 
the eight schools for white pupils “were inaugurated 
under conditions peculiarly favorable for integra- 
tion.” The $2,000,000 worth of new buildings, he 
pointed out, “were especially designed for inter- 
mediate schools with enrollments of from 500 to 
700 pupils and situated in spaces equivalent to 
large city blocks.” He added: “Simultaneous trans- 
fer of all the junior population, preceded by a year 
of intensive study of junior-high-school theory and 
practice by the staff of supervisors and teachers, 
facilitated the blocking out of a uniform program 
for the entire city. The program was made suffi- 
ciently uniform to provide adequately a common 


integrating education and to allow the transfer of 
pupils, and at the same time it was made sufficiently 
elastic to allow suitable variations in the practices 
of individual schools. For example, the Sidney 
Lanier junior school, in which 95 per cent of the 
pupils are Mexican, was permitted to place more 
emphasis on practical arts than was deemed appro- 
priate in other schools. 

“Apparently ...San Antonio... set itself 
squarely against the ‘skirmishes’ in unrelated ac- 
tivities which too frequently characterize the school 
life of adolescents. Junior high schools often at- 
tempt to retain all the traditional subjects, each of 
which has been largely expanded, and, under the 
laudable desire of enriching the curriculum, add a 
multitude of new subjects. The result is an over- 
crowded curriculum; the children are hurried daily 
through a bewildering maze of activities. .. . 

“In many ways San Antonio has largely suc- 
ceeded in compacting the curriculum.” 


Early Planning Proves Valuable 


That San Antonio builded well is evidenced by 
statistics furnished by Thomas B. Portwood, assis- 
tant superintendent of schools, secondary division. 
Although buildings and grounds have not been ex- 
panded materially since 1923, when the eight junior 
schools had an aggregate enrollment of 4,361, the 
1935 enrollment numbered 8,607. In 1923 there 
were 130 teachers; now nearly 300. 

When Dr. Rhodes came to San Antonio, he re- 
called, he found an overcrowded condition with 
nearly 10,000 pupils getting less than the school 
day. Despite many half-day sessions, there were 87 
teachers with 75 or more elementary pupils each. 
Therefore, the field was suitable for new develop- 
ment. It was ascertained that eight schools could 
be built and still have no wasted room. The matter 
of locations was pondered long. Some school au- 
thorities contended that little more space than just 
enough to hold the buildings was needed. Dr. 
Rhodes held out for 10-acre sites. * 

It was decided in opening the junior schools to 
place in charge of each a principal committed to the 
building up of that individual institution, with five 
supervisors of instruction under a director of junior 
education to advance the system as a whole. The 
five groups were speech arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, related arts, and health education. (The 
five supervisors are now called assistant directors. ) 

Dr. Rhodes set the maximum enrollment per 
school at 1,500. This was to insure much personal 
contact between teachers and children. Estimated 
emergence of the “right number” of student leaders 
also was considered. 

The junior schools were launched with the suc- 
cess idea dominant. Any philosophy that did not 
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take it for granted that all must succeed would not 
be fair to the junior child, who went to school be- 
cause he was sent, not of his own selection, Lr. 
Rhodes observed. 

Only a few changes in the curriculum have been 
found necessary in the 12 years, he declared. Many 
teachers who started 12 years ago remain in the 


system. 
Library Work 


Procedure adopted in the junior-school library 
presupposes but one method of instruction, that of 
directing study, according to Mr. Bishop. In the 
classroom the child is presented with challenge 
problems so expressed as to inspire in each indi- 
vidual the desire to find the answer for himself. It 
is the firing of the child imagination, this instiga- 
tion for a complete solution of the problem that is 
the basis of all effective work done in the hbrary. 
After the urge has been instilled in the individual 
child, the library becomes his workshop. 

The fact that all children do not respond immediately 
to a challenge must be taken into account, says a 
San Antonio school-library bulletin. Some will grasp 
the idea at once and be aflame to get the solution. 
These are the ones who are launched, without delay, 
into the library. The teacher renews her effort with 
the rest of the class until other groups emerge and find 
their way to the library. However, while this readiness 
for work in the library is the primary factor in the 
grouping of students, it is by no means the only one, 
for after the presentation of the problem the entire 
class necessarily does not study the same phase of the 
problem at the same time. Great latitude is offered in 
the choice of topics under the major challenge with 
the understanding that the child will cover thoroughly 
the whole problem before he leaves it for the next. 
Then, too, special assignments, such as debates and 
programs, call for other groupings. Each child in a 


‘group works out his individual needs in the library, 


by himself, if he is able, with the help of the librarian 
if necessary. 

There are two types of research work done in the 
library. . . . Each type calls for an entirely different 
method of supervision. In such subjects as social stud- 
ies, science, or any other where informational facts are 
required, the assignments must be very definite, his 
contract with his teacher is clear, and the librarian 
must direct the child’s work so that he can get these 
facts in the shortest time possible. . . . The other type 
of research work is best exemplified by a class in litera- 
ture. Here the work deals with emotional response and 
the librarian is most concerned with the personality 
of the child—his background and tastes. Purposely 
the child is allowed more freedom than he was in the 
social-studies class so that he may read naturally that 
which most appeals to him. Here the librarian, in her 
supervision, must strive to take the child with his 
natural tastes and build to that which is even higher. 


The Assemblies 


In the assembly, more fully than in any other 
phase of junior-school life, with possible exception 
of the homeroom, according to Mr. Dodd, can the 
school philosophy become operative. He adds: 
“Here the child finds himself in a situation which 
offers new and varied experiences as well as almost 
unlimited possibilities for exploration. An atmos- 
phere entirely apart from that of the classroom 
makes for informal contacts, both among the pupils 
themselves and. between pupil and teacher, which 
more completely socialize and normalize the indi- 
vidual in a short period of time than any other ex- 
perience in his school life. The co-operative venture 
into which he enters awakens him to a keener sense 
of his responsibilities to the group, and brings him 
face to face with situations in which he must make 
decisions for himself. The wide range of activities 
involved in preparation of the ordinary school as- 
sembly provides an ideal opportunity for taking 
care of individual differences of those participating, 
and for cultivating desirable attitudes among all.” 

A typical schedule of assemblies included the 
following for May: 

May Day — Open-air program, Maypoles, baskets, 
dances. 

Arbor Day — Tree planting and dedication. 

Mothers’ Day — Appropriate program. 

Peace Day — Presentation of Bok peace award; 
signing of Kellogg treaty; dramatization of a meeting 
of the League of Nations and World Court; debate 
on cause and cure of war. 

Club activities — By various clubs. 

Style show — By home-economics classes. 

Promotion — Exercises by 8A’s. 

Basal assumptions of the assembly are headed by 
this one, namely that every child and teacher 
should participate in one or more programs during 
the year. However, Mr. Dodd pointed out, the as- 
sembly is pupil activity and the teacher is never 
allowed to “steal the show.” 
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The committee plan of assembly administration, 
he said, has been found to draw most widespread 
interest. 

Assemblies come from the whole school or any 
unit thereof. In Poe school there is one assembly 
of 35 or 40 minutes weekly, the homeroom period 
being omitted for that day. Care is taken not to 
spend too much time on rehearsals, for the child’s 
normal expression is stressed more than formal 
finish. Boys in the manual-training shops handle 
stage settings, and home-economics classes the 
costume room. Pupils even study make-up. 


Homeroom Activities 


The vital idea of the homeroom, according -to 
Mrs. Kate S. Schenck, principal of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson junior school, is twofold: 

First, it is the period when the teacher and ‘her 
pupils come in closest contact; when the teacher as- 
sumes a motherly attitude toward her class, confers 
with them, advises them, gets next to them; in fact, 
does everything that will help to give the teacher a 
better understanding of each individual pupil. It is 
her time for finding out something about his home in- 
fluences, personal habits, ambitions, difficulties, and 
problems. It is her time to‘create a learning attitude. 
The pupils must be made to feel that the teacher, at 
that period of all others, is the pupil’s friend, his 
helper, his confidante. 

Second, it is the socializing period. The class must 
be made to feel that it is their homeroom period, their 
time for recreation, socialization, for getting together. 
The responsibility rests on them and each must do 
his part to make it a success. Some time is spent in 
election of officers, class host or hostess, and discussion 
of what they would like to do. The class may be 
divided into groups with one chosen as leader, each 
group to be responsible for some definite part of the 
period, whether it be to furnish a program, plan games, 
review current events, compose class songs, creeds, or 
yells; learn pledges to the flag, flag etiquette or na- 
tional anthems; sponsor talks on thrift or on desirable 
student citizenship qualities; report on pupils absent 
because of illness; discuss meaning of good sportsman- 
ship, good table manners and conduct at home and in 
public, safety, cleanliness, good taste, etc. 

But this must not be hit or miss — the work in the 
homeroom must be as carefully planned as any lesson, 
but it must not be conducted in the same manner — 
there must be more joyousness, more freedom. 

It is a time for announcements, a time when teacher 
can appeal to her pupils to right things that are not 
going well—a time to discuss school affairs, com- 
munity affairs, special celebrations, philanthropic work, 
conferences on grades. 

It is a period for anything and everything that will 
bring a better understanding between teacher and pu- 
pil — but it is not a study period. 


Club Work — Physical Education 


Miss Mary Huppertz, principal of Nathan‘el 
Hawthorne school, described clubs as operated in 
San Antonio junior schools as the social laboratory 
in which to apply that which the pupils learn in 
homerooms, assemblies, and elsewhere. In them 
poise and good breeding are brought out. Timidity 
is erased and boldness restrained. Individual inter- 
ests yield to co-operative welfare. 

All pupils are encouraged but none forced to join 
clubs, in which child-proposed rather than teacher- 
imposed programs are sought. Clubs may be of any 
kind so long as they lead to some sane creative- 
ness or satisfy an urge for civic responsibility. Var- 
ious hobbies are reflected. In one school there is a 
boys’ cooking club. 

Dues that might bar some from clubs are 
frowned on. Enthusiasm and preparation are re- 
quired of sponsors. Clubs are presented in the var- 
ious homerooms, where teachers can help pupils 
determine club preferences. One hour weekly is de- 
voted to clubs, all on the same day. 

Total body development is the aim of the phys- 
ical-education department. Otto Pfeiffer, principal 
of Joel Chandler Harris junior school, put it this 
way: 

Physical education is the field, our athletic program 
the activities, wholesome body and mental develcp- 
ment, worthy social attitudes and abundant health 
habits the objectives. 

To reach these goals, each junior school has a man 
and woman instructor assigned to develop, to main- 
tain, and to promote the athletic activities. Our in- 
structors are not only athletes, know the necessary 
games and rules of the games, but they also know 
adolescent boys and girls, their peculiarities, their tend- 
encies, their instinctive reactions and how to direct 


their activities into worth-while and _ constructive 
channels. 


A graded series of physical activities based on the 
primary tendencies of running, jumping and throwing 
furnish the basis for our program. As far as is admin- 
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PUPILS AT WORK IN A JUNIOR SCHOOL MANUAL-TRAINING SHOP, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
The shops are well equipped with modern types of machinery and tools, and the condi- 
tions in every way are ideal for achieving the purpose of the industrial-arts courses. 


istratively possible, 6B, 6A, 7B, 7A, 8B and 8A groups 
are selected and graded according to the age level of 
the group, beginning with the simpler forms and less 
intensive exercises for the lower grades and more de- 
tailed and vigorous forms for the upper grades. 

Athletic activities are conducted with the view of 
giving all pupils opportunity for participation 
rather than of developing a selected few to play on 
teams for the several fields of sports or for train- 
ing athletes for the senior schools. Interschool com- 
petition is minimized, and most coaching for such 
contests is carried on after schools hours. Inter- 
class contests, however, are encouraged 

All entering pupils are given organic examina- 
tions by the school physician and nurses, assisted 
by other physicians. Records of the examinations 
are kept and parents are notified of any major de- 
fect in the child, remedial measures being urged. 

Outdoor activities are supplemented with lectures 
on health habits and desirability of an alert mind 
in a strong body. Physical exercises are amended 
for those unable to participate in the normal 
program. 


Testing and Marking 


Research and testing in the junior schools have 
enabled educators to measure progress there and to 
give adequate accounting of their public service, ac- 
cording to James T. Shea, director of curriculum 
and research. Eighteen achievement measurements, 
for instance, resulted from a three-year test with 
1,500 sixth-grade mathematics students divided 
into three groups. The check proved the method 
being tried taught 20 per cent more algebra then 
formal algebra had done. It also disclosed a range 
of ability in that sixth grade from the third to the 
sixteenth. All of which showed the importance of 
testing to the pupils themselves and the importance 
of grouping to the junior-school scheme. “We have 


a maximum of seven groups of ability,” said Mr. 
Shea. 
An experimental method of marking in Thomas 


Nelson Page junior school has attracted wide at- 
tention. In it subject marks are el minated and, 
instead, report cards show teachers’ estimates of the 
pupil in six character traits — dependability, judg- 
ment, initiative, work attitude, social attitude, and 
self-control. On the card a plus rating indicates that 
the pupil is progressing satisfactorily in the given 
trait. A minus rating indicates less of that trait 
than formerly. Neither rating, however, is a com- 
parison of one child’s marks with any other’s. The 
plan seeks to get away from the idea of competi- 
tion. In fact, allowance is made for an individual’s 
inherent weakness or strength. 

Now in its second year at Page school, the sys- 
tem according to Principal C. C. Ball, who in.tiated 


it, is based on the belief that teachers’ marks as 
ordinarily given indicate one of the least important 
phases of child development —that they tend to 
stress those phases of learning bound up in memor- 
izing. “We believe we stress education where it 
belongs,” observed Mr. Ball, “because character is 
the most important thing in the world. No test of 
factual knowledge will significantly measure com- 
prehension. But it is difficult to believe that a child 
satisfactory in the six traits could fail to do his 
best in his studies.” 


Mr. Ball’s system does not ignore the pupil’s sub- 
ject progress. His subjects are listed on a perma- 
nent record and he is graded satisfactory or unsat- 
isfactory at the end of the year. “Unsatisfactory” 
does not necessarily mean failure. Individual con- 
ferences determine whether an “unsatisfactory” 
pupil shall be promoted or not; most of them are. 


TEACHERS AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


A study recently made on the retirement com- 
pensation afforded to the teaching profession reveals 
the fact that nearly 40 per cent of those engaged in 
teaching in the United States are previded 
with such protection. The study, made by the Na- 
tional Education Association, is based on information 
covering 45 state, territorial, and local retirement 
systems, establishes the fact that the average annual 
salary for all teachers, principals, and superintendents 
during the past ten years has ranged from $1,222 to 
$1,440. 

The report says: “Highly paid teachers are rare. 
In 1926, when teachers’ salaries were about the same 
average level as at present, less than i per cent of 
all school teachers and executives received over $4,- 
000 and less than 2 per cent received over $3,300. 
At the lower end of the scale, over 15 per cent re- 
ceived less than $700 and nearly 40 per cent received 
less than $1,000.” 

“On January 8, 1934, the United States Office of 
Education estimated that 200,000 certificated teachers 
were unemployed. There are today some 24,000 fewer 
teaching positions than in 1932, and the number of 
trained candidates for the available positions has 
definitely increased.” 

“In spite of the low active salaries received by 
teachers it has been exceedingly difficult to secure 
state or local legislation for the protection of these 
public servants in their old age. After a half cen- 
tury of effort, only about 60 per cent of the nation’s 
teachers are working under any form of retirement 
provision. State-wide teacher retirement systems ex- 
ist in less than half of the states of the Union. Al- 
though a number of independent local retirement 
systems exist, there yet remain nine states where no 
protection under either local or state retirement sys- 
tems is available to any teacher.” 
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The Effect of New Tax Laws on School 


Revenues 2” Indiana 
A Review by R. A. Nuzum* 


Indiana has recently undertaken a revamping of 
her system of financing public education. In 1932, 
taxation on real property was limited, and in 1933, 
new tax sources for the schools were provided. 
This study is an investigation of school support 
in 34 Indiana cities above 5,000 population which 
are geographically well distributed over the com- 
monwealth. The cities of the study constitute a 
fair sampling of the state’s municipalities as to 
size, representing approximately one half of the 
urban centers. 

A comparison may be drawn between the sup- 
port given the school cities in the year ending in 
July, 1934, and the average support given these 
same cities in the ten-year period preceding but 
not including 1933-34. The support supplied by 
the new revenues, gross income, excise taxes, and 
intangibles taxes are shown to have replaced, in a 
measure at least, the portion removed from prop- 
erty by the tax-limitation measure of 1932. 

School money in Indiana has been supplied for 
a good many years chiefly from local property 
taxes, while certain other sources of revenue have 
supplied from 10 to 15 per cent of the money. 
There is no authoritative data on school revenues 
earlier than the 1923-24 school year, but at that 
date a uniform system of public-school accounting 
essentially the same as that recommended by the 
National Education Association was inaugurated. 
From that year comparable and authoritative fig- 
ures on school receipts and expenditures are avail- 
able. An examination of these data reveals that in 
the sampling of 34 cities, 87 to 90 per cent of all 
school revenue was derived from local tax sources. 
The remainder of the support was derived from 
interest on the Common School Fund and public 
deposits, the county dog surplus, tuition from in- 
dividuals or corporations, and a few other miscel- 
laneous sources. Since the amount received from 
the lesser sources tends to remain relatively con- 


stant any considerable increase in revenues would 


fall upon the local taxpayer, the portion of sup- 
port borne by interest accruals and surpluses be- 
coming relatively less and less as costs rise. 


Problem of Rising Costs and Revenue 
Shrinkage 


This very thing happened in the period between 
1924 and 1933. Rising school costs and shrinkage 
of revenues from miscellaneous sources other than 
taxation brought the percentage of school support 
carried by local property taxes sharply upward 
to 91 to 96 per cent, as compared to the 87 to 90 
per cent range as of 1923-24. Yet the relative in- 
crease tells only part of the story; the absolute 
increases in support are more significant. For illus- 
tration, let us choose four cities typical of each of 
four divisions of the 34 samples: City A (5,709 
population in 1930) in 1924 received $71,904 for 
current expense, exclusive of bond funds and capi- 
tal outlay. In 1932, its peak year in receipts, it 
collected $111,582 for current expense, which is an 
increase of 55.18 per cent. City B (of about 8,000 
population in 1930) received $134,745 for current 
expenses in 1924. In 1930, its peak year for 
revenues, it collected $168,450 for current ex- 
pense, which is an increase of 25.01 per cent. City 
C (12,000 population in 1930) received for cur- 
rent expense in 1924, $210,462; and in its peak 
year, 1926, collected $238,125, or an increase of 
13.14 per cent. City D (population 102,000 in 
1930) received in 1924, $1,232,085, and in its peak 
year, 1931, it collected $1,538,514, or a 24.8 per 
cent increase. It is not intimated that such rising 
costs were not justified, rather it is more than 
probable that they were justified. The figures illus- 
trate quite clearly, however, that local property 
taxpayers assumed a larger proportion of the 
school-support burden, and also that they assumed 
larger tax burdens in dollars. 

In Indiana as in other states, there arose a close- 
ly organized opposition to local property taxation. 


*Principal, High School, Hobart, Indiana. 


This opposition insisted on a special legislative 
session and obtained it. In the General Assembly 
of 1932 a tax-limitation law was enacted, which 
placed a “Dollar and a Half” maximum tax rate 
on each hundred dollars of assessed valuation. The 
state was limited to 15 cents of this levy and all 
other taxing units were limited to the remainder. 
To anyone conversant with school levies, or civil 
city levies, this limitation without other means of 
providing money for the irreducible essentials of 
governmental services was nothing short of ab- 
surd. Nevertheless, the 1932 special session ad- 
journed without providing other means of support 
for schools or other civil government. 

Before the passage of the “Dollar and a Half” 
law, school corporations were permitted a 75 cent 
levy for the tuition fund, which was used for 
teachers’ salaries, and a 75 cent levy for the spe- 
cial fund, which money could be used for tuition 
or for operating expense. Additional levies could be 
made for bonded debt or for other special pur- 
poses.. The special and tuition-levy limits could be 
exceeded, provided there was no remonstrance to 
the State Tax Board. School corporations generally 
levied up to the limit, and not a few exceeded it. 

No great imagination is required, then, to pic- 
ture the consternation of school boards and super- 
intendents over the “Dollar and a Half” law. Un- 
der its provisions, all taxing units must be pro- 
vided for by a tax spread approximately equal to 
the former spread for school support alone. There 
was but one ray of hope which consisted of an 
emergency clause permitting a county board to 
declare an emergency and so exceed the $1.50 
limit. In general, these county boards were favor- 
able to schools. There could be little doubt as to 
the existence of emergencies throughout the state. 
At any rate, most schools managed to squeeze 
through — some by shortening terms, some by 
omitting needed repairs and replacements, some by 
curtailing services, and all by reductions in teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The 1932 “Dollar and a Half” law drastically 
reduced school revenues. In every school city of 
this study, when the figures were cast into a line 
graph, it became evident that in 1933 school re- 
ceipts went tobogganing. In some cities, the 
revenues sank far below 1924 receipts; in all the 
cities of the study, revenues reached a low point 
at the general 1924 level. 


The Solution of the Problem of Revenue 


In 1933, the new legislature set about to solve 
the problem confronting it. Early in the session it 
became evident to a close observer that the “Dol- 
lar and a Half” law would remain on the statute 
books. This measure was strengthened in minor 
details but the same tax-levy limit remained. A 
law providing for tuition support was then en- 
acted, permitting the state to pay to local school 
units a sum up to $600 annually per teaching unit, 
and set up machinery for determining the teaching- 
unit quotas in each local corporation for which 
compensation could be claimed. This tuition-sup- 
port law declared the good intentions of the state 
toward its public schools, but the revenue to carry 
out the intent was yet to be found. 

The Gross Income Tax was enacted and has 
been the most productive source of revenue for 
tuition support. The law has rightly been called a 
cross between a gross income tax and a gross 
retail-sales tax. The law specifies that all incomes 
of whatever source shall be taxed at 1 per cent 
after a $1,000 exemption has been deducted. Gross 
sales’ receipts, whether such sales represent profits 
or not, are taxed at a lower rate. 

The second most productive tax law to be en- 
acted was the excise tax on manufacture, importa- 
tion from outside state boundaries, wholesale and 
retail merchandising of alcoholic beverages and of 
products designed for manufacture into alcoholic 
beverages. The state and local governmental units 
share in funds so raised about equally, but the 
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funds taken by the state are earmarked by the 
law for education. 

The third source of revenue to be tapped by 
the state was created. by a series of acts taxing 
intangible wealth. This source has. however, 
yielded but little revenue either because the law 
is evaded, or because of the unsettled condition 
of the securities market and the collapse of secur- 
ities values. 


Quantitative Measure for Adequacy of 
School Support 


In order to secure some quantitative measure 
for the adequacy of school support subsequent to 
the operation of these new laws, the average sup- 
port given each of the 34 school cities in the study 
over the ten-year period was chosen. Tabulations 
were set up to indicate the percentage of total 
revenue for schools supplied by local taxes, and - 
that supplied by new taxes. Tables were prepared 
which indicate how nearly the new methods of 
support have come to supplying an amount equal 
to the ten-year average receipts. The inadequacy 
of the measuring stick is recognized at the outset. 
By reason of increasing enrollments, expansion of 
educational services, and shifting of the value of 
the dollar it is a foregone conclusion that the 
average support standard does not equal adequate 
support for the kind of schools these communities 
want or need. But our measure is a definite, un- 
derstandable one. If it is recognized that the 
standard tends to minimize inadequacy of sup- 
port, it will do very well for a starting point. 

The 34 cities were divided into four groups on 
the basis of their population in 1930. Seven cities 


- fell in the 5,000-6,000 class, seven in the 6.000— 


9,000 class, ten in the 9,000—15,000, and ten in a 
class ranging in population 24,000-100,000 and 
above. In the first group (5,000-6.000) three 
school cities received more revenue in 1934 than 
their ten-year average receipts and four received 
less. The group as a whole received 2.8 per cent 
more revenue than the ten-year average for the 
whole group. This amount is insignificant. In 1934, 
the gross income tax supplied 17.1 per cent of all 
school revenue, the excise tax 3.6 per cent, and the 
tax of intangibles .9 per cent, a total of 21.6 per 
cent of all revenues supplied by new tax sources. 
Property taxes accounted for 65.17 per cent of the 
school support in 1934, as compared to 93.5 per 
cent in 1933. 

In the second group of cities (6,000—9,000) four 
received more, three received less than their ten- 
year average receipts. The group as a whole would 
require a 5.5 per cent increase in revenue to realize 
a sum equal to the group’s ten-year average re- 
ceipts. In 1934, 18.4 per cent, 3.9 per cent, and 
1.1 per cent of all school revenue that year was 
supplied by the gross income, excise, and intangi- 
bles taxes or 23.4 per cent. Local taxes in 1934 
accounted for 66.1 per cent, as compared to 90.8 
per cent of all school revenue for 1933. 

In the cities of group three (9,000-15,000) all 
cities save one received less revenue than their 
ten-year averages and that one received less than 
1 per cent more than its average for the ten years. 
The group as a whole required a 36.1 per cent in- 
crease in revenues to reach an amount equal to the 
ten-year average of the group. In 1934 gross in- 
come supplied 19.9 per cent, excise 3.9 per cent, 
intangibles 1.6 per cent, or 25.4 per cent of all 
school revenues were supplied by new taxes. Local 
taxes accounted for 61.5 per cent of total school 
revenues in 1934, as compared to 92.8 per cent in 
1933. 

In the cities of large population (24,000—-100,000 
and above) every single one had a deficiency of 
revenue as compared to the ten-year averages. The 
revenue of the group would require an increase of 
14.9 per cent in order to supply a sum equal to 
the ten-year-group average revenue. In 1934, local 
taxes accounted for 75.4 per cent of all school 
revenue, as compared to 93.2 per cent in 1933. 
New taxes accounted for 19.7 per cent of the 
revenue, 14.7 per cent, 3.5 per cent, and 1.5 per 
cent being supplied by gross income, excise, and 
intangibles, respectively. 


Success of Gross Income Tax Plan 


It will thus be seen that in none of the four 
groupings just cited has there yet been sufficient 
(Concluded on Page 73) 











School Administration 
in the Southern States—Eastern Section 


The commonwealths included in the Southern 
States group, eastern section, are, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. The citizens of these states 
have been putting forth quite as great efforts for 
the support of public education as have those citi- 
zens of other states farther north;? but there are 
several fundamental reasons why the burdens are 
greater in this section. Large, wealthy cities are few 
and far between; and the states are largely agri- 
cultural rather than mercantile and manufacturing 
states. This means that the amount of property 
behind each pupil enrolled in the public schools is 
relatively small. According to Cubberley, in State 
School Administration, page 491, the amounts are 
as follows: 


WME css sxa sees $60 ME. AS aoe dees $33 
South Carolina ....... 40 MNES. 5h 66 sae wae aan 31 
North Carolina ....... 35 Mississippi .......... 29 
WTO 5.6.5.5 65 kas 35 United States ........ 112 


In the second place, there are two sets of schools, 
one for whites and one for the colored. It is more 
expensive to operate two sets of schools than it is 
to operate one set. There are very few foreign-born 
whites in these states, but the percentage of colored 
is very great. The data are presented in the follow- 
ing table: 


Per Cent of Foreign- Per Cent 

State Born White Negro 
Morte Cama... 6256560585 0.3 29.0 
oe errr 0.3 45.6 
MUN 5 5-5:0/54:8 5:46 AS a RS 0.5 36.8 
RE ios aistielee nee eNew an 4.0 29.4 
Err rrr re rer 0.6 35.7 
ED: 55.555 Sa Skewes 0.4 50.2 
RS, ik 5h.o 6x45 44%s% os 0.5 18.3 


The seven states in this group do not differ 
widely in size and population. This information, 
together with the population increase over 1920, 
and the number of counties, is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


3 ~ 
$ 3 BSsS g 
© & = So BPOQa = 
32 2 > o xa & = 

3,2 38 Ss SS eP 
no x. Q a 
North Carolina... . 52,400 3,170,276 23.9 100 
South Carolina .... 31,000 1,738,765 ae 46 
REED. fc wedésn ds 59,300 2,908,506 0.4 161 
PEED. Scvtscneee 58,700 1,468,211 51.6 67 
AMOR occscccs 52,000 2,646,248 12.7 67 
Mississippi ....... 46,900 2,009,821 12.2 82 
Tennessee ........ 42,000 2,616,556 11.9 95 
342,300 16,558,383 15.0 618 


The figures on the map show the average size of 
counties in the various states in square miles.* It 
will be noted that, on the average, Florida counties 
are three times as large as Georgia counties. 

In Tennessee the chief school officer is appointed 
by the governor; but in the case of the other six 
states, the chief state school officer is elected by 
the people. 

The Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendents, on pages 40 and 41, contains a 
table in three parts. Part Il is made up of the 26 
states that have district administrative systems. 
South Carolina and Mississippi are in this list; but 
why? Part III is made up of the 12 states that 
have county administrative systems. Alabama, Flo- 
rida, Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee are 
included in this list; but why? Because, all of these 
latter states, except Tennessee, have districts; and 
South Carolina and Mississippi administer their 
schools largely through county organizations. The 
Public School Law of North Carolina, page 5, sec- 
tion 3, says, “The term ‘district’ as used in law is 
hereby defined to mean any convenient territorial 
division or subdivision of a county, created for the 
purpose of maintaining within its boundaries one 
or more public schools.” 


North Carolina 


North Carolina has five types of school districts. 
1. The nonlocal tax district. 

2. The local tax district. 

3. The special charter district. 


1Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

2See Cubberley, State School Administration, Chapter 18. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

3Jbid., p. 206. 


- Ernest C. Witham! 


4. Special school-taxing district. 

5. Special high-school district. 

The school system consists of eleven years or 
grades in each county; seven elementary and four 
high-school years. 

The state board of education in North Carolina 
is an ex officio body; consisting of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, superintendent of public instruction and 
the attorney-general. The state superintendent of 
public instruction acts as the secretary of the state 
board. Some other duties of the state superintend- 
ent are as follows: 


1. Reports biennially to the governor the ccnd’t:o 
of the schools. . 


2. Directs the schools and enforces and construes 
school law. 

3. Receives evidence as to county superintendent’s 
performance of duties. 

4. Sends circular letter to each school officer enu- 
merating his duties. 

5. Investigates school systems in other states. 

6. Acquaints himself with local schools of different 
parts of the state; and delivers lectures. 

7. “To sign all requisitions on the auditor for the 
payment of money out of the state treasury for school 
purposes.” 

The county board of education consists of either 
three or five members; and the term of office is 
for two years. At the party primaries, candidates 
are nominated for member or members of the 
county board of education. The superintendent of 
public instruction, transmits the names of all per- 
sons so nominated, together with the party tag, to 
the chairman of the legislature committee on edu- 
cation. It is the duty of the general assembly to 
make the final choices from these nominations. If 
the general assembly fails to do this, then the 
county board members are selected by the state 
board of education. The following act is from the 
1933 Session of the legislature. 

“An Act to appoint certain members of the boards 
of education of the respective counties of North Caro- 
lina, fix their terms of office, and limit compensation 
at state expense. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. That the hereinafter named persons are 
hereby appointed members of the county board of 
education for the several counties in the state as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Alamance: C. P. Albright, E. J. Braxton, J. J. 
Lambeth, J. E. Sellers) W. M. Brown. 

Alexander: J. C. Faulkner.” 

All of the counties follow, in alphabetical order, 
with their new school boards created by legislature 
enactment. 

The county superintendent is elected by the 
county board of education for a two-year term. 

“The county board of education shall elect three 
committeemen in each school district... . All 
teachers shall be employed by the committee or the 
board of trustees of the district in which they are 
to teach, but no election is valid in any district 
without the approval of the superintendent.” 

The county superintendent acts as secretary to 
the county board. He has the power to condemn 
land for suitable sites for schools, and it is his duty 
to inspect and report on school buildings. He also 
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makes reports to the state superintendent; approves 
the selection and dismissal of all teachers; visits 
schools, holds teachers’ meetings, and keeps a com- 
plete financial record of all districts. 


South Carolina 


The state board of education is composed of the 
governor, the state superintendent of education, 
and not more than seven persons appointed by the 
governor for four-year terms. Among other duties 
of the state board, the following seem quite im- 
portant: 


1. Prescribe and enforce rules for the examination 
of teachers. 


2. Prescribe and enforce the course of study in the 
free public schools. 

3. Prescribe and enforce the use of a uniform series 
of textbooks and to enter into an agreement with the 
publishers of the books used. 

4. Grant state teachers’ certificates. 

The state board cannot change a textbook oftener 
than once in five years, without permission of the 
general assembly, except in case a publisher violates 
his agreement. 

The state superintendent of education who is 
elected by the people every four years, has general 
supervision over all public-school funds. He is sup- 
posed to inspect the schools in every county in the 
state; and to make public addresses. “He shall 
make a report, through the governor, to the gen- 
eral assembly at each regular session thereof.” 

The county superintendents are elected by the 
qualified electors of the various counties every four 
years, except in a few counties where the term of 
office is two years. In Dillon County, the superin- 
tendent is appointed by the governor upon the rec- 
ommendation of the county board of education. 
It is the duty of county superintendents to visit 
each of their schools at least once every year. They 
also must “attend the annual settlement of the 
county treasurer with the comptroller general”; and 
apportion the money arising from a tax on property 
as shown by the treasurer’s report among the school 
districts. There is a provision in the general school 
law for the county superintendents in counties with 
populations between 82 and 85 thousand requiring 
them to appoint one assistant superintendent. 

The county boards of education are advisory 
bodies, meeting at least twice a year. They are con- 
cerned largely with teachers’ certificates. They also 
divide their counties into convenient school dis- 
tricts. Each school district is under the control of a 
board of three trustees, appointed by and subject 
to the supervision of the county board. The board 
of trustees provide suitable schoolhouses and em- 
ploy and discharge teachers; but teachers must be 
taken from those having certificates from the 
county board of examiners or from the state board 
of education. 

Georgia 

Georgia has a state board of education composed 
of six members as follows: The governor, the state 
superintendent of schools, and four other persons 
who are appointed by the governor for four-year 
terms. The four appointees receive $250 a year. The 
state board acts as an advisory and appellate body. 
Appeals may be made to this board from the deci- 
sions of the state superintendent. 

The state school superintendent is elected by the 
people at the same time and in the same manner 
as is the governor. As in all but one of the other 
states in this group, the chief state school officer 
must furnish a bond. In Georgia a bond of $10,000 
to the state is required. The state superintendent 
acts as the secretary and executive agent of the 
state board of education. He apportions the state 
school revenue to the different communities and 
independent local systems of the state upon the 
basis of the aggregate of children between 6 and 
18 years of age. 

The state-board members constitute the textbook 
commission, and adopt a uniform series of text- 
books for all the public schools. In all the states in 
this group there are state adoptions of textbooks. 
Consequently, there are acts regarding textbooks 


which are not found in other states. The following 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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Letters to a New County 
Superintendent 


Memory Lodge, U.S.A. 
April 1, 1935 
My dear Beginning County Superintendent of 
Schools: 

Your letter, which came yesterday, reveals your 
new awareness of the magnitude of the scope of 
service of the county superintendent of schools. It 
is a challenge to the profession, the fine spirit, 
which you manifest, as you react to the demands of 
your constantly expanding administrative field. 
Your classification of the secondary duties which 
you are working out in conjunction with the outline 
which I sent recently is a capital idea. Be sure and 
send me a copy of this for my files. I shall have 
something to tell you about classification of sec- 
ondary duties later. As you progress, you seem to 
be reaching out “for new worlds to conquer.” That 
is, I judge so, when you send me an S O §S call for 
outlines as to what other states are doing in the 
field of county school administration. That is a 
large order to give a county superintendent of Yes- 
terday. However, your determination to study your 
field, not only from a local and state standpoint, 
but nation-wide as well, challenges my interest. I 
find myself swinging into action at once, and again 
browsing through my Scrap Book of Yesterday. I 
find one exhaustive treatise of practical administra- 
tion of a county school system which merits your 
own as well as contemporary co-workers’ careful 
study and consideration. 

Because there is meager findings and literature 
of permanent value about the county educational 
field, I have prized highly this important contribu- 
tion, which was made in 1929. This excellent study 
deals with the duties of the Indiana county superin- 
tendents of schools. You will be particularly inter- 
ested in all that it has to offer, duties, tables, and 
its illuminating discussion of points. It was made 
under the leadership of the Director of the School 
of Education of the University of Indiana, who is 
none other than the present president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He was assisted by 


an associate and twenty county superintendents in - 


Indiana. They have given us a vivid word picture 
of the county school field. 

Listen, Mr. Beginner! 

This study explains its purpose in part: 


It is the belief of the writers that such an analysis 
of the duties of the county superintendent as is here 
presented should help clarify the functions of these 
officials and, at the same time, provide impetus and 
guidance for the most effective budgeting of their 
working time. Moreover, it should serve as a practical 
guide for those who are responsible for the planning 
and developing of courses of study for the training of 
prospective county superintendents. Specific questions 
for which the results of the investigation furnish fairly 
reliable answers are as follows: 

1. What are the specific tasks that Indiana county 
superintendents are called upon to perform? 

2. What is the nature of the classification into 
which these functions fall? 

3. How do superintendents actually apportion their 
time among the divisions of the classifications ? 

4. What variations appear in the distributions of the 
superintendents’ working time for the school months 
and for the vacation period? 

5. What is a reasonably acceptable distribution that 
may be used as a guide by the superintendents in 
budgeting their time? 

6. Where do discrepancies between theory and prac- 
tice occur? 


Duties of the Superintendents as Indicated 
by Practice 


An analysis of the diaries by the twenty county 
superintendents provides a list of approximately 325 
tasks performed by those officials. On the basis of this 
list, the following outline of the functions of the 
county superintendent was developed. 

I. Administrative Duties 

1. Administrative relationships with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

2. Administrative relationships with township 
trustees. ; 

3. School census and attendance. 

4. Administrative relationships with principals. 

5. Administrative relationships with teachers. 

6. Administrative relationships with patrons. 

7. Administrative relationships with co-operating 
agencies. 

8. School publicity and research activities. 





Pete ee a ee eee 


This is the third letter to a new county su- 
perintendent written by a former county su- 
perintendent who was for many years state 
superintendent and during one year president 
of the National Education Association. 
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9. Recording and reporting. 

10. Clerical and office detail. 
Il. Business Management 

1. Financial accounting and management. 

2. Supervision and inspection of school-plant op- 
eration, maintenance, and expansion. 

III. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction 
. Observation of instruction. 
. Supervisory conferences with principals. 
. Supervisory conferences with teachers. 
. Supervision of institute and extension work. 
. Supervision of textbooks and supplies. 
. Supervision of special activities. 
. Testing. 
IV. Personal and Relational Activities 
1. Professional growth and study. 
2. Recreation. 
3. Community Leadership. 

4. Attention to personal affairs. 

Literature relating to the duties of the county su- 
perintendent is relatively scarce, and such classification 
of duties as have been made are the result of analyses 
of powers and duties as set out by law, of observa- 
tion, and of theorizing rather than of studies of ac- 
tual conditions. The following quotations indicate the 
general nature of previous efforts at classification: 

“County superintendents of schools perform a vari- 
ety of functions, administrative, supervisory, and 
judicial.” 

“The duties of the office may be roughly grouped 
under three heads: administrative, advisory, and su- 
pervisory. .. . The county superintendent should be 
able to differentiate between the tasks that are ad- 
ministrative, advisory, or supervisory, although all 
three kinds may be involved in the same situation. 

“From a beginning that involved a few clerical or 
mechanical administrative duties, the county superin- 
tendent has advanced in powers and duties until in 
most cases his functions touching education are note- 
worthy. They may be classified helpfully along the 
same lines as those of the state superintendent. In 
the administrative field he is found making an annual 
report to the state superintendent, preparing the 
teachers’ payroll for the county treasurer, notifying 
districts of the amount of school funds apportioned 
to them or actually making such apportionment, d's- 
tributing blanks for reports of teachers or district 
officers, filling vacancies in district boards, seeing that 
all children of the school are vaccinated, administering 
oaths to and executing bonds of directors. In the 
judicial realm it is his business to hear appeals from 
the decisions of boards of directors, to suspend teach- 
ers or trustees, revoke licenses, and pass upon disputes 
over district boundaries and petitions for change of 
d'strict lines. It is possible that in some of these judicial 
functions a professional element appears, but it is not 
prominent. As an inspector the county superintendent 
examines school property and premises, orders repairs 
and alterations of them, sometimes sets his own teach- 
ers’ examinations and issues certificates to those who 
meet his requirements, examines and graduates stu- 
dents from the elementary schools. As a supervisor he 
enforces the use of the course of study, even prepares 
it, holds teachers’ institutes, meetings of directors, and 
public gatherings in promotion of greater interest in 
education. He has general supervision of the schools 
of his county and is time and again enjoined’ by law 
to visit them.” 

In the minds of the writers, the Indiana county 
superintendent may act as a school administrator, 
much as does the superintendent of schools in a city 
system; he may serve as a business manager in a 
capacity similar to that of the same officer in a city 
school system; he may act as a supervisor; and in ad- 
dition he will find it necessary to perform certain per- 
sonal and relational activities, many of which are only 
remotely related to his educational work, but which 
will, nevertheless, occupy a portion of his regular 
working day. 

As an administrator it is his function to insure the 
proper working of the county school system as a unit 
of the larger state organization, and at the same time 
to provide for the co-ordination and smooth operation 
of the local units making up the county system. As 
a business manager, he is responsible for school funds, 
financial budgeting and accounting, and the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the country school 
plant and equipment. In the capacity of a supervisor 
he will observe instruction, counsel with principals and 
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teachers relative to the improvement of the work, su- 
pervise institutes and other devices for training teach- 
ers in service, assume large responsibility for the se- 
lection of textbooks and other teaching aids, assist in 
the planning and carrying out of extracurricular activ- 
ities, and supervise the measurement of pupil achieve- 
ment. In the performance of personal and relational 
activities he will take advantage of every opportunity 
for professional growth; he will insure his most effi- 
cient service in the state by a judicious allotment of 
time to recreation; he will assume a prominent posi- 
tion in worthy community activities; and he will care 
for such personal obligations as his positions and so- 
cial standing require. 
Distribution of the Superintendents’ Time 

“In defining the working day, such time was in 
each case added to the regular ‘office day’ as was used 
in the performance of purely professional tasks. Time 
used for recreation or for caring for professional mat- 
ters was counted only when it represented a portion of 
the regular ‘office day’ as defined by the ordinary 
hours. 

The median working hours for the twenty Indiana 
county superintendents who co-operated in making 
his study was 8.0 hours. 

Table 12 shows the per cent of the total working 
time of the Indiana county superintendent, which in 
actual practice is allotted to each of the four major 
types mentioned above and to each of the 23 secondary 
functions. The typical superintendent is apparently 
giving slightly less than one half of his regular time 
to tasks that have been classified as administrative, 
and approximately one third of his time to supervisory 
duties of all kinds. Business management occupies 
slightly less than 5 per cent of his time, while per- 
sonal and relational activities account for more than 
13 per cent of the total. 


Per Cent of 
Duty Total Time 
ee eee ere 49.83 
1. Administrative relationships with state 
EPROP ORT CR Ree Te 3.18 
2. Administrative relationships with trustees 
and county board of education......... 7.21 
3. School census and attendance............ 1.03 
4. Administrative relationships with school 
NERS Graken sa AG y.5: 6 5a eases 1.82 
5. Administrative relationships with teachers. . 44 
6. Administrative relationships with patrons. . 1.56 
7. Administrative relationships with co-operat- 
We MEER os soecs ceaesioncs near 4.26 
8. School publicity and research activities... 81 
9. Recording and reporting............. 7 6.16 
10. Clerical and office routine .............. 20.36 
fe ee ee 4.74 
1. Financial accounting and management..... Jat 


2. Supervision and inspection of sc’ ool-plant 


operation, maintenance, and expansion... 2.43 

III. Supervision and Improvement of Instruction.. 31.87 
1. Observance of instruction............. ; 16.27 

2. Supervisory conferences with principals... 1.30 

3. Supervisory conferences with teachers .... 3.76 

4. Supervision of institute and extension work 4.83 

5. Supervision of books and supplies........ 2.94 

6. Supervision of special activities.......... ise 

Ro. IST COEDS RES REN eee 4 TRS RS ewe 1.25 

IV. Personal and Relational Activities............ 13.56 
1. Professional growth and study............ 5.14 

Ca LS Siege she cise seaaeteees .60 

3. Community Leadership: ... 66.06. cc ccecas 2.58 

4. Attention to personal affairs............. 5.24 


Three of the secondary functions classified as ad- 
ministrative are allotted a large portion of the time 
devoted to this major phase of the work. Clerical 
and office routine is, in practice, given 20.36 per cent 
of all the superintendents’ working time; administra- 
tive relationships with individual trustees and the 
county board of education is assigned 7.21 per cent; 
and recording and reporting is allotted 6.16 per cent 
of the total. The remaining seven divisions each re- 
ceive less than 5 per cent of the total time, with larger 
emphasis being placed on relationships with co-operat- 
ing agencies, relationships with teachers, and relation- 
ships with the state department of public instruction. 

The relatively small amount of time assigned to 
business management is approximately evenly divided 
between financial accounting and management, and 
supervision and inspection of school-plant operation, 
maintenance, and expansion. 

Approximately one half of the total time given to 
supervision and improvement of instruction is utilized 
by the superintendent in observing the teacher at 
work or in traveling for this purpose. Other super- 
visory functions of importance are his conferences 
with his teachers, his institute and extension work, and 
his supervision of textbooks and supplies. Testing, su- 
pervision of special activities, and supervisory rela- 
tionships with principals are relatively unimportant. 

The typical county superintendent in Indiana is ap- 
parently devoting about 5 per cent of his total time 
to study, professional reading, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, and other activities related to his 
professional growth. Approximately the same propor- 
tion of his working time is needed to care for certain 
personal obligations that are but remotely connected 
with his professional tasks. Less than 3 per cent of 
the working time of the superintendent is devoted to 
participation in community activities, while the pro- 
portion taken for recreation is practically negligible. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Reducing School-Operating Costs 


S. C. Joyner! 


(Concluded from May Issue) 


The cost of many services used by the schools 
is determined by fixed prices over which the school 
authorities have no control. Such items as gas, 
water, telephone, and electricity involve problems 
of economy in use rather than in original price. 
Only on rare occasions is it possible for the school 
authorities to effect savings by causing a reduction 
in the base rates. 


The Use of Gas 

The cost of gas in the schools can be reduced 
by: 
1. Preventing needless waste in use of gas. 

2. Securing lower cost rates. 

3. Changing over to cheaper type of fuel. 

Samuel S. Wyer who has made a study on 
“Waste and Correct Use of Natural Gas in the 
Home,” has found that only 17 per cent of the 
heat units were actually utilized, that 15 per cent 
were lost by leakage in house piping and fixtures, 
and that 68 per cent were lost because of wasteful 
combustion conditions. These percentages would 
probably not apply to schools but the findings do 
raise the question to whether there might be more 
waste than we realize in the use of fuel gas. 

Periodic tests can easily be made by shutting 
off all burning gas in a building and reading the 
gas meter with an interval of several hours between 
the first and second reading. 

Care should be taken by those using gas for 
cooking purposes to be sure that the burners are 
adjusted to obtain the greatest efficiency. The 
flame should burn with a blue, nonluminous color. 
Red or yellow in the flame indicates imperfect 
combustion and waste. Smoke or soot deposits 
indicate unburned gases. 

As gas rates decrease when consumption in- 
creases, it is important that schools get, wherever 
possible, the benefit of combined meter readings, 
as if all the school buildings were hooked up with 
a single meter. Unless this is done, it is possible 
to make slight changes in existing piping so that 
one or more metefs can be cut off and a large 
supply passed through a single meter. In laying 
out a gas piping system for a new building, there 
should never be more than one meter unless condi- 
tions prevent or demand otherwise. 

Useless gas connections should be eliminated. 
Main gas lines should be shut off during vacation 
to prevent waste due to leaks. If stoves are lighted 
infrequently, the pilot lights may be cut off and 
safety matches used for lighting the stoves. 


Economy in Water 


Large quantities of water are lost through leaky 
pipes, connections, and fixtures. The Michigan 
Educational Association study shows the serious- 


ness of even a small leak. Note the following table: 
Rate of Flow of Water at Average Pressure 


Gallons Lost Gallons Lost 


Rate of Flow Per Week Per Year 
Water JeSt GOB. 6i ci kcc asics 105 5,460 
Water leaking through: 

LD/SZ1MER ONOCIUTE. 066. cc cescaes 1,848 96,096 
Ve eer 5,845 303,940 
ve a. reere rer ree 121,975 6,360,126 
S/CRMER BIB oo6 oc cecacicvcs 277,599 14,474,805 
L/TGRGR GOTUNTB 6 ccc cca ciecccs 493,416 25,728,120 


Leaks may be determined by taking meter read- 
ings during week-ends or vacation periods, so there 
can be one or two days between readings. A few 
weeks ago, when we were abandoning a building. 
preparing for rehabilitation, we discovered our 
meter still running after everything had been 
turned off. On investigation, a pipe was uncovered 
running into an adjoining city park, a portion of 
which had been watered for several years at the 
expense of the school district. Had meter checks 
been taken as suggested, or had comparisons of 
monthly bills for schools of the same size and area 
been made, this irregularity would have been recti- 
fied long before it was. 

Dr. H. H. Linn makes the following suggestions 
for reducing water waste: 

1. Main water-supply line to the building may be 
shut off at close of each school day and over week- 
ends, when there is no need of water consumption. 

2. Hand-operated drinking fountains may be sub- 
stituted in place of continuous-flowing type. If con- 
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tinuous-flowing type is used, the flow should be reg- 
ulated to avo.d unnecessary waste. 

3. Automat:c flushing devices for-urinals and toilets 
should be adjusted for a reasonable flow of water. 
The flushing of urinals once every ten minutes should 
be sufficient for the average toilet. These may be shut 
off after school, over week-ends and vacat:on periods, 
if the main water-supply line is not shut off. 

4. Hand-operating flushing valves for toilets and 
urinals may be installed to replace continuous-flowing 
automatic devices. 


5. Pupils, as well as employees, may be instructed 
to turn off faucets, drinking fountain valves, and 
shower bath heads completely, after using them. 

6. Sprinkling of lawns should be regulated according 
to needs. Sprinkling may be postponed when a rain 
is predicted. Less water will be required if sprinkling 
is done during the cooler periods of the day, when 
minimum losses from evaporation may be expected. 
Better results will be obtained and less water required, 
if lawns are thoroughly soaked once every few days, 
instead of being given a light sprinkling daily. 

7. If the water in the swimming pool is properly 
purified and then kept clean, it should not be necessary 
to empty the pool nearly so often. 


The “rate” for water also decreases as the 
volume used increases. To receive the benefit of 
the lower rates, the piping should be of ample 
capacity and should be laid out so that a minimum 
number of water meters are required. 


Reducing Cost of Electricity 


There are many opportunities for reducing the 
consumption of electricity, because there are so 
many possibilities of waste. The following sug- 
gestions are given by one school administrator for 
reducing the costs of electricity: 

1. Pupils and employees may be organized in a 
campaign to prevent the waste of electricity. At 
the beginning of the year, a circular letter should 
be sent to all employees, including teachers, ask- 
ing them to co-operate in the movement and 
requesting them to turn off all lights when not 
needed. A small card about 4 by 6 inches with the 
words “Please turn off lights when not needed” 
should be placed in a conspicuous place on the 
wall, near each light switch in the room exit, as 
a reminder. Follow-up letters should be sent each 
month, with tables and charts, showing the bills 
for electricity compared with former periods. 

2. Window shades may be adjusted to admit 
more natural light, resulting in less need for arti- 
ficial light. There are times when shades must be 
drawn to shut out the direct rays of the sun, but 
many teachers tend to adjust the shades for sake 
of appearance without considering the practical 
results. The cost of current would be reduced if 
teachers would raise the window shades as high 
as possible each morning when they enter their 
rooms, making proper adjustments during the day, 
as the situation demands. 

The best type of window shades for schools is 
the double type hung in the middle of the window, 
one half covering the upper section and the other 
half covering the lower section. This arrangement 
permits more flexible adjustment. Translucent 
shades approaching white in color admit consider- 
able light even if partially or wholly drawn. 

As a rough measure, it may be said that the 
upper one third of the window space is as impor- 
tant for lighting purposes as the lower two thirds. 
When the upper space is clear, the light is reflected 
from the ceiling and diffused toward the inner part 
of the room that usually needs it. 

3. The use of lights at night may be curtailed. 
This does not mean that worth-while activities 
should be denied the use of the building, but 
designated areas could be set aside for such pur- 
poses, without throwing open the entire building. 
Since school employees are required to do clean- 
ing after dark, they should be instructed to turn 
out the lights in unoccupied parts of the building. 
Less electricity is consumed when two night em- 
ployees work together in one room, instead of 
separately in two rooms. However, this may not 
be an economical procedure if the employees do 
less efficient work when paired. 

4. Some types of electric lamps are more effi- 
cient than others. The so-called Mazda lamps are 
generally considered the most efficient and eco- 
nomical, although the first cost of the bulbs may 
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be slightly higher than other brands. The fact that 
a lamp may last a long time before being burned 
out, does not in itself indicate efficiency or 
economy. In fact, the reverse is usually true, be- 
cause a lamp designed for long life must sacrifice 
efficiency. 

“Daylight” lamps have proved to be less effi- 
cient in some instances and less economical in 
most instances. The inside-frosted lamps are more 
efficient than the outside-frosted bulbs and are 
easier to keep clean. An inside-frosted lamp is not 
less efficient than the clear-glass type. Large lamps 
are usually more efficient than small ones, and 
should take the place of a cluster of several smaller 
ones, when this arrangement can be effected. 

5. Size of the lamps may be reduced in some 
instances, such as corridors, attics, tunnels, and 
closets. If rates are based on connected loads, 
however, the size of the lamps will affect the costs, 
even if they are never lighted. 

6. Lights may be arranged on more than a single 
switch. The average classroom should be equipped 
with at least two light switches, and larger rooms 
may require several. With this arrangement, it is 
not necessary to burn all the lights when only one 
section of a room requires artificial illumination. 
There are times when the pupils seated near the 
windows have sufficient natural illumination, while 
those located near the inner section of the room 
require additional light. In some schools a teacher 
is provided with an individual desk lamp, so that 
only a single light is burned for her convenience. 
It should be emphasized, however, that while it is 
desirable to reduce the needless waste and con- 
sumption of electricity, this movement should not 
be carried to the point where the pupil and teacher 
suffer inconvenience or discomfort. Poor lighting 
conditions result in eyestrain, headaches, and 
nervousness, and interfere seriously with the edu- 
cational progress of the pupils and teachers. In 
general, corridor lights should be staggered so that 
the lighting may be more flexible. 

7. For effective natural light absolute cleanli- 
ness of windows, skylights, and light fixtures is 
essential. Glass exposed to weather for several 
months without cleaning can reduce the light 
transmission from 25 to 50 per cent below that 
of the clean glass. 

8. Properly painted rooms require less artificial 
illumination. If the ceilings are painted a light 
color, with a smooth surface, the natural light will 
be reflected better toward the inner part of the 
rooms. 

9. The “electric eye,” a device which auto- 
matically switches on the electric lights when there 
is an insufficient amount of natural illumination, 
offers possibilities of increasing scholastic achieve- 
ment through better lighting conditions and may 
serve to prevent the needless consumption and 
waste of electricity. 

10. Faulty wiring, switches, appliances, and con- 
nections cause a loss of electricity. The size of the 
wiring should be adequate to care for the load, 
as an undersized wire results in a loss of energy. 
Loose connections, poor insulation, and old fuses 
also result in loss of electricity. Some electric 
appliances consume more energy than others, and 
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as a general rule without producing better results. 
Ordinarily only approved appliances should be 
purchased. Equipment that is sold on the basis of 
original cost may prove far more costly when the 
cost of operation is considered. 

11. Key switches which permit only authorized 
persons with keys to turn on the lights, may be 
instalied in some locations. This arrangement 
prevents pupils from snapping the lights on and 
off indiscriminately. There is some difference of 
opinion in regard to the efficiency of this arrange- 
ment. 

12. Use of motors should be curtailed where 
possible. In machine shops it may prove more 
economical to have the machines operated by 
individual motors. 


Electric Rates 


Electric rates for power and heating appliances 
are usually lower than the rates charged tor light- 
ing purposes. Satisfactory meters, therefore, should 
be provided, where practical, to measure the con- 
sumption of electricity at the different rates. In 
some school districts, where the rates are based 
on consumption, there is a possibility that meters 
may be consolidated, so that lower rate schedules 
may be reached. If the connected electrical load 
is used as the basis for rates, reduction may be 
secured by reducing the connected load. This may 
be done by such measures as the following: 

1. The size of lamps may be reduced so far as 
feasible. 

2. The number of lamps may be reduced b 
removing them from attics, tunnels, and other 
areas that are rarely used. 

3. Power companies in many instances are 
willing to cancel certain motors during seasons 
of the year when they are not used. 

4. Motors that are not used should be cut off 
from the line, so that they will not be considered 
a part of the connected load. Electric rates are 
often established to meet varying conditions, and 
it is, therefore, essential that school officials know 
the different schedules and accept those that give 
them the greatest savings. If rates are based on 
a demand curve as measured by the meter, sav- 
ings may be effected by regulating the needs of 
each building, so that the peak demand loads are 
lowered. If it appears that reduction in rates are 
justified, steps to secure lower rates should be 
taken. 


Telephone Service 


Observations during the past few years seem 
to indicate that reductions have been made in the 
costs of telephone. The reason for this is probably 
the simplicity of checking costs and making 
changes. No one should hesitate, however, about 
adding more telephones, provided the costs are 
justified by increased efficiency and convenience. 
Limited facilities for communication are often 
more costly than too many telephones. 

Private automatic exchanges have proved in 
many cases to be more economical than manually 
operated ones. The savings from the elimination 
of operators have made these automatic boards 
profitable and economical investments. 


Laundry Services 


It is difficult to suggest savings in this service, 
as the practice followed in the different school dis- 
tricts varies greatly. Some require the students 
to furnish their own towels; others furnish and 
launder the towels, either in school owned laundry, 
or hire it done by commercial concerns. Ordinarily 
large districts can do most of their own laundry 
work at reduced costs. In many cases, however, it 
is more economical to take bids and have the work 
done by commercial laundries. 

The school laundry in Pasadena presents a fair 
picture of what can be done by this method: 


Analysis of Work Done and the Costs 
School Laundry — Pasadena City Schools 


1933-1934 
Amount of 
Items of Cost Costs 

NS ait hig. 5; 5 d's. bale OE RA Va OTSA S CROSS $3,024.57 
55415463 Sak 00h 1904s UNE TERe eae dei 115.30 
ee POPC ETER ETT CERT TRIE LE Ree, 92.80 
CTT eT Cee 123.26 
PN IND 5 a cis 0:6 Sis0s S500 ne des Piaget 68.29 
PG CESS G5 4-46,55.0- 40366040 OS DTT O-E CECE DSHS 78.96 
ND Rese hicdéeed ssanrsactelees ee saetserws 976.88 
NE i og 6:50 5.54.4455 MEEVEE A we OO 387.50 
Ree ER ee 21.06 
Depreciation, Machinery, and Truck.............. 1,297.00 
ID, 6.5 56:0 00550 sd. 24002808060 50685 45545 147.78 

$6,333.40 
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“The pupils of today work in harmony with their teachers 
end show a fine co-operative spirit in the classroom, while in 
the old days it was evident that pupils resented having to g> 
to school and were somewhat antagonistic toward their teachers.” 

This statement was recently made by Supt. J. B. McManus, 
of the LaSalle, Illinois, schools—who has filled the position for 
the past 30 years. 

In reviewing a long term of service as an educator he finds 
that the youth of today has a better appreciation of the value 
of an education and is not only ready to remain in the grades 
but also to avail himself of a high-school training. Among the 
recent innovations in which Superintendent McManus takes 
pride is the sight-saving room in the Jefferson School attended 
by sixteen pupils. 





No. of 

Type Clothing Laundered Pieces 
INE, hig Gs SSS aa kbd bec nese ncadameabis 728,398 
crt thy Ohare eng nse Oh be eae eae ele CRs 26,947 
Rao) ford 5 ae a WE 6 oa sss AEN ERNIE 3,546 
ahs Cava ks Aa Yee  Higelaiw tae A ghee Gea 1,834 
MEE G69, Sure dre aici Sie Greve iene ad Eis ora SUI 6,090 
NN Ey ei 555: tice Es TAEDA Ok DER TERT NCES 2,266 
co Be rere eer he eee err 2,930 
I I yo .c cis eco ciclo Rais Nai te RAS ROR BE elea bs 3,912 
ee eer at ee en eee ren 15,211 
ES 6S. c's aoe staan eR a ak eae ks 22,933 
814,067 

PVOTRGE CORE HOE COB oa iiss shee eee eee $ 0.00778 
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To make a true comparison of school costs with 
commercial laundries, the items’ of towel costs 
and interest on capital investment should be added. 
In Pasadena, one of the best advantages of running 


the school laundry has been the excellent service 
given the schools. 


Gardening 

In smaller school districts, there is a question 
if it is profitable to employ a gardener, or whether 
this work could be done by the school custodians. 
Where there are several school buildings, however, 
it has proved to be advantageous to take this work 
away from the janitorial staff and place it under 
full-time gardeners. If the district is large enough, 
crews of traveling gardeners can be tormed to 
take care of the trimming of shrubs, trees, new 
planting, renovation of lawns, etc. Material sav- 
ings have been made in the Los Angeles system 
by means of these traveling crews of gardeners. 

Power renovating of lawns in all but the smallest 
of grass plots, has proven to be economical in the 
Los Angeles schools. When machines are used the 
cost is about one half of the work done by hand. 

A propagating nursery for raising shrubs and 
flowers for replacement has saved time and expense 
and has eliminated the necessity for taking bids 
for needed materials and waiting to get them. 

On our newest athletic fields, we are using as 
regular equipment, two traveling sprinklers, which 
move themselves down the field, by means of the 
winding up of a cable fastened at the opposite end 
of the field. These sprinklers require no watching 
other than starting and stopping and thus save 
considerable labor. 

Automatic water valves are proving to be 
worthy of consideration. These eliminate the old 
cumbersome concrete water bexes formerly used 
to protect the old wheel type of shut-off. The auto- 
matic valves eliminate promiscuous tinkering with 
the valves and the waste of water. 


Window Washing 

In Los Angeles, we are experimenting this year 
on a specialized window-washing service for 37 
schools. Previously, much of this work on the 
largest schools was contracted for. The service of 
outside window-washing companies was not only 
expensive, but many times undesirable, because 
of the character of workmen employed. 

The outside companies are watching our experi- 
ment very closely, and waiting to learn what the 
cleaning cost will be per square foot, or: per 
window. Indications are that there will be a sav- 
ing of approximately 30 per cent in cost, in addi- 


tion to the improved relations with the school 
staff and pupils. 


Advantages of the Small-Group 


Schoolmen’s Conference 
A. P. Gossard, Marseilles, Illinois 


Is the school superintendent today attempting 
the impossible when he tries to care for his mul- 
titudinous daily duties and still keep up with the 
new developments in the many fields in which 
he should be versed? In a recent cynical maga- 
zine article the author compared this herculean 
task to “groping for stars.” Yet the school ad- 
ministrator is given no choice; the first task he 
must do, and the second he dares not leave un- 
done. 

It is partly to suggest to him a means of prof- 
iting by the experience of others in solving his 
everyday problems and partly to help him in the 
second undertaking of keeping abreast of the new 
developments in education that this article is 
written. Its purpose is to stress a valuable means 
to these ends which is within the reach of school 
people everywhere but has not had its share of 
publicity or use; namely, the small informal 
group conference of school administrators living 
within a short distance of one another. 

The question arises, Why the need of still an- 
other group? Are there not already available 
national, state, and sectional meetings as well as 
summer-school sessions, not to mention the spe- 
cial conferences becoming the vogue at schools 


of education? Also there looms up the great 
wealth of present-day publications on topics edu- 
cational. Before discussing the really valuable 
supplement a small, local group conference may 
be to these long-established and valuable aids to 
the school superintendent, it may be well to 
describe one such group. 


The Plan in Operation 


Two years ago in the upper Illinois Valley 
several school executives who were in the habit 
of “comparing notes” hit upon the idea of asking 
by letter a small group of other schoolmen to 
meet at a central place informally to discuss their 
work and to bring before the group problems 
they were facing. To start the ball rolling, it was 
suggested in the letter that all come prepared to 
discuss ways in which, despite reduced budgets, 
they were meeting the problems brought -about by 
crowded conditions. 

The letter received a good response, a few of 
the invited men bringing neighboring superintend- 
ents. At the initial meeting it was generally 
agreed that there were already enough educational 
organizations; hence the plan was evolved of hav- 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, BROCKPORT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 


Dryer and Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York. 


The Brockport Central High School 


The school system of Brockport, New York, 
has for the past few years held a prominent 
place in the eye of educators of the Empire 
State. Perhaps I should very sketchily outline 
its history. Soon after the Civil War the Brock- 
port State Normal School was organized and 
the pupils of the community received their 
high-school education there. This arrangement 
continued until quite recently. Thus the cost 
for long was borne by the state. 

However, as this had been the first com- 
munity to possess a normal school, so in 1927 
was this the first to seize on the many advan- 
tages offered by the new school centralization 
law. Nineteen districts combined to form Cen- 
tral School District No. 1, Towns of Sweden, 
Clarkson, Ogden, and Parma, Monroe County, 
and Clarendon and Murray, in Orleans County, 
State of New York. Rather an overwhelming 
corporate name. Therefore in common speech it 
became the Brockport Central School, the 
dominant district being that of the village of 
Brockport. 

During the following year the firm of Dryer 
and Dryer, architects, of Rochester, New 
York, was employed. However, no planning 
was possible for the next three years, for the 
infant organization languished in the courts of 
the state, a test case to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the central school law. This drew 
state-wide attention, for many similar projects 
hung in the balance. When at length the final 
decision was handed down by the highest court, 
the district was assured under the then new 
central school provisions of the Education Law 
of the financial assistance of the state to the 
amount of 25 per cent of the construction cost 
of its proposed building. The board of educa- 
tion purchased a 24-acre site and authorized 
the architects to proceed with plans for the 
building. 

We have always firmly believed that no 


Harwood Brownell Dryer 


school building was ever wholly successful, no 
matter how well it performed its purely practi- 
cal functions, unless at the same time it pos- 
sessed something of beauty. The architectural 
nonentity all too common in our towns and 
villages is a real misfortune. In many cases it 
is the only building of any size or of recent date 
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in its community, and the children form the 
opinion that because it is new it is fine. Here 
is a rare opportunity to teach architectural and 
artistic appreciation. 

Our country is comparatively new. It has 
such a brief background of building and so 
much of the best of that being wooden archi- 
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Dryer and Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York. 
The dignified auditorium entrance to the Brockport Central High School leads to an equally 
dignified and inspiring lobby beyond which there is a beautifully appointed auditorium. 
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LIBRARY, BROCKPORT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 
The library of the Brockport Central High School is a beauty spot in which the rich, warm 
browns of the furniture harmonize with the buff-tinted walls and the blue and buff inlaid floor. 


tecture has succumbed to fire and change that 
in few areas do we possess an entourage pro- 
ducing an inherent good taste. An improve- 
ment is beginning to appear, but until the 
youth has been trained to develop an apprecia- 
tion for the best, it will be very slow in coming. 
I feel quite strongly on this idea of general in- 
struction and believe that if put into practice, 
it would improve the entire character and 
countenance of our communities. This, how- 
ever, is a big subject, and I must return to 
Brockport and our application of some of the 
principles suggested. 

Fortunately the site selected was not a flat, 
level field. I say “fortunately” because sloping 
or irregular situations offer greater possibil- 
ities for interesting planning and design. So 
often are beautiful sites despoiled of their 
beauty, carefully leveled to fit a preconceived 
or stock plan. It is seldom indeed that one plan 
will satisfactorily fit another location. A little 
imagination, ingenuity, and careful and 
thoughtful planning will invariably produce a 
building better suited to its site and one far 
more pleasing in appearance. At the same time 
it will possess individuality. 

The Brockport school property is located at 
the edge of the village, well off the main- 
traveled highways, on a quiet street. The build- 
ing stands on a high, sightly spot two hundred 
feet back from the lot line, fronting east. The 
land falls abruptly to the west and south to 
the athletic field which is practically level. This 
change in grades gives to the gymnasium and 
science building a complete story below the 
first-floor level. Reference to the plan will show 
that this is entirely above the local grade. The 
court which the homemaking rooms overlook 
will be developed into a semiformal garden. 
Unfortunately, the large trees on the property 


were restricted to the borders, and as yet none 
have been set where needed. 

Our final plan scheme was one employing 
three connected but independently operating 
units. The central one with the large tower is 
the classroom building, that on the north the 


auditorium, and that on the south the gymna- 
sium and science building. This open-type plan 
offers many advantages. Besides that of in- 
dependent or simultaneous use with limited 
supervision and without confusion or annoy- 
ance of school and community facilities, there 


GYMNASIUM, BROCKPORT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 
Dryer and Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York, 
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WINDOW IN AUDITORIUM FOYER. BROCKPORT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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AUDITORIUM FOYER, BROCKPORT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
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The leaded glass window illustrated at the left has been placed in the auditorium foyer in order to commemorate the work of the architects, the engineers, and the artisans who combined their 
services to make the building a splendid success. The panels are not only symbolic but include the names of the firms and individuals who were engaged in the construction of the building. 


is also the benefit derived from east and west - 


classroom orientation. This is most desirable, 
permitting sunlight in each room sometime dur- 
ing the day when the sun deigns to shine in 
this cloudy locality about Rochester. 

Reference to the plans will obviate the neces- 
sity of any detailed description. I might ex- 
plain, however, the presentation of the plans 
of the gymnasium. The room is two full stories 
in height, the first-story plan showing the 
basketball court seated for 660, with steel 
stands which fold against the wall, making it 
possible to quickly clear the floor. On the 
second-story plan is indicated this alternate 
floor arrangement with play space for boys and 
girls. On the former plan will be noted separate 
stairs to the locker rooms directly below on 
the ground floor. The gymnasium walls are 
finished to the ceiling with a mat-glazed tile 
of warm buff. The ceiling is acoustically treated 
with a highly absorptive medium. 

The cafeteria kitchen and serving counter 
are in a room entirely separate from the dining 
room, permitting the latter to be used for study 
or other purposes. 

The first-story classrooms are devoted to the 
junior high school, the senior high school 
occupying the upper floors. A number of rooms 
for Specialized instruction are, of course, com- 
mon to both. The band-practice room is in the 
upper story of the tower. The junior-high class- 
rooms are each equipped with built-in ward- 
robes, individual lockers being provided for the 
older boys and girls on the second and third 
floors. These are located in alcoves opening off 
the corridors. 

Floor finishes are of resilient materials: lino- 
tile in the corridors, offices. library, music and 
drawing rooms and a few others where a partic- 
ularly fine floor was desired; battleship lino- 
leum in practically all other areas above the 


ground story where asphalt tile was used. The 
gymnasium floor is white maple, the toilet- and 
shower-room floor terrazzo. 

Acoustical materials were very generally in- 
stalled where necessary to reduce the time of 
reverberation and thus quiet the rooms. 
Various types of material were used, mostly 


those of a sanitary nature and with coefficients 
of sound absorption best suiting them to the 
individual purpose. 

The interior wood trim is oak as is also the 
furniture. Desks and chairs are all movable, 
of sturdy turned-leg design, harmonious in style 
and finish with the building. Movable furnish- 
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AUDITORIUM, BROCKPORT CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 
Dryer and Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York. 
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ings permit of a flexibility in the use of rooms 
impossible with fixed seating. 

The heating plant is a split system, employ- 
ing direct radiation under automatic tempera- 
ture control, with unit ventilators in class- 
rooms, and central fans furnishing ventilation 
to auditorium, gymnasium, and locker rooms. 
Steam piping, except in the smallest pipe sizes, 
is welded. There are two riveted steel boilers 
of the horizontal return-tube type. 

The school is equipped with electric program 
and interphone systems. Emergency lighting, 
automatically operating on failure of the elec- 
tric current, removes the danger of panic, and 
permits evening activities to continue in such 
a contingency. All rooms have been wired for 
public address. The radio is situated in the 
principal’s office. From this point or from the 
stage of the auditorium announcements or pro- 


grams may originate as well as from outside 
sources. 


The architectural style permits of an in- 
formality and freedom well suited to the open 
type of plan employed. Following is a bit of 
blank verse, a portion of that written for and 
read at the dedication of the school building 
last spring: 


Do you know the charm of England? 

Have you rambled through her country, 
Tramped along her walls and_ hedgerows, 
Seen her fine old country houses, 

Gloried in her lovely gardens 

And admired her lofty castles? 


Have you sought her parish churches 
With their quiet little graveyards 
Set with moss-grown, lichen-covered 
Tombstones of an ancient era; 
Paced the aisles of vast cathedrals 
To the solemn note of organ? 


Have you walked her peaceful cloisters 
So withdrawn in their seclusion, 
Shadowy beneath their vaulting, 

Silent, save for rooks above you, 

Far above you round the tower 
Circling round the tower at sundown? 


If with these you are familiar 
And with Oxford, Wolsey’s palace 
If they’ve given deep enjoyment, 

If you’ve chuckled at the gargoyles 
And the many grotesque figures, 
Mirth-provoking little fancies, 


Then you know our inspiration. 
Then you know the very spirit 
Of the style of architecture 

We’ve employed in the designing. 
We've adapted to requirements 

Of this high school organization. 


So we drew on Tudor England 

For our precedent and background. 
We designed our roofs and gables, 
Turrets, chimney-stacks, and arches. 
Patterned brickwork, sturdy tower 
In the manner of old England. 


In this portion of the building, 
In the auditorium unit, 

In this hall with timbered ceiling, 
Wainscot, leaded lancet windows, 
We have used a type of Gothic 
Somewhat earlier than Tudor. 
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If you study well the brickwork 

You will find there much of interest 
Moulded jambs and moulded arches, 
Watertables, label courses 

All effective, inexpensive, 

As the brick replaces limestone. 


In the porches there are friezes 
Executed in the brickwork. 
They are rich in symbolism, 
Ancient signs and signs historic, 
Here the zodiac, the seasons 
There the history of this region. 


The brickwork has much of the color and 
textural quality of that of early handmade 
English brick, with considerable detail done in 
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Dryer and Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York. 


molded forms, as indicated. I feel that the 
symbolic inserts which we have here originated 
add not only to the interest as ornament but 
also have a real educational value. The other 
exterior trim is Indiana limestone. 

The building was completed in the spring 
of 1934, at a cost of about $400,000, includ- 
ing architects’ fees. It is, of course, fireproof, 
of reinforced-concrete construction. All mate- 
rials throughout are of the best, and we feel 
that the cost is remarkably low. It will accom- 
modate 800 junior- and _ senior-high-school 
pupils. 
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The Distribution of School-Building Costs 


George D. Coons' and Don L. Essex? 


The members of the board of education of 
the Hypo school district are gathered around 
the table in the office of the superintendent of 
schools opening and examining the sealed bids 
for the construction of their proposed new 
school building. All five of the members are 
present. There is the physician who because 
of his acknowledged leadership in community 
affairs has been chosen president of the board. 
There are a grocer, a garage man, and two 
farmers. The two farmers have been selected 
to represent the rural sections of the school 
district. 

These men are capable men in the operation 
of their own individual business affairs and 
have the respect and trust of their constituents. 
But this is the first experience of any of them 
in building a schoolhouse, and it is also the 
first experience of any of them in pushing 
through a project estimated to cost more than 
$200,000. It is a momentous occasion and the 
atmosphere is rather tense. Since they are 
honorable men they feel keenly the weight of 
responsibility. 


A School-Board’s Dilemma 

One by one the bids are opened, passed from 
hand to hand and commented on. The bids 
cover the four major contracts — general con- 
struction, heating and ventilating, plumbing, 
and electrical work. The construction of the 
building has been divided into these four phases 
on the advice of the architect who realizes 
that such a procedure represents good practice. 

There are 15 bids for the general construc- 
tion, 3 for the heating and ventilating, 11 for 
the plumbing and 13 for the electrical work. 
The bids on general construction range from 


$156,650 to $180,500; on heating and ventilat- _ 


ing, from $57,420 to $62,300; on plumbing, 
from $11,625 to $14,220; on the electrical 
work, from $9,600 to $13,750. 

The president of the board selects the low 
bid for each contract, obtains the total, and 
announces the result to the other members. 
The total amounts to $235,295. The board 
members look at each other in dismay. Their 
appropriation is for only $235,000 and this 
figure was supposed to include the architect’s 
commission and an estimated item of $20,000 
for equipping the building. Obviously, if the 
bids are accepted the total cost of the build- 
ing will reach approximately $270,000 without 
considering the cost of extras which usually 
arise during the construction of the building. 

The board members turn to the architect for 
counsel. 

“You can take some of the alternates,” says 
the architect. “For example, you can substitute 
mastic for terrazzo on your corridor floors, or 
you can have a plaster dado on the corridor 
walls instead of tile. We can bring down the 
cost of the building several thousand dollars by 
accepting these and other alternates, but in 
doing this we cheapen the construction and 
finish of the building. Besides, there is a surpris- 
ingly small difference between the cost of good 
and of mediocre construction. And mediocre 
construction means continual expense for 
maintenance and upkeep. But wait a minute, 
I have an idea. Give me those bids.” 


Cause of the High Total 


Swiftly, as the board members watch eagerly, 
he selects the four low bids and divides each 
by the total of the bids and in this manner 





1Consulting Architect, Buildings and Grounds Division, New 
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gets a percentage distribution of the bids. The 
results are as follows: 


General construction ............ 66.6 
Heating and ventilating.......... 24.4 
ES ee ee 4.9 
INI Ph 59-8 b, 9/50, iss hs AKELE ALAS 4.1 


“There’s your answer!” exclaimed the archi- 
tect triumphantly. 

“Where?” asked the board president. 
“Those figures are just figures to me. What 
do they mean?” 

“Well,” said the architect, “It’s like this. 
Look how closely the low bids on general con- 
struction, plumbing, and electrical work come 
to my estimates. Now compare the low bid on 
heating and ventilating with my estimate. The 
low bid is $57,420 and I estimated this cost 
at $25,600. That looks queer on the face of it. 
Now look at the percentage of cost devoted 
to heating and ventilating — 24.4 per cent. It 
appears to me that there is an African hiding 
in the fuel room.” 

“What percentage would you expect?” asked 
one of the board members. 

“Well, on my last job, which was about the 
size of this one, the percentage for heating and 
ventilating was about 14, and on my job last 
year in the northern part of the state, which 
was a half-million-dollar project, the percentage 
was about 12. 

“T would recommend, gentlemen,” continued 
the architect, putting his pencil in his vest 
pocket, “that you throw out all bids and 
advertise for new ones. If we don’t reduce the 
heating and ventilating bids one half, I'll be 
very much disappointed.” 


What Percentage Distribution Should a 
School Board Expect? 


And thus we arrive at the question: What 
percentage distribution should a school board 
expect in the contracts for its new building? 

Before attempting an answer it is necessary 
for the sake of accuracy to point out that school 
buildings are not always built with the four 
contracts— general construction, heating and 
ventilating, plumbing, and electrical work. 

Occasionally, in addition to these four major 
contracts there is a separate contract for the 
sewage-disposal system, which ordinarily goes 
with the plumbing. And occasionally, the heat- 
ing and ventilating and plumbing are let under 
one contract. Infrequently, separate contracts 
will be found for the water supply, for excava- 
tion, or for painting. Water supply normally 
belongs with the plumbing, and excavation 
and painting with the general construction. 
And in some small projects the entire job is 
given to one contractor. Other exceptions could 
be noted. Typically, however, the project is 
divided into four major contracts, and it is 
with the typical situation that this article is 
concerned. 

Furthermore, it is fully realized that the 
contract figures do not, in most cases, represent 
the final cost of a school building. Extra costs 
may appear on the first day of excavating for 
the foundation and may continue until the final 
touch by a workman has been given. 

These extra costs are generally due to after- 
thoughts on the part of the board members, to 
omissions or poor judgment on the part of 
the architect or other professional advisers of 
the board, to loose specifications that are 
capable of wide interpretations, or to condi- 
tions which cannot normally be foreseen by 
anyone. The exclusion of these costs from this 
study does not materially affect the percentage 
distribution of the costs. 
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Many Building Projects Studied 

In order to determine what percentage dis- 
tribution a school-board member might expect 
in the contracts for his new building the writers 
studied the contract figures of 124 building 
projects in New York State. Only those projects 
which were let in the four major contracts were 
included in the study. 

The types of buildings and the types of 
school organizations housed in the buildings 
cover a wide scale. There were buildings con- 
taining classrooms only; others contained a 
minimum of auxiliary rooms, such as an office, 
and perhaps a health room; still others con- 
tained a combination gymnasium-auditorium 
and others, separate units for physical train- 
ing and assembly purposes. Buildings were I- 
shaped, E-shaped, U-shaped, block-shaped, 
etc., and of nondescript shapes and were con- 
structed with from one to four stories. Mate- 
rials ranged from an acceptable minimum to 
the best. 

The school organization which the buildings 
were designed to house ran the following 
gamut: elementary, grades 1 to 6 or 1 to 8; 
elementary and junior high grades 1 to 9; 


. elementary and high, grades 1 to 12 (the 


kindergarten was included in many of these 
organizations); high school, grades 7 to 9, 
7 to 12, 9 to 12 or 10 to 12. Due to peculiar 
local conditions in certain of the districts, some 
of the buildings were designed to house hybrid 
organizations incapable of formal definition. 


Percentage Distribution of the Cost 
of All Buildings 
Table I shows the percentage distribution 
of the total cost of all 124 buildings. 





TABLE I. Percentage Distribution of Costs 


ee ee ee eee ene ree 77.9 
Heating and Ventilating ............ 12.3 
MEE, ccRiA SAGAS S 4d bee RE eae 5.3 
INL 45.0.5 Gist ad Fates a0 be ea ORAS 4.5 





For the reader who likes central tendencies 
in a large group and who wants round numbers 
to remember, the following percentage distribu- 
tion may be carried in mind. 


Per Cent 
MaQHGCCAl CORUEAGE csi6ic8e desc aawswee 78 
Heating and Ventilating........... 12 
EE re re 5 
BRUGUGE. 6 CSS AKTAREAARH CAAA RON 5 


Percentage Distribution of Cost of 
Buildings in the Same Cost Range 


With the wide range in both the size and in 
the costs of the 124 buildings average distribu- 
tion figures may be misleading. For that reason 
the buildings were divided into five groups, 
each of which contained buildings lying in the 
same cost range, and the percentage distribu- 
tion for each group was ascertained. Table II 
shows the range of costs and the number of 
buildings in each group. 


TABLE II. 124 Buildings Grouped According to Cost 
Groups I 2 3 4 5 
Less than 100,000 200,000 300,000 Over 
Cost Range 100,000 to 200,000 to 300,000 to 500,000 500,000 
Number of 
Buildings 22 38 oe 18 11 


It will be seen from Table II that group 1 
contains 22 buildings running less than $100,- 
000 in cost; group 2 contains 38 buildings rang- 
ing from $100,000 to $200,000 in cost; group 
3 contains 35 buildings ranging from $200,000 
to $300,000 in cost; group 4 contains 18 build- 
ings ranging from $300,000 to $500,000 in 
cost; and group 5 contains 11 buildings running 
over $500,000 in cost. 
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Now, the school-board member who has a 
building project before him, from his low bids 
can classify his building according to this table. 
Suppose the cost is less than $100,000; it falls 
in the group 1; if the cost is more than $500,- 
000, it falls in group 5, and so on. He is now 
in a position, with the help of Table III, to 
evaluate the percentage distribution of the cost 
of his building in comparison with other build- 
ings in the same cost range. Table III shows 
the percentage distribution of costs of the 124 
buildings according to the cost range. 





TABLE III. Percentage Distribution of School Building Costs 
for 124 Buildings Grouped According to Cost 
Groups 


I 2 a 4 5 
ONE, kivacscie es 78.7 Tra 78.2 78.2 17.8 
Heating and 
Ventilating ...... 14.0 14.0 13.7 12.0 10.9 
Plumbing ........ 4.4 4.8 4.8 5.0 6.4 
Bbecttical oo. cas 2.9 4.1 4.3 4.6 5.1 


With the exception of the cost of general 
construction, Table III shows definite trends 
in percentage distribution. The cost of heating 
and ventilating ranged from a high of 14.0 per 
cent for the smallest projects to a low of 10.9 
per cent for the largest projects. The trend 
for the other two major contracts is in the 
cpposite direction. Plumbing ranged from 4.4 
per cent up to 6.4 per cent, and electrical work 
ranged from 2.9 per cent up to 5.1 per cent. 
No definite trend in the cost of general con- 
struction is apparent. To generalize, the per- 
centage of the total cost of school buildings 
devoted to general construction tended to 
remain the same regardless of the cost of the 
buildings; the percentage devoted to heating 
and ventilating tended to decrease as the cost 
of the buildings increased; and the percentage 
devoted to plumbing and to electrical work 
tended to increase with the cost of the build- 
ings. 

For the sake of a rather striking comparison 
let us take two buildings lying at the extremes 
of the cost range, namely group 1 and group 
5; that is, one building costing less than $100,- 
000, the other costing more than $500,000, and 
see what percentage distribution would be ex- 
pected under average conditions. This com- 
parison is shown as follows: 


Heating and 
Group General Ventilating Plumbing Electrical 
1 78.7 14.0 4.4 2.9 
5 pe 10.9 6.4 5.1 


From the foregoing table it is apparent that 
a sameness in the percentage of cost for gen- 
eral construction would be expected; that the 
percentage for heating and ventilating would 
be materially less in group 5, and that in 
group 5 the percentages for plumbing and 
electrical would be very much greater. The 
contrast is greatest in the electrical contract, 
here the percentage of cost in group 5 is almost 
double that in group 1. 


Attempted Explanation of Trends 

It was comparatively easy to assemble and 
analyze the data for this study, but it is no 
easy matter to account for the findings. School 
building costs are elusive of analysis, and one 
who attempts it may find himself treading on 
unfathomable quicksand. It appears, however, 
that the consideration of certain rather well- 
defined factors would give an insight into the 
basic reasons underlying the trends disclosed 
in Table III. 

‘Heating and Ventilating. At first thought it 
might appear that, due to the relatively simple 
types of heating and ventilating installation in 
small buildings, the percentage of cost devoted 
to heating and ventilating would be less than 
the percentage in large buildings. But this 
propensity toward simple installation is con- 
ceivedly more than offset by the relatively high 
cost of the boiler plant in the small projects 
in relation to the heating service demanded. 
It is this factor, therefore, that seems to ac- 
count for the high percentage of cost of heating 
and ventilating in small buildings. 
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Plumbing. In small school buildings plumb- 
ing is installed quite generally for three basic 
services: water supply, toilet accommodations, 
and sewage-disposal systems. The sewage-dis- 
posal system in a small project is usually an 
independent unit; that is, it is not tributary 
to the system of a village, city, or sewage dis- 
trict. This fact acts in small projects to in- 
crease the percentage of cost devoted to plumb- 
ing. 

Now, if, as buildings increased in size, the 
demand for plumbing service remained in pro- 
portion to the size of the building, that is, if 
the plumbing needs increased in degree but 
did not change in character, there would, other 
things being equal, be a decrease in the per- 
centage of cost devoted to plumbing, instead 
of increase. This is true since in larger build- 
ings sewage-disposal systems are usually trib- 
utary to larger systems and are not in- 
dependent. And a tributary sewage-disposal 
system usually costs less than an independent 
system. 


Reasons for Higher Plumbing Costs 

However, two factors operate in larger proj- 
ects to increase the percentage of cost devoted 
to plumbing: 

a) There is a tendency for better quality of 
plumbing equipment to be specified. 

b) There is an increase in the character of 
plumbing services demanded. As school build- 
ings increase in size with an attendant increase 
in the number of auxiliary accommodations 
and services provided the following items of 
plumbing installation are frequently added to 
those that are basic in all buildings: 

1. Showers for boys and girls. 

2. Toilets in shower rooms. 

3. Toilet accommodations in teachers’ rooms, in 
the principals’ office, and in the janitors’ room. 


4. Toilets for public use in gymnasium and 
auditorium. 


5. Toilet accommodations in certain special 
rooms, such as kindergartens, first-grade rooms, 
and shops. 

6. Special plumbing equipment for certain spe- 
cial subjects, such as homemaking, shopwork, sci- 
ence, and art. 


7. Complete roof water and yard drainage. 

8. The number of toilet centers increases al- 
though the number of toilet. fixtures may be in 
proportion to the capacity of the building. This 
increase in the number of toilet centers necessitates 
additional water and waste lines. 

These items are not, of course, found in all 
buildings in the categories of higher cost, but 
they are found with sufficient frequency to 
more than offset the high cost of independent 
sewage-disposal systems in small buildings, 
and, together with the higher quality of mate- 
rial, to account for the higher percentage of 
cost devoted to plumbing in larger buildings. 

Electrical Work. The explanation of the 
trend in percentages of cost devoted to the 
electrical work closely parallels the explanation 
of the trend in the percentages of cost devoted 
to plumbing. 

Electrical layouts in small school buildings 
are usually very simple. Typically, they include 
electricity only for general illumination and for 
the operation of heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, whether of the unit or of the central 
blower type. And in the typical situation, if an 
indirect warm-air gravity system is installed, 
illumination is the only service requiring elec- 
tricity. 

Variations in Electrical Work 

But as the school building increases in size 
the needs for electrical layouts increase not 
only in degree but also in character. In the 
larger buildings these needs are reflected in an 
addition of electrical services of the following 
types: 

a) Telephone system. 

b) Radio system. 

c) Visual-instruction equipment. 

d) Time clock and program bells. 
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e) Central switchboard. 

f) Temperature-control equipment. 

g) Science-laboratory electrical equipment. 

h) Emergency lighting. 

i) Shop electrical apparatus. 

j) Electric stoves in homemaking. 

As in the case of plumbing, these items are 
not found in all buildings in the categories of 
higher cost, but they are found with sufficient 
frequency to account for the trend in the per- 
centages of cost devoted to the electrical work. 

Range in the Percentage Distribution 

The more heterogeneous a group, the less 
reliable is the central tendency as a measure 
of prediction. And, conversely, the more 
homogeneous a group, the more reliable is the 
central tendency as a measure of prediction. 

School buildings are homogeneous in that 
they are constructed to house an educational 
program. They are heterogeneous in that the 
educational program has so many variations 
both in character and in organization that the 
building accommodations required to house it 
necessarily vary widely. Classrooms represent 
the only housing constant, outside of a certain 
minimum in construction standards and in 
service agencies, that is found in all school 
buildings. 

Because of this heterogeneity of school build- 
ings the central tendencies in percentage dis- 
tribution must be considered as only an 
extremely rough measure of prediction. This is 
brought out clearly in the range of percentage 
distribution in each of the five groups. This 
range is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. Range in Percentages of Costs in 124 Buildings 
Grouped According to Cost 
All 


Build- 
Groups MS * 2 3 4 5 ings 
i re 74-86 68-84 70-83 72-83 71-83 68-86 
Heating and 
Ventilating .... 8-18 9-20 9-20 5-16 5-15 5-20 
Plumbing ...... 2-7 3-7 3-8 2-11 3-11 2-11 
Electrical ..... 1-5 1-6 2-6 2-6 2-9 1-9 





From Table IV it is obvious that a wide 
range in the percentage distribution of costs 
has been found and that the division of the 
buildings into groups according to costs does 
not materially affect the range. The range in 
many of the groups is almost as wide as the 
range in the 124 buildings. The reasons for 
such wide ranges are in general the results of 
the operation of certain fairly well-known 
factors. 

General Construction. The range in the 
percentage of cost devoted to general construc- 
tion may in general be ascribed to the character 
of the material specified in the framing, walls, 
floor, stairs, and roof, and to the architectural 
design or treatment. It is not possible, in this 
article, to give an exhaustive list of the mate- 
rials used in the construction of school build- 
ings, but a few examples will illustrate the 
variation in their character, 

The framing may be of wood or of steel con- 
struction. Walls may be made of wood, concrete 
blocks, brick, or stone. Floors may be con- 
structed of wood, or of concrete slab with the 
finished surface of wood, tile, linoleum, or 
terrazzo. Stairs probably offer the least vari- 
ation in cost as they are usually of fireproof 
construction, but the surface of the tread may 
vary in the character of material used. The roof 
may consist of fireproof or of non-fireproof 
material. 

The architectural design affects the cost of 
the general construction to a much greater 
degree than it does the cost of the other through 
contracts. A wastefully planned building will 
act to increase the cost of general construction, 
whereas an economically planned building will 
act to decrease the cost of general construc- 
tion. In neither instance, however, other things 
being equal, will the other contracts ordinarily 
be materially affected. 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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SPRINGFIELD’S SCHOOL-BOND 
EXPERIENCE 


The school district of Springfield, Missouri, in 
April and May, 1935, entered upon a plan of 


refinancing its bonded indebtedness which has met 


with gratifying results. 

The school district in 1920 issued 5-per-cent 
bonds in the amount of $600,000 for the construc- 
tion of a junior high school. This issue was pay- 
able $150,000 on July 1, 1925, and a like amount 
each five years thereafter, the last payment of 
$150,000 being due July 1, 1940. 

Fortunately, the $150,000 of bonds due July 1, 
1940, contained a clause reading: “This bond is 
payable at the election of the school district of the 
city of Springfield on July 1, 1935, or on any 
interest-paying date thereafter.” 

Believing that the district could refund these 
bonds at a great interest saving, the board of edu- 
cation advertised for bids on $150,000 of refund- 
ing direct obligation bonds to be dated July 1, 
1935, with interest at 24 per cent, payable semi- 
annually, and to mature $30,000 on July 1, 1936, 
and a like amount annually thereafter for a period 
of five years. 

Before opening the bids, the financial represen- 
tatives suggested that since the purpose of refund- 
ing this issue was to effect a saving in the interest 
rate, they would like to submit open coupon-rate 
bids. This privilege was granted, which meant that 
the banks and bond houses could name the rate of 
interest in multiples of a quarter of 1 per cent 
and bid par or better for the bonds. 

Stern Brothers, of Kansas City, bid at a rate 
of 1% per cent on the $120,000 of bonds matur- 
ing on and prior to July 1, 1939, and 1% per 
cent on the remaining $30,000 of bonds maturing 
July 1, 1940, and offered a premium of 88 cents 
per thousand of bonds, or a total premium of 
$132. This bid was accepted. 

An interesting feature of this is that the total 
interest charge of the school district for the five- 
year period will be $7,125, as against an annual 
interest charge of $7,750 on the bonds which were 
being refunded. 

The next low bidder was the Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, who offered to take the bonds 
at 134 per cent and pay a premium of $496.50. 
A premium as high as $3,117 was offered by the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago for 
2%4-per-cent bonds. At the same interest rate, 
Stern Brothers and Company offered a premium 
of $3,045. There were several other premiums 
at the same interest rate of over $2,000. 


NEW DIPLOMA AT CHAMPAIGN, 
ILLINOIS 


Carl W. Allison, Principal, Champaign 
High School 


The board of education of Champaign, Illinois, 
has recently adopted a new style of diploma which 
may be considered an innovation. 

A number of years ago the Champaign schools 
discarded an old type of large diploma, with its 





THIS HANDY DIPLOMA MEASURES 4 BY 6 INCHES 
AND FOLDS INTO A BOOKLET 3% BY 4% 
INCHES IN SIZE 


in Action C~ 


scrollwork and other embellishments, cutting the 
large size down to a modest sheet, 10 by 12 inches 
in size. Last year, after a study of various sizes, it 
was decided to devise an entirely new type of di- 
ploma. The new diploma, which is 4 by 6 inches in 
size, is simple in its language, and engraved on a 
fine quality parchment. The high-school seal is en- 
graved at the top; the name of the student and the 
date are engrossed in the proper space. 

Carrying out the school colors, a cover of ex- 
cellent quality maroon leather, with a white silk lin- 
ing, encases the diploma. Short maroon ribbons hold 
the diploma in place at the corners, while a flexible, 
transparent cover is placed over the diploma to 
prevent soiling. The leather case, 3% by 4% in. in 
size when folded, is engraved in gold on the outside, 
with the words “Champaign High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois.” 

It is felt that the modern age demands usability, 
if the diploma is to be more than a scrap of paper 
to be discarded soon after commencement. Students 
are no longer interested in a diploma for framing 
and wall display. This small-sized, well-protected 
diploma may be of real use to the student for it 
can be placed in pocket or handbag, to be presented 
at any time that credentials are in order. 

The neat, businesslike form has met with a fine 
response on the part of both parents and students, 
who recognize its advantages over the old, cumber- 
some type. The cost of this diploma is not exces- 
sive, being less than the cost of an engraved di- 
ploma of large size, without any cover. 


SELECTING A SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The board of school directors of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was recently confronted with the selection of 
a school superintendent. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of the task in hand, exceptional care was 
taken. 

The board is composed of seven men and two 
women, all of whom take their office seriously and 
have the best interest of the school district at 
heart. They realize that the board of directors 
direct the most important business in the com- 
munity. With seven million dollars invested in 
property, a budget annually of two million, a 
personnel of nearly five hundred employees, and 
an enrollment of fourteen thousand pupils calls 
for the highest kind of leadership. 

The board must of necessity place a large share 
of the responsibility for the administration of the 
schools upon the district superintendent, hence it 
was considered important that the man to be 
selected be chosen very carefully. 

In order that the board might have an idea of 
the kind of superintendent best suited to our 
schools and competent to interpret the educational 
requirements of the district, they formulated a 
list of the qualifications they felt were necessary. 

In addition to the legal professional qualifica- 
tions, the board said: “We must have a man of 
dominating personality; a man of good moral char- 
acter and religious belief; good health; reasonable 
ability as a public speaker; evidence of pro- 
gressiveness ; ability to lead and work with people 
without antagonizing them; a man between 40 and 
50 years of age; a man of geniality and, as one 
member added, ‘horse sense.’ ” 

The board was not dominated by politics or 
overzealousness of friends of candidates. They 
started out with the cold-blooded purpose of seek- 
ing the man for the job, with an open mind, and 
the determination of weighing carefully the qualifi- 
cations of every candidate. 

The board soon found that it had a preponder- 
ance of applications from all over Pennsylvania 
and adjoining states. It became necessary to elim- 
inate those whom the board felt they were not 
interested in, unless those whom they were in- 
clined toward should be found wanting in qualifi- 
cations. 
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DR. ROBERT R. ABERNETHY 


Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


After making inquiries and investigations of 
those in whom they were most interested, the 
board eliminated more of the applicants con- 
sidered least desirable. Finally the list narrowed 
down to three or four preferable candidates when 
a thorough investigation was made from every 
available source — deprecating bias and extrav- 
agance of testimonials, political and fraternal in- 
fluence, etc. 

The several candidates were then invited to 
appear before the whole board for questioning 
and appraisement of their personal appearance 
and qualifications in general. The board was 
divided in their opinions as to the choice of the 
man, but it was decided that whoever was 
selected must have a 100-per-cent approval — 
the result was that five members voted their choice 
and the other four members immediately made the 
selection unanimous. The board unanimously 
elected Dr. Robert R. Abernethy, of Lebanon, Pa. 

Dr. Abernethy is a graduate of the Keystone 
State Normal School. He was granted a B.S. 
degree by Muhlenberg College, an A.M. degree 
by the University of Pennsylvania, and a Ph.D. 
degree by New York University. He served as 
principal of the high school at Tyrone, Pa., went 
to Lebanon in 1927, and was elected the superin- 
tendent of schools of that city in 1931. He is 
regarded as one of the most successful school 
administrators in Pennsylvania. The Harrisburg 
school authorities have made an excellent choice 
in the selection of a school superintendent. 


PUBLIC SPEECH TRAINING AT OTTUMWA, 
IOWA 


The prevalence of club activities in American life 
today is recognized and prepared for by definite in- 
struction and experience in the seventh-grade lan- 
guage course at the Jefferson School, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Citizenship training is motivated and definitely 
taught in the organization of the club when their 
officers are nominated and elected. Committees are 
appointed, or elected, whose duties are to prepare a 
constitution, to prepare a reading list of books, to 
recommend names for the organization, and mottoes 
for its guidance. These must be properly offered in 
open meeting, discussed, and accepted or rejected in 
accepted club procedure. 

The experience of arranging and presenting the 
program gives poise, self-respect, and initiative to the 
committee. The program is entirely a pupil activity, 
and volunteer work. It furnishes the audience situa- 
tion for any kind of work any child may offer. 

Each child grows by standing before his audience 
and giving whatever he chooses in the best manner 
possible. The group learns charity, forbearance, ap- 
preciation of ability, and co-operation in a practical 
way. Critics seek errors and report their corrections. 
Here is splendid motivation for care and _ interest. 
The secretary notes the numbers of each program and 
encourages each child to present something note- 
worthy. The teacher sits on the sidelines and remains 
as inactive as possible. 
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Shall the Public Schools Get Their Share? 


HE National Congress has appropriated the huge sum of 

$4,880,000,000 for relief and recovery work, to be allocated dur- 
ing the present year to the several states throughout the country. A 
portion of the money will go toward relieving acute distress, while 
the balance will find its way into construction projects, in order to 
furnish employment and thereby stimulate the industrial and com- 
mercial activities of the country. 

The assumption that the educational interests of the nation will 
receive recognition in the allocation of public funds is a reasonable 
one. The number of school districts which have been compelled to 
shorten their school terms, as well as those that have been obliged 
to close the schools altogether is a matter of public record. Certain 
areas in a dozen states have been so severely stricken by the depres- 
sion that extraordinary state relief has been called for. While such 
relief has been met to a certain degree in several states, it cannot 
be said that conditions have been brought back to normal. 

The National Congress has been requested to provide in definite 
terms direct school aid to the several states. The Ford bill stipulates 
$2 per pupil of school age (6 to 17 years), to be allocated by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. Estimating the school 
population of the United States at 29,000,000, the amount required 
would be about $58,000,000. The bill asks for $100,000,000. It is 
here intended merely to lend aid toward the operation of the schools. 

There is, however, another side to the question of school support. 
And that deals with the subject of capital investments. If the status 
of the present schoolhousing is properly analyzed, it will be found 
that the element of deterioration is everywhere becoming quite 
manifest. 

It appears that between the years of 1930 to 1933 the construc- 
tion of school buildings dropped 73 per cent. Pressing repairs were 
not reasonably met. During the year 1934, the Federal Public Works 
Administration allotted $124,153,303 for school buildings. Of this 
amount, $99,903,070 was for school buildings, $24,160,333 for col- 
leges and universities, and $89,000 for other educational institutions. 

Thus, a federal survey recently made reveals the need for nearly 
13,000 school-building projects. These are distributed over the en- 
tire United States, and involve an estimated cost of $625,999,000. 
Some 2,000 projects apply to cities large and small, and the balance 
to rural areas. . 

Under the circumstances, it is clearly up to the school authorities 
to secure an inventory of their needs in the direction of new school- 
house projects, additions to old buildings, alterations, changes and 
renovations of the school plant. Incidentally, there should be an 
inquiry as to just where applications shall be filed, and as to the 
conditions which the Federal Government will exact in the way of 
its deferred payment plan. The setup, it is believed, will be such as 
to designate some federal authority in each of the states, thus en- 
abling the school authorities to submit their plans and specifications 
at conveniently accessible points. For the present, the federal 
engineers located in the several states are authorized to receive and 
consider applications. The element of time must not be overlooked ; 
first come will be first aided. 

The boards of education must familiarize themselves on the one 
hand as far as the needs of their respective school systems are con- 
cerned, and on the other with the terms and conditions upon which 
the Federal Government will grant the desired and required aid. 
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School Boards and City Councils 


— are still a large number of cities in the United States in 
which the board of education is subservient to the local city 
council. In these cities, the school system is regarded as a sort of 
stepchild in the municipal government, and the administrative 
affairs of the schools are largely dominated by the forces which con- 
trol the city’s affairs. 

The difficulties which arise between school boards and city coun- 
cils may be traced to a confusion as to their respective functions 
and the relations which the one should bear to the other. It stands 
to reason that the city council shall have the authority to fix the 
tax levies and to designate the expenditures that shall apply to the 
several branches of the local municipal government. This means, 
too, that the tax machinery of the municipality can best remain 
under such control. 

Thus, a city council may determine the apportionment of the tax 
funds between the police, fire, and health service, and exercise its 
judgment as to the relative demands and needs of the minor depart- 
ments of local government. But when it comes to the question of 
the needs of the schools, the board of education and the school ad- 
ministrators know best as to what these needs are. They should 
have the authority to say what sum shall be raised by taxation for 
school purposes and how the money shall be expended. This does 
not mean that a school system shall set up its own tax-gathering 
machinery. The departments having charge of the assessments and 
the levying and collection of taxes for the municipality as a whole, 
may well include in their services the moneys required for the main- 
tenance of the school system. So, too, the custodian of the city funds 
may well be treasurer of school monies. 

The point at issue is whether in its administration of the school 
system, the school board shall enjoy reasonable financial independ- 
ence. Trouble invariably arises when a city council delves into 
school budgets and begins to meddle with policies affecting the 
scope and nature of school services, the character of school build- 
ings, and the teaching personnel. These come within the duties of 
the board of education and interference from aldermen and mayors 
invariably results in lowered efficiency, waste, and incipient chaos. 


Experience has demonstrated that in cities where the board of edu- - 


cation enjoys a reasonable independence, the school system enjoys 
greater stability and efficiency, and schools cost no more. In this 
connection, it should be remembered that a school system is in 
reality a branch of the state government and is not rightly under 
the control of the municipality or the local government. 

Friction and misunderstandings between municipalities and school 
governments are perhaps inevitable so long as men are human and 
so long as they wield power over large public interests. If the school 
board and the city government clearly understand that the latter 
has no rights of guardianship over the school board and its funds, 
and if it is legally as well as administratively clear that the city has 
only a clerical and service function, an adjustment will always be 
possible. Certainly, the school board must always insist upon its 
rights and must compel definite recognition by its efficiency and 
the unpolitical character of its work. 


Democracy in School Administration 


_— principle of democracy in school administration has under- 
gone a series of interesting manifestations during the past forty 
years. From the days of the earliest pilgrim schools until the be- 
ginning of the nineties the local authority over the schools was 
vested in the school board, and this body discharged its full func- 
tions as the representative of the voters, by ordering the curriculum, 
employing the teachers, fixing the school term, and managing the 
taxes and funds. The superintendent was a head teacher with little 
authority and simple functions. 

Gradually, however, the superintendent’s prerogatives grew and 
the office became more and more important, until during the second 
decade of the present century the doctrine was advanced that the 
superintendent is the chief executive of the schools who must have 
the sole power of initiating changes in the conduct of the schools, 
employ and assign teachers, adopt and modify curricula, develop 
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budgets and financing plans, and propose building programs. Both 
the board of education on the one hand and the teacher on the 
other dropped into the background in this general rise of the super- 
intendent into power and authority. Quite generally the boards of 
education have contented themselves to pass final judgment on 
school policies; they have kept tight hold on the school finances, 
but they have given their chief executives very large powers to 
manage all the practical affairs of education and business manage- 
ment of the school system. 

The teachers, in spite of enormous growth in professional ability 
and training, have had relatively no freedom to modify teaching 
methods or to have the weight and force of their experience and 
service bear on school policies. 

Curiously enough, all of these changes have been accompanied by 
protestations of democracy in school administration and have been 
put forth as necessary to achieve the democratic purpose of the 
schools. 

Of recent years there have been rumblings of discontent against 
the authoritarian idea in school administration. In the universities 
and colleges of education the notion has been advanced that the 
true social purpose of education demands that the teacher be heard 
as a person competent to advise the existing leadership. It has been 
argued that the superintendent should redirect his functions for 
“facilitating the organized rank-and-file trend toward professional 
solidarity and meaningful collective allegiances, and those of pre- 
paring the way for virtual self-determination by every individual 
teacher within the area of the teaching function.” Some of the 
teachers’ unions and a few other teacher groups have asked for a 
direct voice in school conduct, and there have even been radicals 
who have “demanded” that a teacher be made a member of the 
school board in order that the class interests of the group be pre- 
served. 

The minor executives of the schools have hardly shared in these 
movements. The business managers as an organized group have 
always insisted that the superintendents should hold no powers over 
the technical aspects of their office. 

Since the second year of the depression the school boards have 
more and more insisted upon their legal rights and have demanded 
the whys and wherefores of all executive action on the part of 
superintendents. They have given ear more frequently to the clamor 
of local citizens, and have compelled greater circumspection on the 
part of professional factors and more heed to minority as well as 
majority groups. All in all there has been a swing-back from the 
extreme professional authoritarian point of view. The common shar- 
ing of the troubles have, no doubt, had some influence, and on the 
whole have brought all factors — school boards, teachers, superin- 
tendents, and business officials —into closer harmony and sym- 
pathy. 

Whether the democratic purpose of the schools will be helped by 
a further radical rearrangement of school administration may be 
questioned. In every department education is becoming more pro- 
fessional and technical in character. All this means that the teacher, 
the principal, and the business manager must be given a definite 
opportunity to wield an influence and the board of education must 
marshal the abilities and experience of these groups in order to dis- 
charge its own duties. In this process the superintendent will be no 
less important as the chief executive but he cannot be too insistent 
upon his rights and his well-nigh infallibility of judgment. The 
realignment, whatever it may finally be, must be based on the prin- 
ciple that administration is not an end in itself but only a means 
to the education of the child. The school boards, superintendents, 
and business managers are only an incident to make the teacher 
effective in the democratic and life-building job of education. 


Eliminating Objectionable Textbooks from the 
Public Schools 


NE of the symptoms of a modern day is the attack made on 
some of the textbooks, which in recent years have found their 
way into the public schools and which at this time are being re- 
valued in the light of the recent radicalism. 
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Attacks on the textbooks are not new. After the war between the 
States school histories came under the closest scrutiny. The South 
was not satisfied with the version of the several campaigns and 
battles; the North wanted books that favored the Union cause. 
For years objections have been raised against certain histories with 
alleged pro-British chapters on the War for Independence. 

Several textbooks have recently been barred from school use by 
some boards of education in Massachusetts on the charge that they 
contain material which is “irreligious” and “un-American.” In 
various sections of the country patriotic organizations have adopted 
resolutions protesting against social-science books—and_ their 
teachers — that offend in some expression which is opposed to estab- 
lished principles of government or a religious philosophy of life. 

The educators of the country are by no means of one mind as to 
the exclusion of certain books from the schools. The right of 
academic freedom permits of wide differences of interpretation, and 
many professional educators are inclined to leave the solution of 
individual problems to the school boards. Unquestionably, textbooks 
intended for the secondary schools, dealing with controversial ques- 
tions, will be subjected to greater scrutiny in the future than they 
have in the past. Certainly no text can be allowed in the schools 
which is likely to undermine the immature student’s confidence in 
the recognized order of things and in a form of government which 
confers upon him the blessings of an education and the preparation 
for the duties of citizenship. 


The Meddler in School-Ad ministrative Action 


GLANCE into the field of school-administrative service will 

reveal the fact that the citizen who interposes objections and 
devises obstructive measures is on the scene in greater numbers at 
this time and in a more vociferous manner than ever before. He 
gives expression to his opinion in public meetings, in newspaper 
communications, and even takes part in students’ strikes. 

The complacent indifference which has been so characteristic of 
American life is no longer found in depression-swept communities. 
When the board of education has planned a new building, restored a 
salary cut, assigned pupils from one school to another, dropped a 
principal or teacher, or engaged in some other administrative de- 
parture which does not meet the approval of even the smallest 
group, the voice of protest is raised. A comparatively small matter 
will arouse animosities and develop factions. 

The fact that the public is earnestly concerned in the welfare of 
the public schools is a commendable mark of democracy in America. 
In the nature of things the citizen has the right to register his ap- 
proval or disapproval of school policies and school-board actions. 
The recommendations and protests of the people frequently bring 
into strong relief the wisdom of a policy or its opposite, the justice 
of an act or its injustice and enable the school executives and the 
school board to correct mistakes and to carry forward in a pro- 
gressive way. 

On the other hand, mere faultfinders and troublemakers, individ- 
uals who have a personal cause — and usually an unworthy one — 
to advance, and representatives of privilege-seeking minorities are 
receiving far too much attention and consideration. The press as 
well as public officials are responsible for the fact that the mis- 
informed, the most vociferous, and those with the most question- 
able motives are allowed to occupy band-wagon stations and pro- 
claim their silly ideas. 

It should be remembered that the authority to manage the schools 
is delegated to a legally constituted body, and its agents, chosen 
by the majority of citizens. These have had a voice and a vote in 
selecting the members of the board of education, and common sense 
demands that they abide by the board’s actions until such actions 
have been proved to be grossly unwise or unjust. 

A board of education is not an infallible institution. Mistakes are 
occasionally made, but the chances are that its conclusions are more 
often right than wrong. 

The problem finally resolves itself into one of authority or of a 
proper respect for authority. The remedy ultimately lies with the 
citizen when he casts his vote at a regular school election. 
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The Textbook as a Course of Study’ 


Paul V. Bacon? 


Let us begin with a postulate on which we can 
all agree; namely, that schools exist, not for the 
profit of the publishers, not for the glorification of 
the pedagogues, but for the education of the chil- 
dren, 

My purpose is to point out that there is a com- 
mon ground of understanding at which we may 
arrive by the exercise of a little practical common 
sense. I refer to what some might call the integra- 
tion of the textbook and the course of study. By 
course of study I mean, not the program of studies, 
but the detailed outline of a given subject as a 
guide to teacher and pupil. By textbook I mean a 
book designed for classroom use, carefully prepared 


by experts in the field and equipped with the usual’ 


teaching devices, such as pictures, maps, charts, 
tables, questions, tests, and a complete teachers’ 
manual stating objectives, methods, and techniques, 
and giving every possible aid that might be of serv- 
ice even to the most inexperienced teachers, in- 
cluding answers to all the questions and problems in 
the textbook, 

Someone /has truly said that there are more 
brains connected with education than there are 
problems to solve, and that, therefore, educationists 
often set themselves to solve problems that do not 
exist. Out of this condition probably come what are 
called fads. Out of it certainly comes the super- 
fluity of courses of study. 

Last year at the meeting of the National Council 
of Education, in Cleveland, we heard from one in- 
teresting speaker that 35,000 courses of study had 
beén collected by Columbia Teachers College. 
Another speaker showed the great difficulty of find- 
ing textbooks to meet these various courses. To 
avoid the confusion and maladjustment emphasized 
by these two speakers, my proposal is that the text- 
book should be the course of study. 

There is nothing radical in this suggestion. Most 
textbooks today are the result of careful, scholarly 
study by practical teachers who have thus embodied 
in concrete, teachable form the principles that seem 
to them to make up the ideal curriculum. Thus the 
textbook is a kind of standardized test of the course 
of study, the result of winnowing and refining over 
a long period of time. Will anyone claim that as 
much testing and experience go into the average 
coyrse of study? Furthermore, the textbook is be- 
fore the entire public of the United States for 
everyone to criticize, and it is constantly improved 
by such criticism. The course of study on the other 
hand is local. Few teachers see it, compared with 
the large number that see a standard textbook, and 
even those few usually hesitate to criticize it for 
fear of offending the local authorities. 

The textbook is the heir of all the ages. Homer 
wrote the first one, and his works — largely mem- 
orized by the ancient Greeks — were the foundation 
of an education which produced a quality of intel- 
lectual culture never since equaled. The sanest 
precepts of pedagogy, now all too frequently con- 
cealed in an efflorescence of polysyllabic verbiage, 
were simple proverbs to the Attic youth. pice 
dyav, ob moAN GANA TOAD, yvapu GeavTov,’ are 
mottoes representing the Greek ideals, without 
which there can be no enrichment of education. 
They are applied in every successful textbook, but 
are lacking in many courses of study. 

In every golden age, whether of Pericles, Augus- 
tus, the troubadours and: Minnesaenger, or Eliz- 
abeth, the cultural life has sprung from, and rested 
upon, books or their equivalent. The geometry of 
Pythagoras and Euclid, the history of Thucydides 
and Livy, the grammar of Quintilian, the bible of 
Ulfilas, the Epistodae of Einhard, the scholastic 
lectures of Abelard, the so-called heresies of Roger 
Bacon, were the textbooks of their times and all 





1Address at the N.E.A. Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City, February, 1935, before the joint conference be- 
tween the National Council of Education and the Publishers 
of Textbooks. 

2Of the firm of Allyn and Bacon, publishers, Boston, Mass. 

®The Greek quotations are translated: 

The golden mean. Not many but much. Know thyself. 

The last saying is attributed to Solon. In fact, it was this 
wise saying of Solon that Croesus ejaculated when he was on 
the funeral pyre. Cyrus, hearing Croesus, was so curious to 
know what he said that Croesus’ life was saved, and he became 
always afterward a loyal friend of Cyrus. 


contributed to the sum total of knowledge repre- 
sented by the textbook of today. 

During all these times the textbook — or what 
was its equivalent — bore the bulk of the burden 
of learning. And so it is today. This statement is 
made, not as the boast of a publisher, but as a com- 
pliment to the teacher. A defense of the textbook, 
far from being a slight upon the teacher, is rather 
a eulogy of the teaching profession, for it is usu- 
ally the best teachers who are selected for the 
difficult task of authorship. Thus an attack upon 
textbooks and their use is a direct attack upon the 
most successful representatives of the pedagogic 
profession, since the textbook is the crystallization 
of the best thought and experience of outstanding 
teachers. 

It is the teacher who makes the textbook. The 
publisher helps, but the teacher furnishes the prac- 
tical experience. As the teacher contributes most 
pedagogically to the textbook, so he profits most 
from it, not only practically in the classroom, but 
also financially. By this I mean that publishers pay 
authors in royalties more than they take out of the 
business in profits, and pay them whether there is 
a profit or not. ° 

This idea of integrating text and course has 
proved most workable. Within the past two years 
the states of New York, Minnesota, and Montana 
have outlined new courses of study for the upper 


grammar grades, all of which are met by existing ° 


textbooks. In the Oregon Education Journal for 
February, 1935, occurs the following. statement: 
“Under the direction of Superintendent Lynn A. 
Parr of Marshfield a committee is now at work pre- 
paring a course of study in health education for the 
elementary and high schools of the state based on 
the recently adopted textbooks.” Indeed, every 
really successful state syllabus either follows a text- 
book that already exists or results in the immediate 
production of a new one. 

One glance at large classes and long curricula 
shows the utter futility of providing a Mark Hop- 
kins for every pupil. Yet what else can approach 
that ideal except the textbook? Certainly no better 
medium has yet been found to give effectiveness 
to a course of study. By no other means, compatible 
with the dictates of economy, can so efficient a col- 
lation and attractive display of teaching materials 
be made. By no other means can the diversities of 
teaching ability and experience in a school system 
be stabilized. 

American education would benefit materially if 
the Schools of Education could be persuaded to 
train their students to select suitable textbooks as 
their courses of study, instead of encouraging them 
to celebrate their initiation into new positions by 
issuing at the expense of the community theoretical 
courses impossible of embodiment in the only prac- 
tical medium of instruction — the textbook. 

For too long it has been the fashion in certain 
educational circles to look down upon the textbook, 
to criticize its use as the chief medium of instruc- 
tion, to pretend that such use hampers the enrich- 
ment of the course. In proof of this, certain educa- 
tionists would have us believe that European in- 
structors belittle the textbook and do not depend 
upon it so much as our American teachers. This is 
a half-truth which conveys an entirely erroneous 
impression. Those of us who have been to school 
abroad and have also visited the schools of the 
most advanced European countries know that there 
the textbook is the basis of instruction and is 
thoroughly mastered by the pupils before the teach- 
er ventures to take them into broader fields. The 
textbook and the course of study are identical until 
the textbook is learned. I say learned because in 
Germany the word for study below the university 
is lernen. Studieren applies only to advanced work. 
If European schools profit by having the textbook 
as the basis of the course, how much more could 
such a system profit us here with our superior 
American textbooks? 


Parenthetically it might be added here that the 


last 25 years have seen, especially in Germany and 
in France, a flattering effort on the part of school 
authorities to emulate the quality of American text- 
books. The German commission which visited this 
country a few years ago was more impressed with 
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the American textbook than with any other phase 
of our educational system except the physical 
equipment of the schools in library, shop, and 
laboratory. 

Above all things let us combine for a frontal at- 
tack on the heresy that the teacher ought not to be 
dependent on the textbook. Until we have individ- 
ual teachers for each pupil, our classroom teachers 
will be forced to rely on the textbook, in order to 
be able to refer all members of the class at once to 
the same passages, and to make efficient assign- 
ments of future lessons. As in France and Germany, 
the practical teacher here will very properly con- 
tinue to make the textbook the basis of instruction, 
thus giving himself more time to devote to enrich- 
ing the course out of his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The so-called library method of instruction, that 
is, the use of a number of different books by mem- 
bers of the class, is a confession that the teachers 
incompetent to ch . It stands 
to reason that among all the os used in the li- 
brary method there are many inferjor_onesy but 
there is always one best suited to the work the 
teacher ~— to present. This she should take the 
trouble to select and adopt, so that every pupil in 
the class may nase The Demet of the best available 
material for learnigg. A teacher who is incompetent 
to do this is hardly capable of giving systematic 
instruction with the so-called library method. 

Why then should educationists try to avoid de- 
pendence on the textbook, seeking strange and com- 
plicated ways out of their difficulties, when a sane 
and simple solution is at hand? I am tempted to 
quote Goethe’s well-known verse: 

Willst du immer weiter schweifen? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah! 

Lerne nur das Glick ergreifen, 
Denn das Glick ist immer da!* 

The suggestion, far from being a counsel of re- 
action, is a plea for progress. No progress results 
from the multiplication of courses of stydy which 
cannot be assimilated by the pupil. Progress can 
come only if these courses af€ properly represented 
in adequate, concrete means of instruction. If cur- 
riculum writers would take the trouble to familiar- 
ize themselves with the latest materials for instruc- 
tion, they would seldom find it necessary to con- 
struct new courses of study. At the present time 
interesting, accurate, attractive, and up-to-date 
textbooks can be found in practically every subject 
taught. If some individualis€ feels the urge to set 
before his pupils material not to be found in any 
existing book, let him, before putting it into a 
special course of study, search his own mind to see 
if there was not a good reason, pedagogic or other, 
why the experienced teachers who wrote all the ex- 
isting textbooks, saw fit to omit it. If he can find 
no reason and the matter still seems vital, let him 
then try to write it, not into a course of study, but 
into a textbook where it can be learned. You may 
be sure that he will not have to look far for a de- 
pendable publisher, if his material is valuable. 

We hear too often that textbooks are expensive. 
Though they are less than 2 per cent of the total 
cost of education, there is much complaint of this, 
just as there is complaint of taxes, and indeed of 
every expense which is imposed upon the public. It 
is thoteworthy, however, that schools that are 
equipped with good books have no difficulty in 
justifying this expense to their public. The very 
citizen who complains that he has to pay too much 
for textbooks will be the first to vote the super- 
intendent out of office who does not provide the 
school with materials good enough to insure well- 
conducted classes. 

To some this suggestion of a definite course 
founded on the textbook might seem to be a recom- 
mendation for centralized control, such as we find 
in state uniformity. In practice the very opposite 
would be the case, because local teachers choose 
the books and thus each city could have the text- 
book — and hence the course of study — best 
suited to its needs. If a set of teachers know that 
they are not bound by a separate course of study, 
and thus feel free to select the books they think 
will best present the subject, they will secure far 
better results in their selection than if forced to fit 
the available practical books to the Procrustean bed 


of a theoretical course. In other words, the recom- 
(Concluded on Page 46) 





‘Will you always be straying further? 
See, the good things lie so near! 
Only learn to welcome happiness, 
For happiness is always here! 
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A favorite already, only a short time after publication. State-adoptions in two states, . 
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send you further information. 
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their own science lessons now. 
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Mark  Jurain WAS A 


PRINTER 


Before his wit held a mirror up to contemporary American life— 
before he created Huckleberry Finn—Sam CLEMENs was first a Printer. 
He was an apprentice boy; then he earned his living at his trade, while 
the springs of his literary talent were bubbling to the surface. 


Printing is the “Art of the Arts.” It has a fascination about it that 
boys love. It is exacting. It calls for great accuracy, and it mercilessly 
reveals mistakes. Many great Americans have found it a prime factor 
in their self-development. Do you teach Printing in your school? 
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cation and how they are developed in your Printing Laboratory. 
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for you. Write for it today. 


The Department of Education of the American Type 
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THE TEXTBOOK AS A COURSE 
OF STUDY 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


mendation of this paper leads to the choice of the 
best textbooks by the teachers who will use them, 
and thus gives the child the best material for in- 
struction. 

The conditions under state uniformity are quite 
different. There we have almost invariably an in- 
ferior average of textbooks. To prove this we need 
only to compare those used in any state which has 
uniformity with the general run of those in the 
nearest adjoining state where the choice is left to 
the teachers. State uniformity is actually more ex- 
pensive in money than the individual choice of 
books, and the pedagogic loss to the pupil through 
forcing teachers to use books they do not like, more 
than outweighs the fictitious gain that interested 
parties would have us believe comes from state uni- 
formity. After all, the schools exist for the educa. 
tion of the children, and this is most effectively 
done when the teacher has the book he likes, rather 
than one selected for him by a politically appointed 
board, often of doubtful competence. 

One reason why state uniformity is actually more 
expensive than the local choice of books is that 
under state uniformity a central board at public 
cost has to be set up to choose the books which can 
be better chosen by the local boards already in ex- 
istence for other purposes. Moreover, under state 
uniformity the contract price and book continue 
over a period of years, even though better and 
cheaper books may appear during this time. But 
greatest of all is the cost to the child in the loss of 
a richer education, which the free selection of the 
textbook encourages. 

The recommendation for uniformity between 
course of study and textbook is then equally a 
recommendation against state uniformity. It is a 
recommendation for a closer contact between teach- 
er and textbook, whereas under state uniformity the 
individual teachers have no choice in the book that 
they are asked to use. ‘ 

Most of the poor teaching in the country comes 
from the unsuccessful efforts of well-meaning teach- 


ers to make some excellent textbook fit an impos- 
sible course of study. The simple remedy for this 
difficulty is the identification of the course of study 
with the book which the teacher considers best. 
This is only fair to the teacher, on whom falls*the 
brunt of the work, and above all it profits the pupil, 
who after all should be the object of our chief 
consideration. 


Book News 


eq _____—___ 


State Supervision and Regulation of Budgetary 

Procedure in Public School Systems 

By Raymond Gay Campbell, Ph.D. Cloth bound, 
111 pages. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

The approach to the subject of school budgets is 
made in this book mainly along the lines of its legal 
framework. And it is here that the publication differs 
from the several discussions on budgetmaking which 
have appeared in recent years. 

The author has set for himself the task of dem- 
onstrating the provisions made by the several states 
in regulating budgetary procedure in public-school 
systems, and to propose a program for more adequate 
and efficient systems. He contends that since budget- 
ing is one of the most important activities in the 
fiscal affairs of a public-school system the state should 
exercise a reasonable amount of supervision and 
regulation. 

He sets up six criteria, namely, inclusiveness, 
balance, responsibility, fiscal control, flexibility, and 
publicity as basic considerations. These criteria are 
employed as the yardstick by which the author 
measures the various routine methods now employed 
in formulating budgets. While he finds deficiencies 
and shortcomings he admits that substantial progress 
is being made. His recommendations include statutory 
provisions for local budgetmaking under direct reg- 
ulation by state departments. Thus, the school code of 
every state should contain sections requiring annually 
a complete budget in every administrative school unit 
in the state. He further holds that the local board 
of education should be made responsible for the 
preparation, presentation, defense, and execution of 
the local school budget. 


Science Stories 

Book Two. By W. L. Beauchamp, Harriet M. Fogg, 
Gertrude Crampton, and William S. Gray. Cloth, 176 
pages. Price, 68 cents. Scott Foresman & Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 

An astonishingly wide field of science information 
is covered in this simple second-grade book. The 
weather, plants and animals, land and water, the 
celestial bodies, and finally machines, electricity, and 
fire are encompassed in the form of stories, games, 
and study projects. 

From the standpoint of vocabulary and reading 
difficulty, the book is much easier than the average 
second-grade reader so that children will not be 
hampered by mechanical difficulties but will be able 
to center their attention on the study of scientific 
ideas. It is rather significant that the author has 
presented no fact in a way that will require the child 
to unlearn or correct his viewpoint. 

Financing Municipal Recreation 

By Randolph O. Huus. Cloth, 249 pages. Price, 
$2.50. Published by George Banta Publishing Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 

This book is divided into two parts. The first dis- 
cusses the income question, general taxation, special 
assessments, excess condemnation of sites, gifts, and 
leases for recreational properties. The second concerns 
itself with expenditures, budgets, fiscal planning, 
equipment, program outlines, and the like. 

The author approaches recreation as an activity 
which is either under the control of the municipality 
or of park boards. He ignores the playgrounds and 
athletic fields conducted under the direction of the 
school authorities. He is extremely moderate in his 
claims for the public need of recreation and for its 
civic and personal values. So too, he is refreshingly 
open-minded and undogmatic in discussing the sources 
of support. Generally speaking, he favors taxation, 
without earmarking funds or compelling separate 
levies, except for property purchases. He is quite clear 
that much of adult recreation should finance itself, 
and the special privileges represented by many sports 
and amusements should be paid for by the recipients 
of special public favor. There is in all of these view- 
points an interesting contrast to the usual attitudes 
of educators who are fearful of an examination of 
their proposals through the general municipal and 
state governments, who want all school funds set aside 
under ironclad legal provisions, and who want to 
render all services both educational and recreational 
without fees. 


(Concluded on Page 48) 
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The second section of the book indicates clearly that 


planning for general recreation has not advanced to 
the point that well-determined, long-term schemes are 
available with clear-cut objectives and deta.led step- 
by-step programs. In this field and in techniques of 
budgeting and accounting, the public-school depart- 
ments have made progress that may well be util.zed 
by municipal recreation for improving its service. 
The book will be helpful in school adm-.nistration 
offices. 


Twenty-Five Thousand Wérds Frequently Mis- 
pronounced 

By Frank H. Vizetelly, LL.D. Cloth bound, 906 
pages. Price, $1. Published by Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York City. 

This work was first published in 1917. Since then 
three revised editions have been brought out, indicat- 
ing that. effort of the author has found acceptance at 
the hands of the public. 

It is a regrettable fact that many of the most 
common words in the English language, either through 
ignorance or carelessness, are mispronounced. Then, 
too, there are uncommon words not readily pro- 
nounced correctly. In both instances, guidance is 
necessary. 

The author, in his introductory, discusses the sub- 
ject of mispronounced words in an_ illuminating 
manner. He also points out the differences between 
the English and the American practice in the pro- 
nunciation of certain words. 


The Third Yearbook of School Law 

By fourteen authors. Paper cover. Price, $1. Edited 
and published by M. M. Chambers, Washington, D. C. 

This book deals with the trend in litigation concern- 
ing the admin‘stration of the public schools. Each of 
the fourteen authors discusses some one phase of 
school-law contention. 

Thus, the rights and duties of parents are discussed 
in the first chapter. The court decisions on the ex- 
clusion of subnormal pupils, exclusion for violation 
of rule against secret societies, the right to attend 
neighboring high schools, statutory right to trans- 
portation, right of parents to select courses of study, 
etc., are enumerated. Attention is given to cases which 
involve the certification and appointment of teachers 
and the interpretation of contracts. This is followed 
with litigation which concerned itself with the teach- 
ers’ tenure question as applied to the State of New 
York. Here it develops that out of fifteen cases, in- 
volving the tenure rights, the teachers won one case 
and lost fourteen. 
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Considerable litigat:on arises out of questions relat- 
ing to rights and duties of local school boards and 
officers. The author of this chapter reports the deci- 
sions of the courts in several states. L-kewise, conten- 
tion arises as to the manner of the acquisition of 
real property. 

During the year, some interesting cases have con- 
cerned themselves w.th the tort liability of school 
districts and school personnel. These cases, as a rule, 
relate to some injury a pupil has sustained on school 
grounds, due, as alleged, to negligence on the part 
of those in immediate charge or the school author- 
ities in control of the school premises. In the majority 
of the cases tried in the courts of California, New 
York, and Washington, the courts have exempted the 
school authorities from liability, either because willful 
negligence was not proved or that the injured party 
had been warned of the danger, or because the school 
officer in the performance of a government service 
could not be held liable. 

The question of debt limitations arises quite fre- 
quently. A bond issue is engaged in when a taxpayer 
arises to contend that the assessed valuation does not 
permit any addition to the deferred debt figure. The 
valid-ty of indebtedness must here be determined. In 
many sections of the country, the tax levy has been 
attacked. Here the legal procedure engaged is some- 
times the bone of contention. 

Much litigation is caused by the creation and 
alterat.on of school districts. The trouble generally 
arises where one district in acquiescing to a consolida- 
tion must assume the obligations which stand against 
the other. 

If the above brief account of this book is not critical 
it is because the original work necessarily is simply 
a narrative, topical summary of the important school 
decisions. The respective authors have shown a clear 
insight into the importance of the problems decided 
by the courts and the book is, therefore, a valuable 
summary of present tendencies and social opinion as 
reflected by the courts. 

The Modern Student 

By David Eric Berg. Paper, 160 pages. Universal 
Publishing Company. Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 

Numerous books and pamphlets have been pub- 
lished telling students how to study, and most of them 
have followed the cut-and-dried method of merely list- 
ing principles. This present book is a deviation from 
the old plan. It is in the form of a story showing the 
difficulties and failure of a certain pupil in applying 
himself to his studies until the teacher gives the class 
a method of studying properly. The suggestions for 
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study are carefully interwoven into the narrative. 
Despite the fact that the action takes place in the 
ancient-history class, it is easy to see how a plan of 
study for one subject will help the student in his 
entire schoolwork. 

This book has been especially prepared so as to 
attract the attention of the secondary-school pupil, 
but nevertheless it will be of much help to both teach- 
ers and parents who are interested in aiding boys and 
girls. It may also be used as a text for study classes 
and as a manual for students. 

The study sheets are so divided so that in attain- 
ing mastery a threefold process is followed: first, to 
clearly understand the material; second, to assimilate 
and retain it; and third, to apply what has been 
learned. The headings of the study sheets are as 
follows: 

. Proper Conditions and How to Concentrate. 
. Principles of Effective Study. 

. Understand a Single Lesson. 

. How and Why to Outline. 

. Summary of How to Memorize. 

. Summary of Outline Study Plan. 

. Improving Other Types of Schoolwork. 

. How to Prepare for and Write Examinations. 

It is interesting to note that a part of the regular 
class period was taken to show the pupils how to 
study. If they are told to just read a certain manual, 
most of them will fail to do so. The Modern Student 
should be a practical aid to pupil, teacher, and parent. 
If one develops organized study habits many diffi- 
culties in attaining success will be overcome. 
Adventures in Animal Land 

By Frances L. Taylor, Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Adventures in Animal Land is the primer of the “Ad- 
ventures in Storyland” series. It contains safety-first 
stories, Mother Goose rimes, original stories, and old 
folktales in fresh, new clothes — all combined to pro- 
duce a book to delight the heart of the child and lead 
him pleasantly along the path of learning to read. The 
illustrations, in three colors, are a further enticement 
to the reading of the stories. The book uses only 225 
different words, 80 per cent of which are in the first 
500 of the Gates Reading Vocabulary for primary 
grades. 

Adventures in Happy Living is the second reader of 
the series. The stories emphasize safety, health, and 
character building. There are many animal stories based 
on facts, a number of fairy stories, and some patriotic 
material. There are 466 new words used and these are 
listed at the end of the book. 
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; ok remodeling plans ie; dene. « 


consider these sanitary soil-proof floors 


Easy-to-clean ... durable .. 





a Et 
Be ae OS 


. quiet and comfortable underfoot—Sealex Treadlite Linoleum Tile makes an ideal floor in this kinder- 


garten at the Garfield School, Kearny, N. J. Sealex is quickly installed without costly preparation—directly over wood or concrete. 


Bn younger pupil’s classrooms, where floors often 
serve as “playgrounds” too, Sealex Linoleum is especi- 
ally recommended. For this flooring is most easily 
kept clean and sanitary. It contains no cracks or joints 
where dust or germs may collect. Its surface, which is 
sealed against dirt, is also impervious to stains. 

And of real benefit to teachers and pupils in all 
school areas are the resilient qualities of Sealex 
Linoleum, assuring quiet and comfort underfoot. 


SEALEX Linch 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


As for economy—Sealex Floors may be installed 
at moderate cost and retain their good looks for many 
years without expensive refinishing. 

When Sealex is installed by authorized contractors 
of Bonded Floors, both materials and workmanship 
are backed to the full value by Guaranty Bonds. Write 
for complete information about Bonded Floors for any 
school interior. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


wt 


INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


—Aooes and Wall-Covering 
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Salaries Paid School 
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Custodial Employees 


William G. Carr 


(Concluded 


reached by salaries is not shown. Nationwide 
estimates as compiled from state departments 
of education indicate that the 1933-34 average 
salary of all teachers, principals, and super- 
visors was approximately seven per cent below 
that of 1932-33, and about 0.3 per cent below 
that of 1934-35. 

These figures should also be considered in 
connection with suitable measures of the cost 
of living. The following trends are indicated 
by recent reports of the National Industrial 
Conference Board: 


Index of Cost 
Date of Living 
an ig ek eu uaeais 100.0 
i is sk cheewe eek 98.5 
EE, WUE 5 eb scencesewes . 89.6 
6 odd anand dae ees 80.1 
I er ee 72.1 
EE ce adedeeseanwes 78.3 
a 82.4 


Tables 1 and 2 also bring out the usual ten- 
dency for salaries to increase with the size of 
the city. As a general rule, the differential be- 
tween cities of Groups I and II is larger than 
that between Groups II and III, and so on 
down to the smallest groups. The figures also 
indicate that there is no particular group of 
cities in which this group of employees, as a 
whole, has fared worse than in any other group. 
No groups, and very few individuals, have 
escaped severe salary reductions. It remains to 
be seen whether present trends toward economic 
recovery and higher living costs will be paral- 
leled by salary increases or whether school 
employees are to be left stranded at the low 
levels enforced by the depression. 

Salaries paid in the larger cities. Table 3 
shows the median salaries now being paid to 
school janitors in the larger cities. Of the cities, 
22 cities, chiefly in the South, pay less than 
$1,000 as a median salary to school janitors. 
Only five cities, Cleveland, Yonkers, Youngs- 
town, Cambridge, and Worcester, pay a median 
of over $2,000. 

Range and distribution of janitor’s salaries. 
The median salaries reported above summarize 
as well as is possible in any single figure the 
general salary level of the group of employees 
with which this article is concerned. It is im- 
portant, however, to know the range and 
manner in which the salaries are distributed 
above and below the median figure. Table 4 
presents this information for school janitors in 


from Page 18) 


TABLE 3. MEDIAN SALARY PADD SCHOOL JANITORS 


TH THE LARGER CITIES IN 1934-36 y 


valifomia 
Long Beach 
les anceles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Colorade 
Denver 


Connecticut 

Bartford 

Kew Haven 
Delaware 

Vilaington 
District of Colusbia 

Washington 


Tilincies 


Oklehoma City 


Oregon 
Portland 


Pennsylvania 


Erie 
Philadelphia 
Pitteba rgh 
Bead ing 
Scranton 


Bhode Island 


Providence 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 


Virginia 
Norfolk 
Richmond 


1 
The following cities, not shown in the Table, 

reported median salaries to janitors of less than 
$1,000: Sirminghaz, Ala.; Jacksonville, Tampa, 

+; Atlanta, Ga.; Gary, Ind.; Kaneae City, Wich- 
ita, Kansae; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; 
Baltimore, Mad.; Flint, Grand Rapide, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mieesouri; Cincinnati, Toledo, Ohio; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Chattanooga, Knoxville, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dallas, Bl Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, 
Texas. 





TABLE III. MEDIAN SALARY PAID SCHOOL JANITORS 
IN THE LARGER CITIES IN 1934-35 
each of the five population groups and shows 
the per cent of all these employees whose 
salaries fall at various levels. This table may 
be read as follows: Of the 16,101 school jani- 
tors reported for cities of Group I, 52, or 
0.3 per cent, receive salaries of $3,500 and over, 
while 3,941 janitors, or nearly 25 per cent of 
the total, receive salaries below $1,000. Similar 
information may be obtained from this table 


TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF SALARTES PAID SCHOOL JANITORS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 1934-1935 


Cities of Cities of Cities 
Group IT 
amber umber 
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1/ Por population ranges, see Table 1. 
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2/ Thies figure ancludes all janitors receiving below $1,000. Distridution below $1,000 for groups I emf II was not reported in detail. 


TABLE IV. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID SCHOOL JANITORS IN CITY SCHOOL 


SYSTEMS 1934-35 
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for other groups of cities and for other salary 
levels. The wide range of these salaries from 
highest to lowest and the extent to which the 
distributions for different sizes of cities over- 
lap are thus clearly shown. 


KENTUCKY’S SCHOOL-CENSUS 
ADMINISTRATION 


. The school code of Kentucky provides that each 
board of education shall maintain a permanent and 
continuing school census of all children between the 
ages of six and eighteen that reside in any school 
district in the state. The responsibility for instituting 
and maintaining this census is placed upon the at- 
tendance officer working under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools. 

A plan of administration has been worked out by 
Moss Walton, state director of census and attendance, 
under the direction of James H. Richmond, state 
superintendent of public instruction, and published in 
bulletin form. The rules and regulations define the 
duties of the attendance officer, together with the co- 
operative services to be rendered by the principals and 
teachers. A series of forms and blanks are provided. 

The plan contemplates two aspects in attendance 
work: (1) The preventive measures that help to keep 
children well adjusted in the schoolwork; (2) The 
corrective measures that remedy more or less per- 
manent conditions deterrent to the child’s normal 
development and attendance at school. The attend- 
ance officer’s duties also include: 

1. The investigation and treatment of poverty, 
parental incompetency, and social and economic 
difficulties in families, any one or all of which may 
contribute toward depriving children of educational 
opportunity. The difficulty frequently lies in the fact 
that the adjustments must be immediate where the 
child’s attendance at school is concerned. 

2. Investigation of absences that are due to alleged 
valid excuses but are scattered absences, and have 
been accumulated by a child who is not interested in 
school. It requires skill to find the real cause of the 
condition. Sometimes excuses do not reflect the real 
reasons for irregular attendance. The child’s physical 
condition, his inability to succeed in tasks assigned 
him in school, or lack of interest at home may be 
responsible for this problem. If the Aabit of irregular 
attendance is fairly well fixed before it comes to the 
attendance officer’s attention, the problem is all the 
more difficult. 

3. Investigation of all cases of illness causing ir- 
regular attendance or continued absence from school. 
A large portion of absences are due to illness and need 
to be a matter of as much concern as the absences 
without valid excuse, particularly, if the parents are 
unable to secure the services of a physician. Due 
caution must be exercised, of course, not to require 
a child’s attendance at school when he is not in 
physical condition to do so. The co-gperation of a 
school nurse or family physician will be necessary in 
some of these cases. 

4. Securing regular attendance on the part of pupils 
of noncompulsory attendance age. This is important 
from the standpoint of worth-while habit formation, 
and conformity with a group requirement, as well as 
from the standpoint of the pupil’s progress. 

5. The investigation and treatment of maladjust- 
ments of children, including the truants, and the use 
of agencies that might help in dealing with such 
problem children. This sometimes requires a careful 
analysis of home and neighborhood situations, with a 
solution arrived at co-operatively with parents, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. 


CONFERENCE OF IOWA BOARDS AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The third annual conference of boards of education 
and school administrators of Iowa was held April 26, 
in the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The conference was held at the call of Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, state superintendent, and had for its 
purpose to assist school boards in making plans for 
their schools for the next year. 

The conference was opened with a talk on “How 
to Secure Good Teaching,” by Charles A. Kittrell, 
superintendent of schools, West Waterloo; and one 
on “Problems in Business Management of Schools,” 
by George F. Womrath, business superintendent, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Later the conference took the form of discussion 
groups. Mrs. Merle C. Knight, of Decorah, was 
chairman of the group comprising districts of 2,500 
population and over; Mr. John S. Heffner, of Blairs- 
burg, of those comprising districts under 2,500 popu- 
lation; and Mr. R. L. James, Mason City, of those 
comprising board secretaries and treasurers. 

Following the luncheon, the afternoon session 
opened with a talk on “The Relation of the Secretary 
to the Board of Education,” by Mr. J. P. McCloy, 
Shenandoah, and one on “The Personal Side of the 
School,” by Mr. E. L. Hirsch, of Burlington. 

The school-board secretaries in first-class cities of 
the state met on Friday evening, April 26, and later 
‘joined the school-board conference. 
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woe KEWAUNEE Laboratory Furniture 


Kewaunee Furniture is the result of more than 25 years of close 
association and cooperation with leading educators in design- 
ing and building furniture. Kewaunee has made not just a 
few sales and installations, but over 18,000 laboratory installa- 
tions covering the entire field of laboratory science, education 
and industry, including a few pieces for the small laboratory, 
and the largest individual sale ever made by one manufacturer, 
consisting of fifty-five carloads for one institution. 












The Evolution of the 
Modern Chemistry Desk 





1908 


No. 5860 ap- 
pearing in 
Catalog W 


The Kewaunee engineering staff is constantly seeking to create 
furniture that will improve teaching routine. As an example, in 
February 1923 we exclusively introduced Kewaunee Lincoln 
Science Desks, revolutionizing certain laboratory practices. ening a ee Bees 
They accommodate more students, provide more working space 
for each student, make large classes easier to handle and make 
classrooms available every hour of the day. 





1910 


No. 5860 
appearing 
in Catalog 
No. 4 
















Kewaunee technical experts also show you how to install 
Kewaunee Furniture of wood or steel for greatest efficiency, 
widest utility and greatest economy. 


“Some things can’t be covered 


by SPECIFICATIONS... nor 
their Value expressed in PRICK” 


When you are selecting furniture for your school laboratory, 
domestic science rooms, art departments, manual training 
shops or library, expect more than specifications and price. 
A single Kewaunee feature often saves a teacher’s salary. 
Space is used most economically. More students may be 
handled in present buildings and all are inspired to more 
efficient work. Kewaunee Furniture is designed to serve as 
long as the building in which it is used. With all these advan- Biology and General Science 


tages, Kewaunee Furniture remains competitive in price. You Table No. BL-30 
are invited to write. 


1914 


No. 189 
appear- 
ing in 
Catalog 
No. 9 





Storage and Display Case 
No. BL-50 


ing in 
1929 
Catalog. 





Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


r Cor 


* 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





NO. D-702 CHEMISTRY DESK Incorporating 
Kewaunee’s justly famed wood PLY-ROLL 


construction 


Mid-West Office:*1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. ee a 


Representatives in Principal Cities 




















The illustrations above vividly portray the ad- 
vancement in design and utility in a single 
Kewaunee Chemistry Desk in the twenty-seven 
years Kewaunee has been producing this desk. 
The progress which has been made in improve- 
ment of design and utility are readily apparent. 


An even greater advance has been made in 
materials and construction during this twenty 
seven years of development. Glues that are 
insoluble in water, finishes that are chemical 
resistant—all of which were undreamed of in 
1908—are incorporated in Kewaunee’s 1935 
offerings. 






Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


A Kewaunee Engineer will be glad to tell you 
of the many advanced features of Kewaunee 
Modern Laboratory Furniture. 





Sh eet ees eas a TWO LARGE FACTORIES 

i. . Pr Our main factory in Kewaunee, Wisconsin, 
is devoted entirely to the manufacture of 
wood furniture. In our large Adrian, Mich- 
igan factory, only steel furniture is built. 
In both, Kewaunee specializes in laboratory 
furniture exclusively. We manufacture no 
other products. 


NO. D-702 CHEMISTRY DESK Metal, built 
of the finest lead coated corrosion resistant 
steel alloys. 
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Heavy Boys’ Shoes .. 


High Heeled Girls’ Shoes... 
Here’s a Tread for Both Kinds of Traffie 


GIRLS: dainty, high heeled shoes. . .likely to slip 
and trip. BOYS: Heavy, solid shoes. . .also likely to 


slip, hard on any stair material. 


The Alundum 


Rubber Bonded Safety Tread was designed to 


handle both types of traffic. 


It grips the foot 


firmly; will not wear slippery—even at the nosing 
where the foot pivots; has a flat, level surface— 
nothing to cause tripping; is exceptionally resistant 
to wear—years of service even on heavily used stair- 
ways. And it’s easy to install—is ideal for summer 


repairs. 


Write for information. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


CaN N DU M RUBBER BONDED SAFETY TREAD 





RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Assistant 
Librarian, Supreme Court Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


School officials, and this includes attendance officers, 
are agencies of the state employed in the administra- 
tion of the school system, are part of the state school 
system, and perform state functions. “The work of 
the county attendance officer obviously contributes 
to the efficiency of the school system and is a proper 
and legitimate instrumentality therefor. School of- 
ficials are agencies of the state employed in the ad- 
ministration of the school system; and, regardless of 
whether their authority and duties are state-wide or 
are limited to smaller administration units. The office 
of county attendance officer occupies the same rela- 
tion, legally, to the state school system and the local 
community as the office of county superintendent.” 
Stone et al. v. State ex rel. Bossong —194 N.E. 642 
(Indiana), March, 1935. 


Teachers’ Contracts 


A statute that does not authorize contracts with 
teachers where a school appropriation was made after 
the school term began is no defense to a county 
superintendent for refusal to contract with and per- 
mit a person elected as school superintendent by the 
school board to assume his duties. The Mississippi 
Supreme Court has ruled, “that the statute refers to 
the formal written contracts in which the things 
provided for in the statute are set out, including the 
salaries of teachers and superintendents. The statute 
does not mean that the county superintendent cannot 
enter into informal contracts to be followed by 
formal ones after the appropriation is made. On the 
contrary, the statute plainly provides that that can 
be and should be done. If nothing else stood in the 
way it was the duty of the county superintendent to 
put appellant in charge of the superintendency of 
the school, subject to the terms of a formal contract 
to be entered into after the appropriation was made.” 
McCandless v. Clark —159 So. 542, February, 1935. 


County Superintendent is State Official 


The Supreme Court of Indiana in State ex rel. Os- 
born v. Eddington has said that a county superintend- 
ent of schools is not a county officer, but that the 
office belongs to the executive department of the state. 
(195 N-E. 92. April, 1935.) He performs no functions 


of government for the county of a political or civil 
character. “His powers and duties relate entirely to 
the functions of school government. The county is 
not an administration agency for school government, 
either as a school corporation or school district. Con- 
sequently, the powers and duties of a county superin- 
tendent of schools cannot devolve upon him as an 
officer of the county, but must devolve upon him as 
an officer of the public-school system, which is a 
state institution. In legal theory and administrative 
practice he is an official agent of the state in its ad- 
ministration of the school system. 

“The people of Indiana have translated into a fun- 
damental constitutional postulate the belief that the 
general diffusion of knowledge and learning throughout 
a community is essential to the preservation of free 
government. And in harmony with this constitutional 
postulate the Constitution recognizes that the business 
of education is a government function and makes 
public education a function of state government as 
distinguished from local government.” 


Tuition School Permissible 


Jessie W. Burrow brought an action against the 
Pocahontas School District No. 19, Arkansas, raising 
the question whether the school board has authority 
to let the school building and equipment to the teach- 
ers for the purpose of operating a tuition school after 
the expiration of the free school. The Arkansas Court 
held they did. (79 S.W. 2nd 1010. March, 1935.) 

The Arkansas Acts of 1931 (page 573) authorize 
directors to permit the use of the schoolhouse for any 
community purpose. “Certainly the conducting of a 
tuition school at which all the school children in the 
district are permitted to attend for a small considera- 
tion cannot be said not to be a community purpose. 
It is well known that during the last few years many 
school districts in the state have been without funds 
to operate a free public school for any considerable 
period of time, or for no time at all. If the directors 
should be without the authority to permit the opera- 
tion of a tuition school, the children of such districts 
would be deprived of school privileges entirely or 
(would attend) for such short periods of time as 
really to accomplish very little good.” 


Bus Driver Dismissed for Carelessness 
The contract of a school-bus driver, who by his 
carelessness endangers the lives or limbs of the chil- 


dren whom he transports, should be abrogated by the 
county board of education. In Salter v. Board of Edu- 



















cation of Jefferson County, the Alabama Supreme 
Court said that “the state has undertaker to engage 
in a new public function, the transportation of school 
children, and set up a governmental agency to carry 
out such purpose. This, of necessity, carries the duty 
and responsibility to provide suitable vehicles, and 
for their safe operation by competent and trustworthy 
agents or employees. Without question, this responsi- 
bility is commensurate with the sacred duty to con- 
serve the lives and limbs of children while being 
transported over the public highways. 

“Manifestly, no contract with a bus driver, who 
does not perform these duties, and thereby endangers 
the lives and limbs of children, is binding, and the 
county board of education, or other authorities in 
the premises, should promptly abrogate such contract, 
and make proper provisions.” (159 So. 78, January, 
1935.) 

Notice of School-Board Meeting 

Teachers may recover on contracts made by de 
jure (by legal title) school directors, the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas has ruled, even though only two 
directors were present, if the third director had been 
given notice of meeting. School District of Franklin 
County v. Gattis et al.— 79 S.W. (2nd) 73, February, 
1935. 

“Tt has been many times decided that for a valid 
contract to be made in the name of a school district 
there must be a meeting attended by all directors or 
of which all have notice. We think this notice means 
simply information of the meeting given in a time 
and manner sufficient to afford reasonable opportunity 
to attend. It is not essential that notice be served in 
the manner required for services of notices under the 
Code. Under the facts of this case we think there was 
a substantial compliance with the law in regard to 
giving Mathews (the absent director) notice of the 
meeting.” 


Standards of Teacher Qualifications 


An order which requires 64 hours of college work 
of all teachers except those who had taught in a coun- 
ty the preceding year is within the authority of the 
county school board. This was held in the Kentucky 
case of the Board of Education for Montgomery 
— et al. v. Messer —79 S.W. (2nd) 224. January, 
1935. 

“The power of the board to establish as a mini- 
mum for the current school year the standard which 
the statute establishes after September 1, 1935, can- 
not be doubted. But we have here an exception pro- 
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@ The season for school repair and modernization is approaching. No 
program along this line can overlook STANDARD ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT if greater school efficiency is contemplated. Whether your plans 


include the installation of new or improvement of old clock, bell, fire 
alarm, telephone or laboratory systems, get the full facts on “STAND- 
ARD"” EQUIPMENT — backed by 50 years of specialization. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Practical, simple, well constructed combination bell con- 
trol board and central telephone station. All conversations 
may be supervised by principal. Many teachers may be 
given instructions simultaneously. Utilizes same signals 
and wiring as program bells if desired. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 
TIME SYSTEMS 
Precision made, controlled by self winding master- 
clock. “STANDARD" Time Systems are synchronized 
each minute, automatically corrected each hour. Sec- 
ondary clocks in a wide variety of designs for every 
location and to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 








STANDARD ELECTRIC 
LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 

A voltage distribution system for physics, 
chemistry, biology and shop depart- 


ments offering many exclusive features 
plus complete reliability. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 
FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT 
Approved by NBFU. Break glass stations master code 
signal gongs promote safety by sounding identical signals 
for both drills and fires. May be tested automatically each 
day from program clock. Hundreds of schools have found 








this system safer, more satisfactory than any other. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY « » 


Branches in Principal Cities 





SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





S T AN DA R D 
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viding that one possessing a less educational qualifi- 
cation is eligible if he taught in the county the next 
preceding year. It is a forward step beyond the cur- 
rent minimum. While additional technical qualifica- 
tions are always desirable, actual experience in teach- 
ing is the best measure of a teacher’s ability, and the 
board had the right to apply that test rather than 
another, which perhaps would not be so clearly in- 
dicative of capacity. . . . Ordinarily, it would seem 
that experience in teaching in any county should 
suffice, but we see nothing arbitrary or illegally dis- 
criminatory in the rule requiring that such teaching 
must have been under the supervision of the board 
employing the teacher. It is not strictly a geographical 
limitation. The teacher is already a member of the 
staff of the county. The board has a better knowl- 
edge of ability and the teacher has had an opportuni- 
ty to familiarize himself with its systems and meth- 
ods.” 


Walkout Cancels Contracts 


The failure of the school board to re-employ 
teachers for the succeeding year, and the fact that 
the school district had not paid the teachers for some 
time, were not legal reasons permitting these teachers 
to walk out after the first hour on a particular school 
day without the consent of the school board. The 
Appellate Court of Missouri in making this decision 
also said that the school board was within its rights 
in securing substitute teachers because those who 
walked out had breached their contract with the 
school board. 

The Cuba Consolidated School District No. 1 
brought this action against Fox and four other teach- 
ers seeking an injunction restraining the five teachers 
from re-entering the premises during school hours. 
(79 S.W., 2nd, 772, March, 1935.) 

“Upon the evidence, showing the defendants’ con- 
duct in refusing to continue the school, after the 
first hour on Monday, it is our opinion that when 
the teachers walked out on that day and remained 
away from their plain duty, without the consent and 
against the will of the school board, they breached 
their contract with the appellant district. .. . 

“Tt appears from the facts that the school board 
had already disposed of the question of whether the 
respondents, in their opinion, were proper persons to 
be re-employed for the succeeding year, by not re- 
employing them. 

“The evidence does not disclose whether the res- 
pondents were considering the question of resigning 


as teachers, because of not being retained, or because 
the district had not paid them for some time previous, 
neither of which, however vexatious, were legal rea- 
sons for quitting at the time. The fact of the walk- 
out of the teachers on Monday morning, with no 
information furnished to the board as to when, if at 
all, they might be expected to return, was a situa- 
tion for which the board could reasonably be ex- 
pected to make speedy preparation to provide for 
and be ready to meet. This the school board did, 
after the five teachers abandoned the school, and 
before the teachers returned to their lawful duties. 
The board in this, we think, did what any faithful 
representative should have done, as representatives 
of any business either private or public. Any em- 
ployer under contract for private services certainly 
would have had the right to do so, in the event of 
an employee, in his service, leaving without notice.” 


Demand for Transportation 


A parent who paid the transportation costs of his 
children to the nearest high school for colored pupils 
could not recover that part of the transportation 
costs which were incurred and paid without a demand 
on the board. 

Rush Warren sued the Knox County (Ky.) Board 
of Education for $432. (79 S.W., 2nd, 681. March, 
1935.) The Kentucky Court said: “If Warren had 
proceeded in the proper way before this transporting 
was done, he would doubtlessly have found this 
opinion of great help to him; but having incurred 
and paid this without making a previous demand 
on the board, he cannot recover it. . . . The manage- 
ment of the schools is intrusted to the board of 
education, and it would work havoc with that 
management if parties could, without previously ask- 
ing the board to do so, make expenditures and there- 
after compel the board to repay them. 

“However, this suit was a demand. It was filed 
February 11, 1932. For the reasonable cost of all 
transportation, if any, had after that date, the board 
should have been required to pay.” 


Dismissal of Teacher on Tenure 


A teacher of vocal music who served as head of a 
music department only during the first, second, and 
fourth years of his teaching is not tenure teacher 
on permanent tenure as head of a department of 
music, but only as a teacher of vocal music. His 
dismissal, the California Court of Appeals has said, 
was justified by the discontinuance of vocal branch 


of music which was distinguishable from instrumental 
music. This was decided in a mandamus proceeding 
by David P. Unruh against the Piedmont High- 
school District and others. (41 Pacific, 2nd, 212. 
February, 1935.) 

Unruh contended that a teacher hired after he (Un- 
truh) had been employed should have been dismissed 
first. Said the court: “It will be seen that the dis- 
missal of the last person engaged is required only 
when dismissal is made necessary on account of a 
decrease in the number of pupils attending the school. 
Here the dismissal was made on account of the ‘dis- 
continuance of a particular kind of service.’ Preced- 
ing the order of dismissal, the school board deter- 
mined that the ‘particular kind of service’ performed 
by appellant should be discontinued and that the 
appellant was performing that kind of service and 
that kind only. This is a determination of an essen- 
tial issue of fact which is primarily committed to the 
school board. Under our system of government, such 
administrative functions cannot be controlled by 
judicial writ upon a mere showing of a difference of 
opinion. 

“The appellant is not entitled to the relief sought 
because the right of tenure given him by section 
5.500 of the School Code, as added by Statutes 1931, 
page 1394, extends only to the ‘position or positions’ 
in which he had been employed ‘for three consecu- 
tive school years.’ Assuming that the position of 
teacher of vocal music and the position of head of 
the music department are separate ‘positions’ under 
the meaning of this section, it is undisputed that 
appellants only consecutive service was in the posi- 
tion of teacher of vocal music. Hence he has gained 
no right of tenure in the position of head of the 
department.” 

A teacher who had served his probationary period 
of three full years, who was re-elected, and who 
received no notice of dismissal, acquired a permanent 
status in the day school but not in another position 
as part-time teacher in an evening school. In the same 
case the California Appellate Court has also ruled 
that a tenure teacher wrongfully discharged is entitled 
to salary for the preceding year where it appeared 
that no salary cuts were made for other teachers. 

In this application for a writ of mandate by Karl 
W. Mitchell against the Board of Trustees of Visalia 
Union High-school District it was further held that 
a resignation of a teacher is effective not later than 
close of school year during which the resignation is 
received and if such resignation was coercively ob- 
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tained it was void. (42 Pacific, 2nd, 397. March, 
1935.) 

For some years the respondent board had pursued 
the practice each year of taking and accepting res- 
ignations from such teachers as. would otherwise be 
entitled to a permanent status. These were worded 
to become effective at the close of the next succeed- 
ing school year and were required as a condition for 
re-employment for the following year. In pursuance 
of this plan, on May 16, 1932, the petitioner was 
asked to sign and did sign such a resignation as of 
that date but to become effective on June 10, 1933. 
Similar resignations were obtained from twenty 
other teachers all of which were accepted as of June 
10, 1933, at a meeting of the board held May 23, 
1932. 

“The respondent board had no power to accept 
this resignation as of June 10, 1933. (School Code 
5.640.) These resignations were required and accept- 
ed as a mere subterfuge in an obvious attempt to 
evade the tenure provisions of the statutes. . . . The 
petitioner had served the probationary period of 
three full years and no notice of dismissal was given. 
. . . He was re-elected, and under the plain provi- 
sions of the statute he acquired status as a perma- 
nent teacher. . . . Not only was this purported res- 
ignation an involuntary one which was coercively 
exacted . . . but such an admitted attempt to evade 
and circumvent the law could not be upheld in any 
event. 

“There is nothing in the tenure law which inter- 
feres with the general power and right of a board of 
education to assign teachers to particular classes and 
to particular schools in accordance with its judgment 
and desire reasonably exercised. A teacher, in acquir- 
ing a permanent status, does not thereby acquire a 
vested right to teach any certain class or in any 
certain school. While a board would have no 
right to evade the plain meaning of the tenure act 
by assigning a teacher to a class of work for which 
he was not qualified, for the purpose of compelling 
his resignation, it has the power to reasonably change 
assignments with respect to a permanent teacher so 
long as the work assigned is of a grade and rank 
equivalent to that by which the permanent status 
was acquired and so long as the assignment is one 
for which the teacher in question is qualified... . 

“Tt is next urged that the court erred in holding 
that the salary paid the petitioner for the preceding 
year should prevail for the year 1933-1934. 
Petitioner’s employment continued by operation of 
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‘ODAY, every thinking school executive 

shuns the use of oil for finishing floors. 

In any school . . . to sanction this dangerous 

old-fashioned method . . . is to gamble with 

human life, for many a tragic fire has re- 
sulted from oil-soaked floors. 


Safety, demands that wood floors be finished 
with Seal-O-San. For here is a finish that 
lends no encouragement to Fire. Applied to 
old or new floors—from which all existing 
oil has been removed—it seals every cell, 
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TES THIS HAZARD 


every crack .. . leaves a protective armor 
through which oil, grease, or other highly 
inflammable liquids cannot penetrate. 

Where childrens’ lives are at stake, there 
is a moral obligation to provide a floor 
finish that is non-hazardous. That’s why 
more than 3500 schools insist on Seal-O-San. 


/he HUNTINGTON > LABORATORIES /nc 


Denver HUNTINGTON.INDIANA toronto 





PLUMBING CLEANSERS, DEODORANTS, INSECTICIDES, AND DISINFECTANTS. 





law, and in the absence of any evidence of a change 
made by the board, it must be presumed that the 
salary continues the same. . . . 

“A permanent status may be acquired through 
service in one or more positions; we think the status 
when acquired cannot apply or relate tc anything 
in excess of the regular and ordinary full-time em- 
ployment of a teacher. We take it that these tenure 
laws, at most, give to a teacher a right to continue 
in full-time employment without arbitrary dismissal, 
and that they were not intended to apply to or cover 
any extra work which goes beyond the usual full- 
time employment. The purpose of the act is to give 
security in employment and to prevent dismissal 
without cause, and not to give a vested interest in 
certain classes, certain hours, or even in a certain 
salary. The additional work done by this petitioner 
. . . added nothing to his status as a permanent 
teacher under the tenure act.” 


Responsibility for Chemistry Accident 


Students, permitted to experiment in the making 
and igniting of explosives for introductory high- 
school chemistry course, should be under the strict- 
est personal attention and supervision of an instruc- 
tor, as respects liability of school district for ex- 
plosion injuring student. 

Elge Mastrangelo sued the West Side Union School 
District of Merced County, California, for loss of a 
hand and an eye in an explosion of gunpowder made 
experimentally in the high-school laboratory. Plain- 
tiffs were nonsuited and appealed. (42 Pacific, 2nd, 
634. February, 1935.) 

“It is not unreasonable to assume that it is the duty 
of a teacher of chemistry, in the exercise of ordinary 
care, to instruct students regarding the selection, 
mingling, and use of ingredients with which dan- 
gerous experiments are to be accomplished, rather 
than to merely hand them a textbook with general 
instructions to follow the text. This would seem to 
be particularly true when young and inexperienced 
students are expected to select from similar containers 
a proper, harmless substance rather than another 
dangerous one which is very similar in appearance. 

“It may well be doubted whether it is proper in 
an introductory school course in chemistry to re- 
quire pupils to make and ignite an explosive. . . 
But at the very least, if it is to be performed, it 
necessarily requires the strictest personal attention 
and supervision of the instructor. We have no sym- 
pathy with the defense that the book called for cer- 


tain ingredients, and that ‘the idea of putting in some 


other ingredients was out of his (the plaintiff’s) own 
mind.’ ” 


Negligence of Contractor’s Employees 


A board of education does not enjoy sovereign im- 
munity. It is liable for acts of negligence committed 
by its agents or employees in the management of its 
property. The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York in Kagan v. Avallone (277 N.YS. 
837) has said, “In this respect the board is very 
much in the same situation as a private individual, 
but like a private individual, it may enter into con- 
tracts with independent contractors for the perfor- 
mance of specified work. Where it does, persons en- 
gaged in the performance of such work are not the 
servants of the board of education; they are the 
servants of the contractor. Consequently, within well- 
understood limitations, the negligence of those en- 
gaged upon the work is not the negligence of the 
board; it is negligence of the contractor. This prin- 
ciple exonerates the board from liability unless the 
work contracted to be done was attended by inherent 
danger or was of such a character that the duty to 


exercise proper care could not be delegated to an- 
other.” 


4 The Pennsylvania School Directors’ Association 
has taken an active interest in current legislation. Mrs. 
Harriett S. Marshall, president, has issued a call to 
members of boards of education to assist in obtain- 
ing the passage of bills for emergency education for 
essential state service during the next biennium. She 
has also requested the school authorities to support 
the deficiency appropriation which will be of great 
assistance to education. 

Mrs. Marshall called attention to the fact that it 
is not a question whether we can afford public edu- 
cation, but whether we can afford not to provide it 
particularly at this time. It is the cause of all the 
people — the very security of government itself; it is 
the right and sworn duty to insist that needed school 
legislation be given the right of way. 

4 Five bills affecting teachers’ pensions and retire- 
ment rights were recently signed by Governor Leh- 
man, of New York State. The most important one, 
introduced by Senator Crawford and prepared by 
Louis Taylor, secretary of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Board, provides that teachers may arrange to have 
their life-insurance benefits paid to their beneficiaries 
either in a lump sum, or in the form of annuities. 
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DODGE ... the only 


one of the 3 lowest- 


priced trucks that has 
HYDRAULIC B 


b. 











1¥2-TON CHASSIS—6-cyl.—136’ w. b. Gives 
you 18 high-priced truck features that save 
gas, oil, tires, upkeep—make your school bus 
last longer—yet priced with America’s lowest! 





2-TON CHASSIS—6-cyl. 190” w. b.—Hy- 
draulic brakes, full-floating rear axle, 7.00" x 


20” tires (dual rear), 5 speed transmission, 
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WORTH 
7100 EXTRA 
TO ME! 


‘“‘| LOOKED AT ALL THREE 


lowest-priced trucks and listened to all the sales 
arguments. When your salesman showed me 
the amazing number of high-priced truck fea- 
tures built into the Dodge, I could hardly believe 
that they are now priced right down with the 
lowest. I don’t mind saying I am absolutely sold 
on Dodge. It is the only one of the three lowest- 
priced trucks that has hydraulic brakes and I 
figure this feature alone is worth $100 in econ- 
omy, safety and all-around satisfaction.” 


(sig.) C. H. BOOKEDIS, Chicago, Ill. 


18 HIGH-PRICED TRUCK 
FEATURES PROVE 
DODGE EXTRA VALUE! 


VERYONE knows hydraulic brakes 

work quicker and smoother... tend 
to check skidding and swerving. But 
hydraulic brakes do another important 
thing ... they make your school bus a 
lot more economical to run! 

And here’s why — hydraulic brakes 
stay equalized! Braking pressure on 
all four wheels with Dodge perfected 
hydraulic brakes is always the same. 
This tends to distribute the wear evenly 
over all tires and on all four sets of 
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brake linings, so they last much longer. 

Hydraulic brakes are just one of the 
18 known, high-priced features Dodge 
gives you. Only Dodge gives you an oil 
filter to save oil. Only Dodge gives you 
4 piston rings to conserve power... the 
others give you 3. Dodge gives you 4 
main bearings to prolong engine life... 
the others give you 3 bearings. 

From one end to the other . . . the 
extra value built into Dodge is literally 
amazing! Ask your Dodge dealer for a 
“show-down” of this extra value today! 
DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 
* List prices at factory, Detroit, and subject to change 
without notice. Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 1%-ton models, extra. Ask for the official 


Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. (Dodge 
passenger cars $645* and up.) 


Deverdahe DODGE TRUCKS 
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* Catalog C-29 tells the 
whole story 


INSTALL A-S-E LOCKERS 


and forget about them! 


Efficient design, sturdy construction, and skilled 
workmanship give A-S-E lockers the ability to 
serve faithfully and stand years of hard use. A-S-E 
steel lockers reduce locker maintenance cost to a 


@ minimum. There is a type for every school use. 


All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc. 


606 John St. ~ 


Aurora, [Il. 
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¢ Blue Island, Ill. The board of education of School 
Dist. No. 130 has authorized Supt. W. A. Eggert to 
make arrangements for a complete survey of the 
public-school system. The survey, which is to be 
quite inclusive, will cover such aspects as administra- 
tion, supervision, school finance, classroom teaching 
and management, courses of study, ranking of pupils, 
buildings, and equipment. Mr. F. J. Van Overstraen- 
ten is president of the board. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The board of education has ef- 
fected a change in the method of transacting the 
business of the board. In the future, the three major 
committees of finance, education, and school prop- 
erty will comprise four members each. The addition 
of one member to each of the committees means that 
all important matters pertaining to the schools will 
be decided in committee sessions. 

4 Centralization of high-school lunchrooms in New 
York City, now run by student organizations, will go 
into effect next fall, under the McGrath law recently 
signed by Governor Lehman of New York State. 

Under the new law, boards of education are author- 
ized to assign employees to cafeterias and restaurants, 
or to any “extra-classroom activities.” The law makes 
it possible for the New York City board to proceed 
with plans for reorganization which have been care- 
fully prepared in the expectation of the passing of 
the law. 

A central purchasing plant will be established to 
handle most of the foodstuffs in the high-school cafe- 
terias, the local manager of each unit being per- 
mitted to buy only such perishable articles as fruits 
and vegetables. 

A scale of uniform prices is contemplated to make 
sure that the lunchrooms will-not charge high profits 
so that moneys are piled up for other activities. In- 
vestigation has disclosed that such practices have been 
fairly common in the past. 


4 Little Falls, N. ¥Y. The board of education has 
voted to take out a membership in the New York 
State School Boards’ Association. 

4 Uxbridge, Mass. The school board has this year 
adopted a new form for the high-school diploma. In 





place of the large-sized diploma, the board has select- 
ed a small one which can be placed in a leather 


folder and carried for travel or for use as a refer- 
ence. 


4 Struthers, Ohio. In an executive meeting of the 
board of education and the superintendent of schools, 
held on April 15, it was unanimously agreed that 
four teachers out of the staff of 94 should not have 
their contracts renewed. 

The president of the board, Mr. P. P. Buchanan, 
changed his mind after the superintendent had told 
the teachers. This caused the teachers to use every 
influence to be retained. A high-school strike of one- 
half day occurred. 


A mass meeting was held, with the result that one 
teacher of the four was reappointed, and the remain- 
ing three were to be employed only when their writ- 
ten resignations were placed in the hands of the 
superintendent, to be effective at the discretion of the 
superintendent at any time they failed to co-operate 
with the superintendent and the board. 

4 Chelsea, Mass. The school board has voted to 
adopt the exchange-teacher policy between the United 
States and Great Britain. The board has given per- 
mission for the use of one additional room in the 
Cary School, and two more rooms in the Spencer 


School, making a total of nine classrooms available 
for ERA purposes. 


¢ Worcester, Mass. The school board has proposed 
a revision of the janitorial system. The so-called Bos- 
ton schedule now in force, is to be replaced with a 
new plan calling for the payment of straight salaries 
under complete civil service. The new system is to be 
prepared under the direction of a special committee, 
appointed by the board, and is expected to save the 
city approximately $35,000 annually. 


4 Education Week was observed in Huntington, 
N. Y., during the week of May 6-10. The event is 
held annually and is intended for the purpose of in- 
teresting parents in the schools and for creating an 
intimate contact between parents and teachers, to 
show the activities of the pupils, and to point out 
some of the high spots accomplished during the school 
year. More than 2,500 parents visited the schools dur- 
ing the week. 


¢ Union, N. J. The high-school curriculum has been 
enlarged, with the introduction of new courses in 
general mathematics, general physics, general chem- 
istry, and German. A music course, based on the 


Texas monograph, will : he used for the first time next 
year. 

¢ Little Falls, N. Y. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. C. C. Ring, the board of education has ap- 
proved a new course of study, which complies with 
the new state requirements. The school faculty dur- 
ing the past year made a study of progressive edu- 
cation and selected a number of ideas to put into 
regular practice. 

4 Little Falls, N. Y. Under the direction of Supt. 
C. C. Ring, the public schools have begun the oper- 
ation of ‘a“ number of TERA projects, including 
nursery schools, collegiate center, parent education, 
adult education, and a recreational program. A num- 
ber of school desks and seats were cleaned and refin- 
ished as a TERA project. 


4 The annual teachers’ institute of the Bluehill- 
Brooklin-Sedgwick school district was held on Fri- 
day, May 17, at Bluehill, Me. Mr. Edward L. Lin- 
scott, of Bluehill, was in charge of the arrangements 
for the meeting. Among those taking part on the 
program were Deputy Commissioner of Education 
Frank W. Wright of Massachusetts; Miss Florence 
Hale of New York; Harrison C. Lyseth, State Agent 
for Secondary Education; and Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, 
president of the University of Maine. Each high school 
in the district had exhibits of work, including book- 
craft, biology, physics, and other types of work. 

# Governor Curley of Massachusetts has signed a 
bill, which allows the school committee of Peabody 
to take direct charge of school athletics. Under the 
bill the school board is given authority to supervise 
and control all athletic and other organizations com- 
posed of public-school pupils and bearing the school 
name or organized in connection with it. Expenditures 
by the committee for the organization and conduct 
of training and exercises, and for providing apparatus, 
equipment, and supplies are designated as expendi- 
tures for school purposes. 

¢ City and school officials of Ottumwa, Iowa, re- 
cently held: a conference to stimulate action for the 
establishment of a branch in the police court to han- 
dle juvenile problems. Representatives of the schools 
approved the idea because they believed the setup 
will help in reducing juvenile delinquency, and would 
help parents to discipline children. The proposed 
branch will seek co-operation between parents and 
the school. Teachers under the plan, may report in- 
stances of delinquency to their principals, and they 
in turn to the police matron. 
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THAT IS A 
C00D QUESTION! 


THE same cold drafts that threaten the health 


HeyYwoop-WakeFleELp Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set of teachers and pupils are robbing your furnace. 


An unprotected school building wastes as 


much as 40% of heating costs every winter. 


Buildings vary—according to locality and 
number or types of windows and doors. But 
you can be sure that every season is costing 


It actually 


ENCOURAGES 
cleanliness / 





more than is necessary for heat. 


Experience with thousands of schools has 
taught us that fuel saving can pay for Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip protection in a 
very short time. Then Chamberlin Protection 
pays you throughout the life of the building. 





Tuts practical and 
modern school desk has been purposely de- 
signed to promote classroom cleanliness. Be- 
cause each unit of this desk is supported by 
only one rigid base, sweeping and cleaning are 
simplified. The single unit construction also 
leaves a greater floor area noticeable to the 
pupil and makes him more conscious of class- 
room cleanliness . . . less apt to litter the floor 
with scrap paper, etc. All dust-catching corners 
and crevices have been eliminated. The H-W 
Sanitary pedestal desk is available in either 
stationary or adjustable types. We shall be 
pleased to explain its many advantages in detail 
to you or to demonstrate many other practical 


Heywood-Wakefield School desks. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELL 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sales Offices in 27 principal cities 


Let us answer this question for you, person- 
ally. There is no obligation whatsoever! 





CHAMBERLIN 
TTT 5 


’ GET THE ANSWER, WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


ee 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Inc. 
1254 La Brosse St., Detroit, Michigan 





Please provide necessary figures to show how much fuel 
can be saved every winter in the building listed below. 


T buildin 
ype of é (School, dormitory, laboratory, etc.) 


ee 


Address 
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When Time is Limited 
those Who Know 


THE IRWIN CO. 


Don’t Bother to 


Shop Around 
for Seating 


Knowledge of the IRWIN Line of school 
and auditorium seating carries with it the con- 
viction that there is no finer seating equip- 
ment to be found anywhere, and that prices 
are as low as is consistent with quality. Those 
who have previously dealt with the IRWIN 
Company know that the service rendered by 
this company to its customers is in every 
way on a parity with the exceptionally high 
quality of its products. Hence these custom- 
ers know that there is no advantage to shop- 
ping around; particularly when time is 
limited. 


If you are contemplating installations for the 
next term, by all means write for the IRWIN 
catalog today. You can make your selec- 
tions from this very complete line with per- 
fect assurance of obtaining extraordinary 
values—and bear in mind that we can make 
prompt shipment of practically every item in 
the line from the large warehouse stocks 
which we have built up for this very pur- 
pose. 





No. 22 CHAIR 








The Auditorium chair shown at the 
top of page is one of several new 
numbers particularly adaptable to 
school auditoria. End standards 
are of an unusually attractive modi- 
fied modernistic design. May also 
be had with upholstered back and 
seat. 


No. 164-M 


IRWIN SEATING 
COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for over a Quarter of a Century 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE 
Territorial Distributors Throughout U.S. A. 














The Finest 


Quality Bakelite Boston 
Inkwells 


For 


Low Cost and Reduced 


Replacements in 


The New School 


NON-CORROSIVE, PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE, 
STANDARD THREADS, RESTS FLUSH OR ON DESK TOP 


Squires No. 59 
Bakelite 
Boston Inkwell 


SPECIFY SQUIRES’ 


Inkwells to assure the best 


Squires No. 60 Send Now for 


Bakelite a Free Sample 
Boston Inkwell 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


BRADY BUILDING «» PITTSBURGH, PA. 















Nearly a half billionsquare 
feet of Old Reliable Hy- 
loplate Blackboard is now 
giving satisfactory perform- 
ance the world over. 


THERE 1S ONLY 


e}x 3 


Old Reliable Hyloplate has been the standard of high 
quality in blackboards for so long, that the name 
“Hyloplate” often is the general term applied to all 
composition blackboards. There is only ONE OLD RE- 
LIABLE HYLOPLATE ... insist upon the GENUINE. 


OLD RELIABLE 


Te Aha we 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 


HYLOPLATE has a velvety writing surface that never wears 
slick or reflects light to cause eyestrain. It takes crayon with 


crispness, and registers a clear, uniform mark that is easily read 
and erased. 


In the interests of economy and satisfaction in performance, insist 
upon OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE for P. W. A. SCHOOLS and 
FOR YOUR REPLACEMENT. 


Sample and prices gladly sent 
on request. Address Dept. H62 — 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


oe ee oo | oY Or Oe ot tT et oe ee | 
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KIMBALL Laboratory Equipment Provides 


EXTRA VALUE — 
EFFICIENCY 


Increasing demands put on modern school labora- 
tory equipment are being admirably met by 
For KIMBALL equipment is 


KIMBALL furniture. 


SERVICE 


designed and constructed to provide the maximum 


in service on new installations and can be conven- 
iently added to enlarge present facilities. 


Features of utility, durability and adaptability are 
characteristic of every piece of KIMBALL furniture. 
They afford you a sound, economical basis for the 
selection of equipment to meet your specifications 
of extra value, service — efficiency. 
KIMBALL engineer to explain these advantages 


in specific terms of your needs. 


KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE 
KIMBALL-CHICAGO 


Ask the 


Boston, Mass. 


WwW. W. 
Chicago, 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 
New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue 





SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the month of April, school-bond sales in 
the amount of $3,403,610 were recorded. Sales of re- 
funding bonds, tax-anticipation notes, and other 
short-term forms of debt amounted to $2,286,088. 
The average interest rate on school bonds for per- 


manent improvements dropped during the month to 
3.39 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of April, nineteen school-building . 


projects were recorded in states west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The total contract price was $3,177,800. 
Six additional projects were reported under way at an 
estimated cost of $106,300. 

For 37 eastern states, Dodge reports that during the 
months of April contracts were let for 193 educational 
buildings. These will involve expenditures amounting 
to $8,425,400. The buildings cover 1,490,800 square 
feet of floor area. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted a program of summer repairwork, calling 
for the expenditure of $31,415 on grade-school build- 
ings. Last year the board expended $18,519 for the 
same purpose. The high-school work will cost $7,747, 
including $2,330 for salaries of custodians. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education has 
started work on a new school-building program, 
which is to begin immediately and which is to in- 
clude three separate building projects, ranging in cost 
from $40,000 to $150,000. The buildings will be erect- 
ed in'the suburbs of Park City, North Knoxville, and 
Beaumont, and will be in charge of three different 
architectural firms. 

¢ Framingham, Mass. The board of education has 
erected an eight-room addition to the senior high 
school. The building was erected as an ERA project, 
at a cost of approximately $60,000. 

4 Hinsdale, Mass. The school board has taken steps 
toward the erection of a new school, to cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

¢ Corvallis, Oreg. A new high school is being erect- 
ed under PWA auspices. The building will be com- 
pleted and occupied in September. 

¢ Pendleton, Oreg. School District No. 16, with the 
assistance of SERA labor, recently completed a land- 
scaping and planting project. Approximately five 
acres of ground adjacent to the Washington School 
were planted with shrubs. The SERA labor was used 


in laying one-half mile of pipe and in hauling 4,000 
yards of top soil in preparation for the plantings. 
The cost of developing the project was about $2,500, 
and approximately $4,000 was expended for workmen 
employed in laying the pipe. 

@ Ogdensburg, N. Y. The board of education has 
received a bequest amounting to more than $100,000 
through the will of the late George Hall. Of the 
total amount, $100,000 is to be used for the construc- 
tion of a trade school for teaching trades to boys. 

¢ Racine, Wis. The board of education has approved 
plans for the construction of the Mitchell Junior 
High School, at a cost of approximately $260,000. 
The new school is the first step in the second part 
of a $2,700,000 work program. 

@ The New York City board of education’s huge 
$120,000,000 school-building program is expected to 
shrink to a mere $30,000,000, should the PWA ad- 
ministration in Washington insist that only buildings 
which can be completed by July 1, 1936, be financed 
through federal loans. The board in discussing such a 
possibility prepared to reduce the building program 
from 168 projects to 25 or 30. The original plan was 
to arrange the program as a ten-year program to 
include 168 projects. Under the new plan, if the board 
wants to get the schools built, it will have to build 
those for which there are sites and for which plans 
have been prepared. 

¢ Little Falls, N. Y. The board of education has 
begun the remodeling of the heating and ventilating 
system in the Benton Hall School. 

@ Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education has 
announced the awarding of contracts for construc- 
tion work on five schools, to cost approximately 
$554,923. Construction work will also be started on 
five other schools, aggregating in cost $492,788. 

4 Birmingham, Ala. The board of education of Jef- 
ferson County has completed the conversion of the 
PWA loan and grant of $260,000 and has started 
work on the first school building in its new school- 
building program. The complete program made pos- 
sible by the fund, comprises 18 buildings and 40 
additions, a total of 138 rooms. 

¢ Flathead, Mont. Construction work has started 
on the new high-school building project. The building 
which is to be completed and occupied in September, 
will be erected with the aid of PWA funds, and will 
be completed at a cost of $210,000. 

4 Boone, Iowa. The board of education has voted 
to retire $10,000 in school bonds maturing this spring. 
The remaining half of the bond issue will be refunded. 
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4 Blytheville, Ark. The board of education has 
adopted a budget providing for four and one-half 
months of free high school next year. The budget pro- 
vides $71,496 for the schools. 

@ Johnson City, N. Y. The board of education is 
completing a 40-room combination grade school and 
junior high school, which is to be occupied for the 
first time next September. The building is intended 
to provide facilities for grade classes from kinder- 
garten through the junior high school, and to care 
for art, home economics, shop classes, and classes 
for crippled children and children with defective sight. 
It will be equipped for library and health facilities, 
gymnasium, and auditorium, and will cost approxi- 
mately $350,000. 


chool inanceé 
and_ taxation 


4 Boston, Mass. The school board has decided to 
comply with a request of the city government that 
a cut of $250,000 be made in the original budget of 
$17,400,000 for the year 1935. The cut was urged in 
order to keep the tax rate down to $37. 

¢ Chicopee, Mass. The mayor has completed a sur- 
vey of the local school system. The mayor believes 
that the findings will show that the school system 
is overmanned. He opposes the return of $60,000 to 
the schools and holds that the schools should com- 
plete the year within the budget allotment. 

4 Beloit, Wis. The board of education has adopted 
its 1935 budget, calling for $417,276. The budget 
represents an increase of $58,004, which is attributed 
to salary restorations, replacement, and alteration of 
high-school toilets, and bond payments. 

@ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,206,806 for the school year 
1935-36. The budget provides $1,577,065 for general 
purposes, and $629,740 for debt service. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The board of education has adopt- 
ed a tentative budget of $1,265,923 for the school 
year 1935. The budget includes provision for salary 
increases. The total to be raised by taxation under the 
budget is $485,923. 

4 Flint, Mich. A tentative budget calling for $2,- 
505,000 has been adopted by the board of educa- 
tion for the school year 1935-36. The budget calls 
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WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


Catalog No. 78 gives complete description of 
Model VA and other Delineascopes for class- 


room projection. 


Address Dept. Q-6. 


for 


VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


ONE of the definite advantages of opaque projection 
is that you can use pictures from books, catalogs, 
magazines, etc. as illustrative material for your lectures. 


The Spencer Model VA Delineascope projects both 
glass slides and opaque material interchangeably. You can 
use standard glass slides to illustrate the subject you are 


teaching and supplement these slides with pictures from 


lbs., is easily portable. 


There is no Substitute for the Superiority 


of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 


current magazines. The change from opaque to glass slide 
projection is made simply by the turn of a handle. 


Model VA gives brilliant illumination, weighs but 20 








for an increase of $249,000 over the amount for the 
year 1934. The largest item in the budget is $1,715,- 
000 for teachers’ salaries, which is $112,000 more 
than the amount in last year’s budget. 

4 Ypsilanti, Mich. The board of cducation has 
voted to give salary increases of from 10 to 15 per 
cent to teachers during the next year, provided state 
funds now anticipated should become available. To 
fortify itself, the board has asked the county tax 
commission for an 8.3 mill-tax allocation, the same 
as for the last year. Should the state funds become 
available, the tax levy for operating costs will be 
reduced to approximately $70,000, which would be a 
saving of more than $20,000 to taxpayers. 
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A HOMEROOM GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


The homeroom guidance program in the junior 
high schools of Beloit, Wis., was developed follow- 
ing a study made by a committee of junior-high- 
school teachers, under the direction of Supt. D. F. 
Rice, during the school year 1933-34. The basis for 
the work was a questionnaire, which was answered 
by all teachers in the school system. With the aid of 
suggestions offered by the teachers, research and 
study by the committee, expert criticism was ob- 
tained relative to the work from such educators as 
Rufi of the University of Missouri, and from Briggs 
and Fretwell of Columbia University. The results of 
the study have culminated in the present syllabus of 
homeroom guidance, which has been used in all grade 
levels of the junior high schools during the past 
semester. 

A few of the goals set up by educators as the 
criteria of homeroom guidance were used as a guide 
by the committee in working up the syllabus. Some 
of these goals included: 

a) The homeroom is a HOME ROOM. 


b) The homeroom gives the teacher a real opportunity to 
know the pupils. 

c) The homeroom can serve as a means of unifying the 

hool. 

d) The homeroom has an important part to play in the whole 
matter of pupil guidance — educational, social, personal, moral, 
and vocational. 






e) The homeroom can act as a basis of student participation 
in government. 


f) The homeroom can furnish a favorable opportunity for 
developing ideals. 
With the aforementioned in mind, topics of study 
were developed, leading to the following basic outline 
for the respective grade levels: 
7B: Orientation — 9 weeks. 
How to Study —3 weeks. 
The Junior High School — 2 weeks. 
Parliamentary Procedures — 4 weeks. 

7A: Leisure Time Activity — 10 weeks. 
Special Day Observances — 3 weeks. 
General — 3 weeks. 
8th Grade Electives — 2 weeks. 

8B: Worthy Home Membership — 2 weeks. 
Know Your City —9 weeks. 
Safety — 4 weeks. 
How to Study — 2 weeks. 

8A: Leisure Time Activity —6 weeks. 
Radio and Movies — 6 weeks. 
Sportsmanship — 1 week (All grade levels). 
Travel and Biography — 6 wecks. 

9B: Etiquette — 10 weeks. 

Why Go to High School and College? — 8 weeks. 

How to Study — 2 weeks. 
9A: Vocations — 9 weeks. 

Mental Hygiene — 4 weeks. 

General — Ninth Grade Social, 


10B Electives, etc.—5 
weeks, 


The work in homeroom guidance for the rest of the 
current school year, and for future years, will be cen- 
tered about individualizing the guidance program in 
the homerooms through the use of case studies, 
failure blank study, and the like. It is intended that 
mental hygiene shall receive more attention in the 
future. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS PROMOTED BY 
PARENT-TEACHER GROUP AT 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Every child should enter school as free as possi- 
ble from physical defects. A child’s school progress is 
influenced largely by his physical conditions. If he is 
handicapped by one or more of these defects, his 
school life may be interrupted by illness, and not 
infrequently he may be required to repeat the first 
year. 

In Ottumwa, the parent-teacher group sponsors the 
health examinations of the pupils. Each of the local 
parent-teacher units holds a roundup during the first 
weeks of May and they urge that all children who 
will start to school next year be brought for examina- 
tion. There is no expense for the examinations as the 
parent-teacher group undertakes the work as one of 
its major activities. 





In the examinations, attention is given to the pres- 
ence of dental defects, poor nutrition, diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, poor posture, poor vision or hearing, de- 
fects of heart and lungs, and other abnormal condi- 
tions not so frequent. 


THOSE DULL CHILDREN 

There are numerous examples of pupils classed as 
bright or dull by teachers. Not all bright pupils are 
bright citizens and vice versa. There are children who 
are school-dull and home-bright. By the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, some boys are near gen- 
iuses, while by the Terman test of mentai aptitudes 
they are near morons. They are taught by teachers 
who are dullards by the Stenquist test and super- 
normals by the Terman test. Dull is a conventional 
word. It is used nowhere else but in schools. There 
are no dull doctors or lawyers. You don’t divide your 
church into bright and dull. You don’t have dull 
Rotarians. The school stands between the home and 
the community. Its task is to take the children as they 
are and train them for life as it is. Public secondary 
schools are for all children between 12 and 18 years 
and these children differ greatly in many abilities. The 
community has worked for all these children by work 
in divers fields. All who reach the high-school door 
are bright boys and girls, bright in social values, or 
bright in the manual skills, or bright in the knowledge 
of art and production of beauty, or bright in the 
ability to bear silently and without complaint the 
great burdens of life, or they may be school-bright 
alone. Were I a cheer leader, I would now give three 
hearty cheers for those who are just school-dull and 
most of you would join me in this shout of self-appre- 
ciation. — E. W. Butterfield. 


ATTENDANCE AT DEPARTMENT OF SU- 
PERINTENDENCE IN ATLANTIC CITY 

Information compiled by the officials of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Atlantic City shows 
that the attendance at the recent convention in that 
city reached 8,256. This was an increase over the 
figure for 1934 at Cleveland, when the attendance 
was set at 6,363. 

It is believed that many persons in attendance at 
the convention did not register as they were urged 
to do. This had a tendency to lower the figures for 
attendance. 
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When Commencement Day is over we 
suggest that the time has come to consider the installation 
of an RCA Victor. Sound System. Educational authorities 
are agreed that these systems double the value of radio to a 
school. Through RCA Victor Equipment the Principal may 
receive one or more progtams and direct them to appropriate 
rooms. In the same manner he can provide recorded music, 
make announcements, ring chimes for changing classes and 
even conduct two-way conversations with teachers. Among 
other advantages the system aids in the elimination of large and 
sometimes difficult auditorium classes and general assemblies. 

RCA Victor school equipment includes all facilities for 
visual and aural instruction: 


Sound and silent motion pictures 


Motion pictures with running comment by 
the teacher 


Sound reenforcement systems for auditoriums, 
gymnasiums and playgrounds 

Record reproduction 

Radio reception 

Principal’s announcements 


The world’s richest experience in recording and reproducing 
sound is RCA Victor’s. Send coupon below for full information. 





VA 
Y, 


Ya 
Eh 


iy RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 





Commercial Sound Section, Dept. AS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


7 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor | 
equipment for visual and aural instruction. I 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL- 
GROUP SCHOOLMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 
(Concluded from Page 32) 
ing no officers or schedule of meetings, no dues, 
and no permanent meeting place. Instead, a tem- 
porary committee was appointed to call another 
meeting if and when sentiment favored it and at 
some fairly central place. From time to time now 
during two years the group, with some change 
of personnel, has been meeting, at the call of a 
temporary committee appointed at the preceding 

meeting. 

During the first conference questions were 
raised concerning such topics as the pupil-hour 
load of teachers, the periods per day instructors 
teach, amount of clerical help used, working loads 
of janitors, success ‘with various makes of dupli- 
cating machines, and what schoolmen can do to 
prevent mistaken economy from wrecking the 
schools. During the following year the meetings 
dealt largely with needed or proposed school legis- 
lation and the adjusting of the high-school curri- 
culum to present-day needs. The topics for initial 
consideration, as in the first meeting, have been 
suggested beforehand by the committee in charge 
of the conference. In one of the more recent 
meetings the committee obtained by mail an ex- 
pression from, the co-operators as to topics in 
which they were most interested, and from the 
responses a subject was chosen. 

It was never the intention of those who started 
the plan to make a closed circle. In fact, in the 
first letter and in all subsequent communications 
the statement was made that it was permissible 
to bring friends. Although only ten or twelve men 
attended the first meeting, later meetings had 
about forty in attendance, including a number of 
instructors who incidentally felt that the meetings 
were of value to them as well as to executives, 
for whom they had been primarily planned. 

The original plan was to devote all meetings 
strictly to business, but it has become the custom 
to have an inexpensive dinner as a part of each 
program. Whether the plan develops into a 
typical schoolmasters’ club or continues on the 
informal-group plan, the success for these two 
years has convinced a number of men in the 
region of the value of such co-operation, and 
small conferences are now in progress for the 
third year. 


Advantages of the Plan 


What needs, impossible for the larger educa- 
tional conventions to meet, are filled by this in- 
formal type of conference? 
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First, for a large number, especially of small- 
town school superintendents, attendance at na- 
tional or even state meetings is impossible. To 
be sure, printed reports are usually available later, 
but no written report can ever afford the 
enthusiasm or inspiration of personal contact. 

Next, although there are present at the larger 
conferences many men with whom one might find 
it valuable to compare notes about common 
school problems, yet the time is so much 
taken up with addresses that too little is left for 
the hotel-lobby discussions — discussions from 
which some superintendents say they get as much 
good as from any part of the program at a con- 
vention. Even the panel discussions that are 
coming into vogue in educational conferences, 
while a valuable supplement to the program of 
speeches, cannot take the place of the small group 
conference because of the relatively few persons 
who can participate and because of the greater 
formality necessitated by the panel plan. 

Then there is the further drawback of dis- 
cussing a local situation with workers from a dis- 
tance, who hardly understand the conditions dis- 
cussed. In addition, there is always the probability 
that in a large group many of the participants 
are not well acquainted, nor is there sufficient 
informality to permit of the confidential dis- 
cussion which is most valuable. 

Conversely, while not pretending to be able to 
offer many of the advantages of a larger, more 
formal convention, the small local conference does 
lack the above-mentioned limitations. The super- 
intendent does not need to be absent from his 
duties, the distance to travel to a central place of 
meeting is small, the problems are similar, and 
data collected on experiences of neighboring 
schools with similar conditions will have more 
weight with boards of education than will com- 
parable data reported from distant localities. 

Still additional benefits that may accrue may 
be listed. If some of the members of the local 
group have had an opportunity to attend a recent 
meeting of a larger group, here is afforded them 
the means of making this experience still more 
valuable. Most of the state and national confer- 
ences are like five-ring circuses, one individual 
being able to take advantage of but a small part 
of the offerings. Could not the value of these 
conferences be greatly increased if the men when 
they returned home would share with one an- 
other what they had heard and if they would 
continue the consideration of ideas started in the 
convention? Likewise the exchange of ideas and 
information obtained from summer-school attend- 
ance would be worth while. 





The culmination of the nation-wide observance of the 300th anniversary of the establishment of the Boston Latin School. 
America’s first high school, took place on April 23, when 2,000 alumni packed Symphony Hall to listen to addresses by distin- 
guished graduates. Among these were (from left to right) Rev. Michael J. Cuddihy, class of ’91; Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, presi- 
dent-emeritus, Harvard University; Dr. Payson Smith, state commissioner of education for Massachusetts; Supt. of Schools 
Patrick Campbell, class of ’89; Dr. Joseph L. Powers, present head master, Latin School; Dr. Charles E. Mackey, chairman, 
Boston School Committee; Dr. Robert M. Green, class of ’98. A dinner at the Copley-Plaza closed the exercises. At this din- 
ner the first address was made by Henry Munroe Rogers, aged 96 and a member of the class of 1858. 
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A recent pamphlet shows that there are pub- 
lished in the United States over 400 periodicals 
bearing on the profession. To hazard a guess as 
to the annual output of educational books would 
be difficult. Suffice it to ask whether the effective- 
ness of an executive board would not be multi- 
plied if he could occasionally compare notes with 
a number of fellow schoolmen on what they had 
found in their reading most worth recommending 
to others? Thus one might be saved from missing 
at least the outstanding offerings. 

No summer school, conference, or periodical 
could commence to touch on all the practical 
problems a school executive faces— problems to 
many of which there has somewhere already been 
found a satisfactory answer. Consequently many 
of us are like the doctor in a recent book who 
spent a long period in studying a medical prob- 
lem only to find that it had already been solved. 
Most of our seemingly peculiar difficulties are not 
unique. A comparison of notes will frequently 
show that our neighbors have the same troubles 
we have and that they can give us much help 
through their experience and research. 

Equally important is the power of this local 
group to make concerted action on common prob- 
lems possible. How much more effective to meet 
problems concerning the whole group thus than 
for each to try to attack them single-handed! 

Not only does the small group afford the op- 
portunity to secure these many benefits, but as 
illustrated by the particular group already 
described, it is practicable. Due partly to the lack 
of bitter competition and to the nature of the 
work, which is imbued with something of the 
missionary idea, there is a better spirit of co- 
operation in education than in possibly any other 
profession. Just as it may be assumed that any 
member of one of these informal groups would 
profit from the conference, so may it usually be 
taken for granted that the veteran administrators 
will gladly use the opportunity to lend a hand to 
the less seasoned members to enhance the gen- 
eral cause of education. 


Dangers to be Avoided 


However, there are some dangers to be guarded 
against if the plan is to be most effective. In 
their enthusiasm over the project, there may 
come the temptation to bring in an ever-increasing 
number of friends. It would doubtless be better 
to form another small group where the number 
of those interested warranted it rather than to 
enlarge the original group to the point where there 
would not be time for all the members to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. A large group destroys 
the informality necessary for the most helpful 
exchange of ideas. Furthermore, in any such 
meeting there must always be recognized the pos- 
sibility of its deteriorating into merely a “smok- 
er” or pleasant get-together whose principal ac- 
complishment is the exchange of gossip. Finally, 
a group of superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers is likely to be less successful than one some- 
what more homogeneous. Here again it is better 
to form two smaller groups in which the prob- 
lems for discussion or the viewpoint are more 
nearly alike. 


Possible Extension of Plan 

In truth, tremendous gain could be derived by 
groups of progressive teachers whose fields were 
the same if they were to meet in a similar way 
to work on the many problems recognized by alert 
instructors. Too often in the small high school 
there is but one teacher to a field; consequently 
there is no one at hand with whom to discuss com- 
mon plans. Why should not various mathematics 
teachers in neighboring towns, for example, gather 
several times annually to compare notes infor- 
mally? 

But for the school executive, at any rate, the 
plan has proved its practicability and its worth. 
So stimulating and worth while has the writer 
seen the plan to be that he believes that it would 
pay rich returns in any locality even though it 
were possible for only four or five school admin- 
istrators to get together. It assuredly provides a 
valuable aid to men who wish not merely to 
grope for but to reach the stars in the field of 
education. 
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Time for Play for them 





a? 


The end of school means the beginning of the annual school “house cleaning.” 





Do a good job this year with your floors. You can make it easier than ever to maintain them during the school 
year...and less costly to recondition them next summer. 


How? By using GLOSS SEAL. It results in floors that are hard to get dirty and easier to clean. There is a 
GLOSS SEAL for every type of floor. GLOSS SEAL No. 1 is especially for gym floors. It builds up a hard, 
glossy, wear-resisting surface that will not rubber-burn, or turn dark; that 
resists harsh cleansing agents as readily as it resists hard wear. 

GLOSS SEAL No: 2 is a more penetrating protective finish . . . ideal for 
many school floor surfaces. For corridors, classrooms, and spots of par- 
ticularly heavy traffic, use TRAFFIC SEAL. It penetrates the floor to an 
exceptional degree, protects it without leaving a film to show scuffs and 


scratches. 
USE FINNELL MACHINES 
TO SCRUB — WAX — POLISH — DRY SCRUB 
Do your summer cleaning and renewing more easily and more quickly 
with the aid of FINNELL machines. There's a right FINNELL for every 


sized school and every type of floor. No other line gives you so wide 
a selection. 





SPEED! POWER! In addition to time-tried and proven materials and machines, FINNELL offers the 

ECONOMY! services of a corps of trained men. There's a FINNELL representative near you 

The very latest in floor machines. Brush unusually well qualified to give you sound advice on the treatment of your floors 

revolutions, 230 per minute. Powered for long life, best appearance, and easy maintenance. Make use of this service. 
by General Electric motor. Offset design 

and short wheel base for flexibility . . . Your Questions Invited. If we can be of service in any way, please call on us. We 

easily controlled. Two hand polished stand ready, through our representatives, to consult with you as to method or ma- 


gears running in extra large grease case terial most apt to meet your problem. For information or demonstration, address 
insure remarkable silence. Interchange- 


able brush ring adapts one machine to 4 FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 806 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributor: 
large areas or to small classrooms. Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


mm OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE = 
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The first 


Combination Science Table No. 1A-324 


Hamilton - Invincible Cata- 
log will be ready soon. 
Write and we will reserve 
a personal copy for you. 
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section of the 


Every Facility for 
Today's Educational Needs 


Hamilton -Invincible provides them in full 
measure, in specialized furniture for your 
scientific, vocational, and fine arts depart- 
ments, your domestic science classrooms. 


It places at your disposal the combined facil- 
ities of two great manufacturing institutions 
in full operation. 
neering department fully qualified by many 
years of successful experience in this field 
are reinforced by a capable staff of trained 
field representatives. 


The services of an engi- 


Your inquiries will receive prompt 
and thorough attention. 


HAMILTON - INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


Sales and General Offices, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Authorized Representatives in Principal Cities 
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LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 








‘heachers‘falaries 


TEACHERS’ SALARY RESTORATIONS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


With practically all school budgets in Massachu- 
setts for next year determined, there appears to be a 
distinct trend back to normal salaries in the state. 
The Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, of Boston, 
has prepared a summary of data obtained from a 
survey, showing that in 89 communities, salary cuts 
have been restored in whole or in part, while in 170 
cities, reductions are still in effect. In 46 communi- 
ties, salary increments withheld have been restored, 
and in 22 cities, sick-leave allowances have been re- 
instated. 





TEACHERS’ SALARY NOTES 


4 Port Clinton, Ohio. The board of education has 
reappointed the teaching staff, with increases in salary 
sufficient to restore salaries to the level of 1932. 

4 Auburn, Me. The board of education has voted 
to continue the 15 per cent salary cuts for all school 
employees receiving $1,000 or more during the school 
year 1935. 

4 Raceland, Ky. The board of education has voted 
to give a 5 per cent increase in salary to teachers 
during the next year. 

4 Albion, N. Y. All teachers in the public schools 
have been restored to full contract salaries for the 
next school year. During the 1934 school year the 
faculty made a 10 per cent return of their salaries 
to the district. 

4 Adrian, Mich. The board of education recently 
invited all employees of the public schools to return 
for another year’s service, with a salary increase of 
10 per cent. 

4 Malden, Mass. The school board has given reg- 
ular step-rate salary increases to teachers not already 
receiving the maximum salary. Salary increases were 
given also to four department heads in the high 
school and three elementary-school principals. 

4 Providence R. I. Adjustment of salaries of school 
employees receiving less than $1,000 a year has been 
refused by the board of education. The members ex- 
pressed sympathy but refused to-reduce the high- 
salaried group to benefit those in the lower-salaried 
group. 





4 Lansing, Mich. The school board has issued con- 
tracts to teachers on the yearly basis for the school 
year 1935. Increases of $50 have been given to 
women teachers now receiving from $1,000 to $1,450 
per year, and to men teachers now receiving $1,950 
per year or less. No salary increase is provided for 
teachers in the higher brackets. 

¢ Decatur, Ill. The board of education has taken 
steps toward the partial restoration of the salary 
schedule for the year 1935. It is planned to make 
salaries amounting to $2,000 a year the dividing line. 
Teachers receiving less than $2,000 will be restored 
to a normal schedule, and those receiving more than 
$2,000 will be continued with all but a 5 per cent 
restoration of salary. 

4 Fremont, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a basic salary schedule, prepared by Supt. 
H. H. Church. The new schedule involves increases 
in salary for a number of teachers, in amounts ranging 
from $20 to $150 a year. The maximum increase is 
$150 a year. The new schedule calls for a total in- 
crease of $8,848 in the salary item. 

4 West Allis, Wis. Action on the restoring of teach- 
ers’ salary cuts has been delayed by the board of 
education, following a motion to make a further 
study. The action was taken following a disagree- 
ment on the teachers’ committee recommendation. 
The committee, of which H. V. Nye is chairman, 
suggested that the board reduce the present salary 
cut from 10 to 5 per cent, beginning with February, 
1, 1936, and that increments be restored at this time. 
It was also recommended that beginning salaries of 
elementary teachers be adjusted to a monthly basis 
instead of the present yearly rate now in effect. 

4 River Rouge, Mich. The school board has voted 
to raise teachers’ salaries 15 per cent for the next 
year, which restores part of the pay cut made in 
1931. The increase will become effective next fall. 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. The board of education of 
Hamilton County has begun plans for putting the 
teachers of the county schools back on a nine-month 
salary basis, which would restore the two weeks’ pay 
they have donated for the past two or three years. 
The action would increase the school payroll to from 
$27,000 to $30,000. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to give a 10 per cent increase in salary to 
teachers during the next school year. The increase 
is a partial restoration of the salary cuts of last year. 
The board restored the automatic salary increase a 
year ago. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

¢ Easton, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
retirement plan for teachers, which requires that all 
teachers 66 years of age and over shall be retired 
on a monthly pension, ranging from $85 to $150. 
The plan provides positions for unemployed teachers 
and effects a saving in the salary item. 

¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. The schoolboy traffic patrol was 
commended for its work recently by local civic lead- 
ers. It was pointed out that the boys had made a 
record second to none and that the success of the 
organization had been assured. Approximately 7,000 
children are in charge of the patrol, passing school 
intersections four times a day. It is planned to add 
more patrol men at some of the crossings. 

4 La Salle, Ill. Arrangements have been made for 
the establishment of a sight-saving room in the Jef- 
ferson School next year. The school has obtained six- 
teen prospective pupils who are eligible to attend 
classes. 

¢ Wood Ridge, N. J. The junior high school recent- 
ly received the approval of the state secondary-school 
division. The approval was brought about through 
the addition of various services in the schools during 
the past two years. Manual training, home economics, 
music, physical training, a library service, and a full- 
time clerk were added during the past two years. 
These and other improvements in the school system 
were made possible through the excellent co-opera- 
tion of the board of education and Mr. F. D. Donley, 
supervising principal of the schools. 

¢ Amesbury, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted new rules governing the selection and com- 
pensation of teachers. 

The teaching staff is divided into five groups, based 
on years of preparation. Teachers are permitted to 
advance from one group to another in the schedule 
upon the completion of thirty semester hours of 
study. 

All automatic increases, which are effective in Sep- 
tember of each year, will be contingent upon a 
favorable report by the principal and superintend- 
ent. Increases will be given provided the teacher com- 
pletes the equivalent of four semester hours of sum- 
mer-school work once in every five years. 

Teachers who have reached the maximum in any 
schedule will remain at that maximum so long as 
they pass the equivalent of four semester hours of 
summer work every five years. Teachers who reach 
the minimum retirement age are excused from the 
requirement at the discretion of the school board. 
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means progress. It is the mark of 
identifying, outstanding qualities. 


Because of the fine working qualities of 


HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF 


these two chalk crayons have won increasing national 
approval. 


For the protection of those who wish chalks backed by one 
hundred years of experience in chalk manufacture, we are 
now imprinting the name on each individual piece of 


HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF. 


Look for the imprint on these outstanding chalk crayons and be as- 
sured of chalks that make a clear white mark. They are easy both 
on the eyes and the blackboards. 


@ Write for free samples of these imprinted chalk crayons. 


WRITE TO DEPT N 


THE AMERICAN [| CRAYON COMPANY 


LP aires) 
453-553 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO - 2OO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


W hat The New 


will your | Merriam-Webster 


requirements be 
for next year for 


ENVELOPES 














The new Merriam-Webster, 
now ready, is the most im- 
portant contribution to edu- 
cational equipment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and its encyclo- 
pedic treatment of thousands 
of topics makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 


Secure a copy of our 
Price List Catalogue 


before placing your requisition 


6 || WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Price List and Samples gladly furnished DICTIONARY seconp Erion 
| The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
ad Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
Write or Call words. *12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 


articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 


e ern West Pierce St. entries. 3,350 pages. 

STSiet : Yom Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 
MILWAUKEE . 
Envelope Co. wisconsin G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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The World Famous 


Holmes Edueator 


Sound on film equipment 


complete 


Can now be pur- 
chased by Education- 
al institutions 


SID 
sate 


19 equal 
small 
monthly 
payments 


for small or large audi- 
torium 35 mm 


Standard Film 





The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
jector and sound 
head built in one 
unit — no attach- 
ments. 





No interest 





No carrying 





See it charges 
Hear it Full details 
FREE om cage One Year 
DEMONSTRATION Guarantee 
HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1812 Orchard Street Chicago 





SAFEGUARD 
the STUDENTS HEALTH 





VIEW of TOP of CHEMISTRY TABLE SHOWING SHELDON FUME HEAD in ACTION 


SHELDON individual table hoods keep the air in your school Chemistry 
laboratory as pure as that in any other classroom. The hoods provide EVERY 
student’s regular working space with fume exhaust facilities and cost less than 
the usual wall hoods which accommodate NOT MORE than ONE-FOURTH 
the laboratory section. 
Duct work for SHELDON tables with down draft hoods can readily be in- 
stalled during remodelling or in new school buildings. Have your architect 
or engineer request us to furnish details. 
The SHELDON 365 page catalog showing over 1,000 designs of complete furniture for 


laboratories, home economics, manual arts and commercial departments, drawing art 
and library rooms, is available upon request. 


E. FL. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 





CLARIN chairs are selected 


by all discriminating 


buyers for 


Eeonomy 
Comfort 
and 


Safety 


CLARIN MEG. Co. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Every TELECHRON 


Cloek is its Own Master 


@ Eastern Senior High School, Lynn, Mass., which is equipped with an ADFR 
(Automatic Double Frequency Resetting) Telechron Clock system consisting 


of 88 clocks, a program clock and central control equipment. 


Equipment sold 


and installed by Electric Time Co. of Boston. 


Each Telechron Electric Clock tells 
the correct time of its own accord 

. since each one is driven by a 
self-starting synchronous Motor, 
and operates direct from the alter- 
nating current — requiring no lo- 
cal master clock, branch circuit re- 
lays or batteries. 


Telechron Electric Clock Systems 
include wall clocks, tower clocks, 





program instruments for automatic 
signal control and central control 
equipment of manual or automatic 
types. Also football, basketball. 
hockey, and other sports timing 
devices. 


Leading schools and universities all 
over America rely on Telechron 
Electric Clock Systems for efficient. 
reliable time service. 


Teleco ‘reer Clock Systems 


Distributed by 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


221 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


It can’t be a mere coincidence that, 
for many years, some of the most 
efficient school systems in the 
country have standardized on 
CRAYOLA for all classroom work 
in wax crayon drawing. Or that, 
for 32 consecutive years, CRAYOLA 
has been the world’s leading cray- 
on brand. Available in boxes con- 
taining 8, 12,16, 18 and 24 colors. 
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ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


ARTISTA are the ideal water colors for classroom use. They 
mix easily, flow freely—and their colors are clear and bril- 
liant. Available in sets of 4,8 and 16 colors in convenient 
japanned boxes with camel's 
hair brush, and patented 
Also ARTISTA 
Tempera Colors—in con- 
venient jars—with a choice 
of 41 beautiful colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


3 FAMOUS CLASSROOM AIDS 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless 
Blackboard Crayon 


Because “AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless” is free 
of any sharp, abrasive particles, it cannot 
scratch or mar costly blackboard surfaces. 
Its strong, clear white marks are easy to 
make, easy to see and easy to erase. 
Packed in an attractive metal box which 
keeps the crayons in perfect condition. 


NEW YORK 





SCHOOL-BOARD NEWS 


@ Salem, Oreg. The board of education has adopted 
a new schedule of fees to be charged nonprofit and 
public organizations for the use of the high-school 
auditorium. The schedule covers the cost of janitor 
and electric service, plus $1 to $1.50 additional for 
unforeseen expenses. Groups meeting for two hours 
will be charged $3.50; with one rehearsal, $5, and 
with two rehearsals, $7.50. For longer meetings, such 
as plays, the charge will be $5.50; with one rehearsal, 
$9, and with two rehearsals, $13. Meetings running 
over four hours will be charged at the rate of $1 an 
hour for additional time. 


4 Newark, N. J. Supt. J. H. Logan has presented 
a twofold building program to the board of education 
for approval. The program is intended to improve 
the high-school housing situation and will entail an 
expenditure of approximately $4,000,000. Practically 
the entire amount of the funds will be sought from 
the Public Works Administration at Washington. 


4 Dallas, Texas. The board of education has re- 
opened its campaign for a proposed $3,000,000 school- 
bond issue. The board has invited the new city council 
to a conference for the discussion of the school-build- 
ing problem. The proposed bond issue is to be used 
for the construction of two negro high schools, a field 
house, two junior high schools, and additions to a 
number of buildings. 

¢ Jamestown, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,103,895 for the school year 
1935, which is an increase of $68,417 over the 1934 
budget estimate. It provides for a net budget of 
$640,395 to be raised by taxation. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
approved a resolution, providing for a revision of the 
rules governing the care of pupils injured on the 
school grounds. Under the revised rules, in case of 
accident or injury to a child on the school grounds, 
or in the school building, it is the first duty of the 
principal to notify the parents by telephone or other- 
wise and ascertain their wishes as to the medical care 
to be given the injured child. In case it is impossible 
to reach the parents, the principal must call an 
ambulance from the general hospital and must give 
the surgeon such information regarding the child as 
is available in order to assist in a decision as to the 
proper disposition of the injured child. 

¢ Supt. R. E. Dugdale, of Toledo, Ohio, has sus- 
pended the operation of a rating system, recently 
introduced in the schools to control the individual 


efficiency of teachers. The order has dissolved the 
functioning of the teachers’ advisory committee, 
which had been created to devise a fair system of 
rating. 


@ Wood Ridge, N. J. All teachers’ contracts have. 


been renewed for the coming year. The salary of the 
supervising principal was raised $250 a year. 

4 Terre Haute, Ind. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the school year 
1935-36, which conforms with a previous agreement 
with the teachers to provide for 5 per cent salary 
increases. 

Under the schedule, teachers with two years of train- 
ing will receive salaries ranging from $832.50 to $1,295 
annually, according to the number of years which they 
have taught in the schools. Teachers with three years 
of training but less than four, will receive $1,017 to 
$1,480; those with at least four years of training in 
college or university, from $1,295 to $1,757.50; those 
with a master’s degree and those who have traveled 
abroad after graduation from college, will receive from 
$1,387 to $1,850. 

The schedule for principals provides that those who 
teach in elementary schools enrolling fewer than 300 
pupils, will receive from $1.295 to $1,757; supervising 
principals in elementary schools enrolling more than 
300 but fewer than 500 pupils, will receive from $1,- 
572.50 to $2,035; supervising principals in schools of 
500 pupils or more, will receive from $1,665 to $2,220. 

@ San Antonio, Texas. Approximately $580,000 was 
paid to teachers recently by the board of education 
when April salaries amounting to $200,000 and back 
salaries estimated at $380,000 were paid. The retained 
salary represented one fourth of each preceding month’s 
salary. The May payroll of $200,000 represented the 
final outlay for instructional costs this year. 


4 Everett, Mass. A new and revised course of study 
has been adopted for the high schools. At the end of 
the eighth grade, each student is required to choose 
one of six courses of study which he will be expected 
to continue through the senior high school. The proper 
course for a given student is determined by his aim. 
his interests, and his capacity, and each parent is asked 
to consult with the school authorities in making 
a choice. 

The six courses comprise the commercial, the college, 
the scientific, the general. the mechanic arts, and the 
household-arts course. The college course is to be 
elected only by students who are definitely preparing 
to enter college. The remaining courses are intended 


for students preparing to enter definite occupations 
in life. The general course is designed for students 
who do not seek admission to college or engineering 
schools, but who wish to obtain a certain amount 
of academic training. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
approved a recommendation of Supt. C. R. Reed 
that the centralized summer high school be suspended 
this year, and that localized centers be established for 
failing pupils and pupils who require additional work 
for graduation. These schools will be supervised from 
the superintendent’s office. 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


A conference on public-school business administra- 
tion will be held on Friday, July 19, at Teachers 
College, New York City, under the auspices of the 
New York State School Boards Association, the 
Southwestern New York Public-School Business Offi- 
cials’ Association, and the Department of Educational 
Administration of Teachers College. It will seek to 
acquaint school-board members and school admin- 
istrators interested in the business aspects of edu- 
cational administration with the latest advances in 
the field. 

The morning conference will be devoted to specific 
problems, e.g., the Improvement of Accounting, 
Auditing, the Insuring of Buildings, and. General Im- 
provement in Business Practice. Round-table sessions 
will be conducted in the afternoon to discuss such 
topics as Liability-Insurance Problems, Improvement 
of School-Building Maintenance and Operation, Func- 
tion of the School Budget, and Improvement in 
School-Supply Management. 

Among those who will participate will be Dr. Alfred 
D. Simpson, assistant commissioner, New York State 
Department of Education; Mr. H. E. Akerly, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
Arthur W. Schmidt, associate in educational finance, 
New York State Education Department; Mr. Fred- 
erick D. Chambers, auditor of the New York City 
schools; Mr. Raymond S. Jewett, of the New York 
State School-Boards Association; and Mr. Russell M. 
L. Carson, member of the board of education of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

There will be an exhibit of materials in Russell 
Library, Teachers College, from July 15 to 20, 
inclusive. 
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UMMER VACATION | 
FLOOR REJUVINATION 


Summer vacations and summer weather combine to make ideal condi- 
tions to begin YOUR program of more efficient and lower cost floor 
Prepare now for the return of classes in the fall—have eek 
your floors ready to take the abuse of heavy, scuffling traffic, dirt, dust, 


grit and water. You can do it, if you VESTALIZE. 


For over 20 years, the Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc., have been 
solving the floor problems of public and private schools and colleges. 
Today Vestal are leaders in floor maintenance products and service. 


maintenance. 


A Vestal Maintenance Engineer will supervise the original applica- 


tion in order to insure satisfactory results. THE VESTAL PROGRAM 
not only provides for the first treatment, but outlines a system of daily 
maintenance resulting in beautiful, long-life floors. 


Leading school architects specify Vestal Treatment in their original 
plans. Let their experience guide you to a permanent solution of your 


floor problems. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF FLOOR FACTS. 


a helpful booklet on floor maintenance. 








Perronal New bk. 
t¥chool Otticials 


@ Mr. Lawrence E. Wricut has been returned to the board 
of education of the North Summit School District, Coalville, 
Utah, for a third consecutive term. He has been reappointed as 
president of the board. 

@ The board of education of South St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
organized, with the re-election of Mr. A. D. KENNEDY as 
president. Mr. H. J. RosENBERGER was elected vice-president; 
Miss Marre ScHREINER, secretary; Mr. JosepH JERHOFF, 
treasurer. The new members of the board are Mrs. E. S. VAN 
StykKe and Mr. Frep ScuMIpT. 

@ Wood Ridge, N. J. The board of education has reorganized 
for the year 1935, with the election of Mr. H. H. BERrEKE as 
president; Mr. J. C. Zenopta, vice-president; Mr. B. J. 
Mauon, chairman of the teachers and supply committee; Mr. 
A. S. ANpDERSON, chairman of the finance committee; and Mk. 
Wn. Kour, chairman of the grounds committee. 

@ Mr. Don Conner has been elected secretary of the board 
of education of Vandalia, Ill., to succeed R. H. Sturgis, who 
resigned. 

@ The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club elected the following new officers for the year 1935-36: 
president, Dr. Epwin Suaw, Tufts College; first vice-president, 
Mr. B. J. MerriaM, Framingham, Mass., second vice-president, 
Mr. P. E. Ericker, Newton, Mass., third vice-president, Mr. L. 
M. Patton, Milton, Mass., secretary-treasurer, Mr. H. W. B. 
ARNOLD, Boston, Mass. 

@ Lynn Harr, president of the school board at Munith, Mich., 
died on May 7. 

@ James A. Rye, 71, a member of the board of education of 
Ludington, Mich., for eleven years, died at his home on May 4, 
after a long illness. A member of the board for eleven years, 
Mr. Rye had served both as president and secretary. 

@ Dr. Cuartes O. DeMovure has been elected as president 
of the board of education at Peoria, Ill. Other officers elected 
were: Guy T. Mowat, secretary; Miss Frances M. ULricson, 
assistant secretary; and Wm. B. REeEep, treasurer. 

e@ Mr. O. B. Wictry has been elected as president of the 
board of education at Galveston, Tex. 

@ Mr. Eart E. Provest has been elected as a member of 
the board of education at Normandy, Mo. 

@ Mr. Grover CEaAseE has been elected secretary of the board 
of education at Granite City, Ill., to succeed William Backs. 

@ Mr. W. R. Prescott, a member of the school board at 
Providence, R. I., died at his home on April 11, at the age of 
75. Mr. Prescott served as a member of the board for two 
years, from 1906 to 1910. : 

e@ Mr. L. M. Hatnes, secretary and ‘business manager of the 
board of education at St. Joseph, Mo., has announced his 
resignation, to take effect in June. 

@ Dr. Ropert H. McBrive and Mr. Josepu B. Fracu are 
the new members of the board of education at Madison, N. J. 

@ Mr. Oran LaRue, of Iberia, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Marengo, Ohio, to succeed W. G. Davis. 

e@ Supt. R. J. Witxiams, of Danvers, Ill., has announced his 
retirement at the close of the school year. 

@ WitttaM Furr, former superintendent of schools of Ottawa, 
Ill., died on May 6, in Carbondale, following an attack of 
pneumonia. 
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VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


2413 Third Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
VESTAL PRODUCTS ARE APPROVED BY— 


Leading school architects. 

The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers Ass'n. 
Manufacturers of all types of resilient and composition floors. 





@ Supt. Cuartes A. MiLter, of Lee, Mass., has been re- 
elected for another term. 


@ The City Superintendents’ Association of Wisconsin, at its 
meeting on April 27, in Madison, Wis., elected the following 
officers for the year 1935: President, P. M. VincEeNT, Stevens 
Point; vice-president, R. W. BarpWeELL, Madison; secretary- 
treasurer, R. J. McManon, Oshkosh. 

@ Lester R. Creutz, superintendent of schools at Janesville, 
Wis., for the past eight years, died on May 8, after a month’s 
illness. He was 53 years old. 

Mr. Creutz was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
and was given a Master’s Degree in 1924. His first position 
was a principalship in Wisconsin Rapids. In 1910 he went to 
Beaver Dam as superintendent of schools. He was superin- 
tendent at Monroe from 1920 to 1927, and head of the history 


department of the Eau Claire Teachers’ College from 1916 to 
1920. 


@ Supt. F. L. Austin, of Southbridge, Mass., has been re- 
elected for another year. 


@ WitiaM A. Hester, a former superintendent of schools at 
Evansville, Ind., died at his home on April 10, after an illness 
of several months. He served as superintendent in Evansville 
from 1890 to 1900. 

@ Mr. A. T. Linpteya of Boston, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Crown Point, to succeed F. L. 
Busenberg. 

e@ C. W. Price, superintendent of schools at Cass City, Mich., 
died on May 11, at the age of 39. 

@ Supt. R. S. BLAcKBURN, of Powhatan, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. G. C. Drerricnu, of Piqua, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a five-year term. 

@ F. R. Apams, of Barton, Vt., has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at St. Johnsbury, to succeed S. C. Harding. 

@ Mr. F. W. CuHapiIn, member of the school board at Ran- 
dolph, Mass., died on May 8, after a long illness. 

@ Mr. W. J. Gaur has been elected superintendent of schools 
at South Hadley Falls, Mass., to succeed W. J. Fleming. 

@ Mr. R. P. TEMPLIN has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Newkirk, Okla. 

@ Mr. Howarp C. Prine, of Jackson, Mich., was guest of 
honor at a banquet given by school officials in honor of eight 
years of service as a school commissioner in Jackson County. 
Mr. Prine who is retiring from office on July 1, will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Lyte Torrant. 

@ Mr. J. F. Koeppe, of Aurora, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Berea. 

@ Supt. S. E. Daw, of Wellsville, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a four-year term. 

@ Mr. ArtHur L. KNosiaucn has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Cassopolis, Ind., to succeed F. E. Sinclair. 

@ Mr. L. M. Farrin, of Athol, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Woonsocket, R. I. 

@ Mr. A. H. Iritrnc has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Manchester, Conn., to succeed F. A. Verplank. 

@ Supt. A. F. Barnes has been elected superintendent of 
schools in the Waldo District, Belmont, Me. 

@ Dr. CHartEes O. DeMoure has been elected president of 
the board of education at Peoria, Ill. The other officers are G. 
T. Mowat, secretary; and W. B. REeEp, treasurer. 

@ Mayor Davis of Hobart, Ind., has appointed a new school 
board to replace the three trustees removed a few weeks ago. 





VESTALIZE 


The Vestal Program includes 
products for the 

TREATMENT of new floors, 
REJUVINATION of old floors, 
MAINTENANCE of all floors. 


« 
VESTA-GLOSS 


a self - leveling water- 
proof wax finish 


BRITEN-ALL 


“The protective cleaner’ 
for all floors 


PYRA-SEAL 


a heavy duty finish for class- 
room and gymnasium floors. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
PYRA-SEAL? 


For wood floors—penetrates the surface 
and forms a durable tough seal—will not 
crack or flake. Dirt cannot penetrate, 
resists oil, inkstains and moisture. Pre- 
vents decay. Brings out natural grain 
and requires minimum maintenance. 


In gymnasiums, auditoriums, class- 
rooms and kindergartens—on all wood 
floors, use PYRA-SEAL. 


The new members of the board are HERMAN PFLUGHOEFT, J. 
F. MUNDELL, and GILBERT ROBINSON. 

@ Mr. S. M. Connor has been re-elected as business manager 
of the board of education at Ashville, N. C. 

@ Mr. CuHartes W. Roe has been elected president of the 
board of education at Rockford, Ill. 


@ Dr. Georce J. RyAN on May 15 began his fourteenth year > 


as president of the New York City school board, retaining con- 
trol of the board by a scant majority of one vote. At the annual 
meeting, a rival slate was put up, headed by Henry C. Turner 
and comprising three fusion appointees. The fusion contingent 
was defeated in its candidacy for the president’s position and 
failed to put up a candidate for vice-president. 

With Dr. Ryan, RatpH R. McKee was elected vice- 
president. 

@ Harvey Suutts, of Marion, Iowa, was recently released 
from his contract at Laurel, so that he might accept a posit.on 
offered him at Rock Island, Ill. 

@ Supt. Francis Matcoim, of Bellows Falls, Vt., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Supt. Q. A. WempLe, of Woodhull, IIl., has been re-elected 
for a seventh term. 

@ Mr. CLARENCE Goopart, of Fisher, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Fairbury, Ill. 

@ Supt. R. E. Tracuser, of Canal Fulton, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Super. James MacConnett, of Beaverton, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

@ Supr. A. J. Goprrey, of Cement City, Mich., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
school year. 

@ Mr. O. W. Davison has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Chandler, Okla. 

@ Mr. J. P. WeISENSEE, of Tekamah, Nebr., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Onawa, Iowa, to succeed John 
McBurney. 

@ Mr. A. E. Moyers, of Sidney, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Guthrie Center. 

@ Mr. W. H. McFartanp, of Clearfield, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mount Ayr. 

@ Mr. A. O. Voocp, of Alton, Iowa, has been elected super:n- 
tendent of schools at Rock Rapids. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


June 19-22. American Child Health Association, at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Mr. S. J. Crumbine, New York 
City, secretary. 

June 24-28. American Home Economics Association, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mrs. Annette Herr, Amherst, Mass., secretary. 

June 24-29. American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. Henry B. Ward, Washington, 
D. C., secretary. 

June 24-29. American Library Association, at Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Carl H. Milam, Chicago, IIl., secretary. 

June 20-July 5. National Education Association, at Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

July 9-10. Massachusetts Public-School Custodians’ Associa- 


tion, at Lynn, Mass. Mr. T. F. Casey, Worcester, Mass., sec- 
retary. 
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NEW LOW PRICES 
ON ROCKFORD LOCKS 


# 264—MASTER KEYED COMBINATION 
SELF LOCKING SHACKLE LOCK 
Master keyed for ease and con- 
venience of supervision. Students ¢ 
use combination; officials the para- a 0 


centric master key. Absolutely 
foolproof. Dial is locked against 
rotation when shackle is out; in- EACH 
serting shackl 

g e automatically locks Wikies atin tim 
the lock. Chrome finish. feature—O5¢ 





o 
Other models from 50¢ and up! 
s 


#267—MASTER KEYED COMBINATION 
SELF LOCKING LOCKER LOCK 


Operates directly on spring latch- 


ing device. Automatically locks 
when door is closed—dial is spun 
and disc tumblers disarranged. 


Paracentric master key provides 


EACH greater security, prevents unauthor- 
iz lications. ombinations 
Without master key ed duplicet Cc b - ” 
leanere~OS6 easily changed. Chrome finish. 


National fock Co., 


1906 Seventh Street Rockford, Illinois 





““How much did you allow for 
pipe repairs in your school 


maintenance budget?” 
“Hardly anything—all our 
schools have Reading 


Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron Pipe.” 


For complete information, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 


ge GE ie ar ee: ee ae ee 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 








| On avera 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Write for 
Playground 

Apparatus 
Catalog P-2 








When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws and 
all the other equipment available for modern play- 
yards, claim your attention—consider MEDART 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—especially if safety, 
service and durability concern you most...... 
Sixty-two years of manufacturing experience is re- 
flected in every piece of MEDART Tested APPA- 
RATUS . . . Let us help you plan your Playground. 


In addition to Playground Apparatus, we manu- 
facture Gymnasium Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Shelving, and Cabinets. 
Catalogs on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 De Kalb Street 


« « » 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Ciiteo~ Cras Your Telephone Directory 





THOUSANDS OF 
SCHOOLS ARE 





So Easy to operate that 
a boy can readily handle 
it. Entirely Dustless. 





ge school floors 
will resurface up to 3000 
sq. ft. in 8 Hours. 


Product of 
19 Years of 
Recognized 
Leadership 









With the time-tested 


DREADNAUGHT 
COMBINATION SANDER 


There is no method whereby a scarred 
school desk can be placed into first class 
condition as economically as with the 
DREADNAUGHT COMBINATION 
SANDER. And the same machine is just 
as effective in refinishing floors. Here’s 
a machine that will save many, many 
times its cost—proven thoroughly prac- 
tical in literally thousands of schools. Get 
the complete facts concerning both the 
machine and the tremendous savings it is 
effecting in schools throughout the coun- 
try before making a decision. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
Leonyeancanpnetenstnennetennstiatintsieatnnatn 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

Dept. S-535 Muskegon, Mich. 

Without obligation please send complete details of your 
Dreadnaught Combination Sander and what it can do 
for us. ey 

Name . 

Address 


City State 
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BOSTON 


Perronal News“ofk 
Fuperintendentsre 


DOCTOR CORSON DIES 


Dr. David B. Corson, superintendent of schools of Newark, 
N. J., from 1918 to 1927, died of heart disease at his home in 
Newark, on May 1. He was 71 years old. 

Dr. Corson, who was born in Millville, N. J., was graduated 
from the New Jersey State Normal School at Trenton in 1884, 
and three years later began educational work as principal of 
elementary schools and superintendent at Rahway, N. J. In 
1893 he received the Degree of Master of Pedagogy from New 
York University. In 1913 the Doctor of Pedagogy degree was 
given, and in 1924 a Doctor of Philosophy Degree was presented 
to him. He received the honorary LL.D. degree in 1921 from 
Alfred University. 

Dr. Corson was the author of many reports and articles on 
pedagogical problems. He was a former vice-president of the 
Department of Superintendence and was an active member of the 
National Education Association. Surviving him are his wife, a 
son, and two daughters. 


of Salisbury, N. C., 
elected for the 1935 school year. 

@ Supt. E. J. Reep, of Adrian, Mich., has been re-elected 
for another year, with an increase in salary. 

@ Supt. W. D. McCturkin, of Blytheville, Ark., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Mr. M. D. Atcorn, formerly principal of the high school 
at Caldwell, Kans., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed Claude Kissick. 

@ Supt. Frep G. BisHop, of Two Rivers, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, beginning with July 1, 1935. 

@ Supt. Henry L. Cecit, of Adams, Mass., will retire at 
the close of the school year in June. 

e@ Supt. Joun F. Houcnu, of Acton, Mass., has announced 
his retirement at the close of the school year. 

@ Supt. W. M. Stronc, of Southington, Conn., 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Miss Marcaret L. Keere has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Hamden, Conn. 

@ Mr. Gren NetrFert has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Boone, Iowa. He was formerly located at Plymouth, 
Iowa. 

@ Supt. Joun J. Stevens, of Ansonia, Conn., has been re- 
elected for another year. . 

@ Supt. W. G. Pate, of Millville, N. J., has been re-elected 
for another year. 


@ Supt. J. H. Knox, has been re- 


has been 


@ Mr. H. C. Messer, of Pleasant Plain, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Brighton. 
e@ Supt. W. H. Ancet, of Dennison, Ohio, has been re- 


elected for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. Hervey Suutts, of Marion, 
superintendent of schools at Vancleve. 
@ Supt. G. L. Jenner, of Bay City, Mich., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. S. K. McDowe tt, of Bloomington, 
re-elected. 


Iowa, has been elected 


Til., has been 


Holtzer-Cabot Program 
Clock Systems 


Embody the same high 
grade design and depend- 
ability of operation that has 
made the name Holtzer- 
Cabot outstanding for over 
50 years as manufacturers 


of Signal Systems, such as: 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Program Bell Systems 
Telephone Systems 


Laboratory Electrical 
Systems 


Learn more about Holtzer-Cabot 
Signaling Systems. Write Dept. 41 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
Pioneer Manufacturer of School Signaling Systems 








Draper 








SPICELAND 


Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 


SIGHT SAVING 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. 


allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


The patented Draper pulley bracket 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. AA INDIANA 








@ Supt. A. P. Gossarp, 
elected for another year. 

e@ Supt. W. F. Russet, of Shepherdsville, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. A. M. Witson, of Granite City, IIl., 
elected. 

@ Supt. H. L. Forp, of Port Clinton, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. G. S. WoorTEN, of Boone, Iowa, has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. Wayne Menter, of Danbury, lowa, has been elected 
superintendent of-schools at Holly Springs. 

@ Mr. J. H. Moorman has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Winfield, Towa. 

@ Supt. Morcan Morris, of Belle Plaine, 
re-elected. with an increase in salary. 

@ Mr. D. C. Davies, of Meservey, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Thornton. 

e@ Supt. D. R. Baker, of Hamilton, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. ALtEx Lone, of Greenville, Ill., has been re-elected 
for his eighteenth term. 

@ Supt. CLARENCE VLIET, of Birmingham, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year, with an increase in salary. 

e@ Supt. A. E. Craccett, of Oakwood, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. Joun C. Pace has been re-elected as superintendent 
of the union town school gystem at West Newbury, Mass. 

e@ Supt. C. F. Rost, of Whetstone, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for his thirteenth term. 

@ Supt. R. S. JoHNston, of Westerville, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year.” 

@ Supt. Frank Vasey, of Springfield, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

e@ Mr. C. G. 1ruitt, of Jonesboro, Ark., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Lake City. 

e@ Mr. W. D. Asraut, formerly principal of the high school 
at Delta, Colo., has been elected superintendent of schools for 
the 1935-36 school year. Mr. Asfahl succeeds H. L. Dotson, 
who has accepted the position of vice-president of the Western 
State College at Gunnison, Colo. 

@ Mr. CLarence A. Snyper, instructor in science in the high 
school at Delta, Colo., has been promoted to the principalship 
for the school year 1935-36. 

@ Mr. W. P. Pat, of Eastland, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Stockdale for the coming year. 

e@ Mr. H. G. BeNNetT, of Duncan, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Addington. 

@ Supt. E. B. WuHALIN, of Raceland, Ky, has been re-elected 
for another term, with an increase in salary. 

@ Mr. L. B. ExERENMAN, of Van Buren, 
elected superintendent of schools at Plymouth. 

@ Mr. Cuartes M. Larcoms, of Bloomfield, Conn., has re- 
signed to accept a position on the faculty of Yale Universtiy. 

@ Supt. James W. Vose, of Marblehead, Mass., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Mr. Donatp Werr, of Burt, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Adel. 

@ Supt. S. K. McDoweE Lt, of Bloomington, IIl., has announced 
his resignation with the close of the school year in June. Mr. 
McDowell has completed fifteen years of service in the city 
schools. 

@ Mr. J. H. WicuMan, of Redwood Falls, Minn., has accepted 
the superintendency at Northfield. 

@ Supt. Wittiam S. Lesu, of South River, N. J., has an- 
nounced his retirement with the close of the school year on 
June 30. Mr. Lesh, who is taking advantage of his retirement 


of Marseilles, Iil., has been re- 


has been re- 


Iowa, has been 


Ind., has been 


privilege, 
service. 

@ Mr. W. A. Tasce, of Wausau, Wis., has been elected 
president of the Wisconsin Association of School Boards. 

@ Mr. D. S. Jones, of North Bennington, Vt., has assumed 
his duties as superintendent of schools at Stockbridge. Mass. 

@ Supt. T. J. Conpon, of Waterbury, Conn., has been re- 
e'ected for another year, with an increase in salary. 

@ Supt. H. S. Gruver, of Lynn, Mass., will leave at the 
close of the school year in June for a tour of Europe. He will 
visit the Scandinavian Peninsula, Moscow, Switzerland, France, 
and Germany. 

@ Supt. W. G. Cosurn, of Battle Creek, Mich., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
school year in June. Mr. Coburn, who completes a service of 
Taek years in the schools, was appointed superintendent in 

@ Mr. P. C. Stetson, of Indianapolis, and Mr. F. A. 
JENSEN, of Rockford, Ill., have been appointed to serve on the 
federal regional council which is engaged in allocating works 
funds for new schools in middle-western states. 

@ Mr. W. E. Pittencer, of Polo, IIL, 
superintendent of schools at Byron. 

@ Supt. Paut Bottn, of East 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. H. Amprose Perrin, of Joliet, IIl., 
elected for another year. 

@ Dr. Gerorce N. Carmen, director of Lewis Institute. 
Chicago, is retiring this year, after completing 40 years of 
service in the school. Dr. Carmen will become director-emeritus. 

@ Supt. THeoporE SaaM, of Elgin, IIl., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. C. H. Jennitncs has been elected as 
principal of the schools at Zweigler, III. 

@ Supt. D. WaLTeR Potts, of East St. Louis, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. R. A. Futter, of Oak Hill, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. Davin R. Situ, of Delaware, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. Joun W. Donn, of Freeport, L. I., N. Y., was the 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner given on April 25, by 
several hundred business and professional people, the members of 
the school board, and teachers to show the good will of the 
community and its appreciation of the superintendent’s services. 

Superintendent Dodd, who has been in Freeport for fifteen 
years, has served successively as principal of the Cleveland 
Avenue School, as principal of the Freeport High School, and 
finally as superintendent of schools. He has held the latter 
position for the past nine -years. 

@ Supt. Epwarp HarrIMAN, of Millers Falls, Mass., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. F. E. Stncratr, of Cassopolis, Mich., has announced 
7; retirement, to take effect at the close of the school year in 

une. 

@ Supt. G. C. Dretricu, of Piqua, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a five-year term. 

@ Dr. Cuartes H. Crapp, 52, president of the University of 
Montana, died in a hospital on May 9. 

@ Supt. M. S. MitcHett, of Ashtabula, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a five-year term. 

@ Supt. A. R. Fercuson, of West Elkton, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for another year. 


@ Supt. G. E. Carr, of Logan, Ohio, has been re-elected for 
another term. 


has completed more than 40 years in the school 


has been elected 
Peoria, Ill., has been re- 


has been re- 


supervising 
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PLAN SUMMER 
FLOOR - RECONDITIONING 
NOW 


Che ahnsibtth ates 


NEW 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
FLOOR MACHINE 





No NEED to wait until summer to start work on 
your floors. With the New Multi-Purpose Machine your 
maintenance crew can clean, sand, steel wool or polish 
floors efficiently, easily and economically over the week 
ends. No fuss or bother afterwards . . . dust and dirt is 
collected as the machine passes over the floors. 


See the Multi-Purpose in action. Watch it work 
directly up to the quarter round in a room. 
Details furnished on request. 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY CO., 


INCORPORATED 
214 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


V 

ne High in Quality — Low in Cost 
“Vanishing Door” : | ‘ 
WARDROBE Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 


ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
* when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog ‘‘N.” Send for your 


Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


copy. 
W.L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 














aR 
GERMOLYPTU 


GERMICIDE 
«4 DISENFECTANT 


GYMLOH 


FOR GYMNASIUM 
FLOORS 


MASTER FINISH 


A BAKELITE 
FLOOR VARNISH 
















SCHOOL MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


AND MIDLAND SERVICE 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF MIDLAND SERVICE and GUARANTEED PRODUCTS | 
for SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES INSURES THE BEST 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABS"<Dusugue low, St 


aotenenediennel 
TILEOLEUM Ss, 


FOR CLEANING ALL 
FLOGRS (except rubber) 


LOHBRITE 


FLOOR WAX 
“DRIES WITH A POLISH” 


LACQAIRLUSIR 


FOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
ond WOOD WORK 
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These Dudley Combination Locks 
Provide Masterkey Control 


Avoid the problem of student lost keys 
—enjoy masterkey contro! without sacri- 
fice of safety. 

Your Dudley masterkey is privately registered 
to your installation and is non-duplicable except 
by Dudley on proper authorization. 

Your choice of the 

built-in or padlock type. 
Also other selections 
suitable for every need 
available from the com- 
plete line of Dudley 
Combination Locks. 





School executives are asked to write us for full 
information and sample lock for free inspection. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-16, Chicago, Illinois 





LLL ALLL LLL Ws 


ITUS5VILLE 


SERIES 'RC” RIVETED 
LOW PRESSURE 


FIREBOX BOILERS 


Here is a sturdy low pressure 
unit for burning anthracite coal 
—may be adapted for Oil or 
Gas. Contact your _ nearest 
Titusville office or write direct. 
Ask for descriptive bulletin 
9090-ASJ. 
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The Titusville Iron Works Company 
Division of Struthers Wells -Titusville Corp. 
Titusville, Pa. 


LULU LL LoL LLL aL bbb bho 
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id 


B18 W. WINNEBAGO ST. 


NGRAVING €2 


ee Be ee a ee 
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No. 48 has flange. Sizes to fit 









Here is one place where EVERY 
school can MODERNIZE 


cost and lower ink 
bills. Ask for free 
sample and remark 

able offer to equip 
one room free for 90 
days. SENGBUSCH 
SELF-CLOSING 
INKSTAND CO., 
618 SengbuschBldg., 
Milwaukee,Wisconsin 


You don't have to 
hold a special elec- 
tion or float a bond 
issue in order to re- 
equip with these 
practically inde- 
structible inkwells. 
You make them pay 
for themselves in re- 
duced _ replacement 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 


No. 49 rests flush with desk 
top. 


present hole in your desks. 


PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 
° Feralun * Bronzalun 
° Alumalun ° Niealun 
Abrasive Metal Treads 


For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 









Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 23 Years 







Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


CIRCLE A GRANDSTANDS 
and BLEACHERS - - - - 


Bigger crowds to your games 
and attractions can be gained 
with safe, comfortable Circle A 
seats. Can be set up quickly, 
indoors or out—usable the year 
around. They can quickly pay 
for themselves. 
Other Circle A products for the 
school field include: Portable 
or permanent sectional Build- 
ings, Wardrobes, Sectional Par- 
titions, Rolling Partitions, and 
Folding Partitions. 

Write for complete information and prices. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


A Method of Procedure 
ey Checking Schedule for 


PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


BY JOHN J. DONOVAN 















For School Officials and School Architects — 
A Practical, Usable Workbook. 


A book offering such unusual service to all 
those interested in the construction of 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be 








neglected or omitted. 
$6.50 


BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 
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Economical Maintenance of School Floors: 
Modern Methods Save Time and Money 


By H. R. Morin, International Chemical Company, Chicago, Illinois 


In the course of our research and study of floor 
maintenance problems, we have had opportunity 
to observe various methods employed by different 
superintendents in reconditioning of school build- 
ings during the summer vacation. 

A system employed by the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds in a suburb of Chicago, 
we believe is worth recording. Under his jurisdic- 
tion are six schools. Instead of leaving each janitor 
to face alone the arduous task of going through his 
building, as soon as the school season closes, he 
brings all janitors together as a working unit. 
Each school is then in turn systematically gone 
through under the superintendent’s supervision, 
and the work is quickly, easily and thoroughly 
done. 

For the up-keep of the floors in these schools the 
Dura Seal method was adopted four years ago. 
The cost of materials—Dura Seal. I-C Finish and 
cleansing compounds—for the initial treatment 
was about one cent per square foot of floor area. 
This material cost has since been progressively 
lowered each year and in 1934 averaged but $35 
for each building, the floors being maintained in 
excellent condition—both in appearance and from 
a sanitary viewpoint. On gymnasium floors a quart 
of Dura Seal, for maintenance coats, covers over 
500 square feet. 


But, the material costs only tell a part of the 
story—substantial savings were likewjse made in 
the daily routine of caring for these floors. As 
Dura Seal permanently seals the pores of the floor, 
it holds all dirt at the surface where it is easily 
removed by sweeping—practically eliminating all 
scrubbing. 

Dura Seal is waterproof, grease proof and acid 


THE PREPARATION OF THE 
SCHOOL BUDGET 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


cluded in secondary education, number of 
school days in the school term, number and 
scope of the curricula offered, qualifications of 
the teachers in service, salary schedule in effect, 
pupil-teacher ratio, teaching load in terms of 
periods taught per day, number of textbooks 
furnished, amount of supplies furnished, and 
the amount and quality of supervision which 
is given. Even though average daily attendance 
is the most widely used unit in cost studies of 
schools, the definition of average daily attend- 
ance varies considerably. The attention of the 
writer was called to the practice of a superin- 
tendent of schools in a community of some 
forty thousand population, whereby some five 
hundred children in attendance at the parochial 
schools in the community who took one day of 
music or industrial arts at the public schools 
per week were included in the average-daily- 
attendance figure for the public schools. The 
mystery of the relatively extremely low school 
costs per child in average daily attendance in 
this community was thus clarified: 

It is a popular pastime among superinten- 
dents to compare costs of operation for a given 
community with costs of operation in other so- 
called “comparable” communities. But of what 
value are such “costs of operation” compari- 
sons, unless some facts are available showing 


the amount of floor space cleaned, the type of . 


buildings heated, types of heating and venti- 
lating systems in use, and the kind and qual- 
ity of fuel burned? What conclusions are to 
be drawn, when assuming all factors equal save 
latitude, it is discovered that Madison, Wis- 
consin, spends more for heating a ten-room 
elementary school than did Austin, Texas? In- 
numerable illustrations of the uncertainty of 


proof, making it easy to remove ink and other 
stains without injury to the floor finish. It is 
flexible, never becomes brittle, and being in the 
floor material itseli—not on the surface—Dura 
Seal never flakes, chips or scrubs off. It can only 
wear away as the floor itself wears away, which 


action it greatly retards. When this does occur, the 


use of a little more Dura Seal restores the condi- 
tion and appearance of the floor. 

Used on wood floors, Dura Seal eliminates the 
expense for further resanding or refinishing. On 
“worn” linoleum, it replaces the binding materials 
that have leached out and adds many years of 
satisfactory service. For new linoleum, use the I-C 
Finish alone. 

Dura Seal has proved its value for Masonite and 
cork floors. During the two years of A Century of 
Progress, Chicago, it successfully withstood the 
traffic of the more than 50,000,000 people who 
passed through the Hall of Science. 

Applied to cement, brick or terrazzo floors, Dura 
Seal prevents dusting, making their maintenance an 
easy and economical procedure. 


TIME-TESTED ON OVER 12,900,000 FEET OF FLOOR AREA 





DURA 
SEAL 


DURA SEAL IS ENDORSED BY 
Eminent Architects 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers 





HAS PROVEN TO BE THE MOST 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 
METHOD YET DISCOVERED FOR 
THE MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL 
FLOORS AS ATTESTED BY EM- 
INENT ARCHITECTS, FLOOR MA- 
TERIAL MANUFACTURERS AND BY 
MANY SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE SCHEDULE — FREE 


Just tell us the kind of floors you have, their area, 
finish now on them (if any), type of floor machine, 
and we will prepare interesting facts as applying 


Association 


National Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
Association 

The Masonite Corporation 

David E. Kennedy, Inc 


Dura Seal was Developed 
and is Made Only by— 


present unit-cost studies of public schools 
might be cited. 


THE EFFECT OF NEW TAX LAWS 
ON SCHOOL REVENUES IN 
INDIANA: A REVIEW 


(Conculded from Page 28) 


revenue provided by the new taxes, if the charac- 
ter of our standard is kept in mind. It must be 
remembered that revenues supplied by local taxes 
are in most instances sums raised under levies far 
in excess of the $1.50 limit. 

Yet it must be said that Indiana has made a 
good start toward a solution of her school-financing 
problem. The descent of 1932 was definitely 
arrested by the laws of 1933. The tuition-support 
law is certainly correct in principle and is a long 
step toward equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity within the state. In our opinion the tuition- 
support law should be a mandatory law not a per- 
missive one, and revenues derived from legislative 
acts intended to support public education should 
be allocated to school support alone. 

There can be no doubt that local property has 
been relieved of a considerable burden of school 
support and that this loss to school support has 
been partially replaced by the new revenue sources. 
It is equally clear to schoolmen in Indiana that 
the $1.50 levy limit will never be practicable, un- 
less steps are taken to scientifically assess property 
fairly and uniformly throughout the state some- 
where near its correct value so that levies within 
the unit may produce adequate funds. 

There is at present a distinct opposition to the 
gross income tax. This opposition declares that an 
unfair burden is placed upon merchandising. If 
this charge is true then certainly the law should 
be amended to correct injustices. Yet the burden 
of proof that the law is discriminatory should rest 
on the aggrieved. Everyone fundamentaily objects 
to taxation and strives to evade it consciously or 
unconsciously. School people do not have a “soak 
the rich” or “soak the poor” attitude toward taxa- 
tion. We, as a group, believe in fair taxation, and 
income taxes seem to place the burden on persons 


3140 South Canal Street 


to your particular floors and send to 
you in a handy folder for easy ref- 
erence. No obligation. 


We invite correspondence regarding 
your 


floor maintenance problems. 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 











best able to pay and upon persons who derive the 
greatest amount of protection and security from 
government. Certainly school people in Indiana 
do not intend to part with the gross income tax 
if they can help it until a better, fairer. more ade- 
quate revenue-producing law is on the statute 
books and operating. 

The General Assembly of 1935 has made no 
substantial change in the school financing program 
as created by the legislature of 1933. The only 
addition to school financing legislation was a law 
making mandatory a minimum annual payment of 
$400 per teaching unit for tuition support of the 
public schools. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES— 
EASTERN SECTION 
(Concluded from Page 29) 


is a fair sample of a fraction of the textbook legisla- 


tion found in the Southern States group: 

Acts 1919, p. 308. Georgia School Laws. 

Purchases and payment for books ordered. Free books and 
rental. All textbooks adopted as provided for in this chapter 
shall be bought by the various school authorities direct from 
the publishers at the price listed with the state superintendent 
of schools. The board of education of each county, city, local 
school system, separate school district, and district agricultural 
school, shall, at a regular meeting, cause to be ascertained the 
number of each of such books adopted, as the schools under 
its charge require. The secretary of each board of education 
shall order the books so agreed upon direct from the publishers, 
who, on receipt of such order, shall ship the books as directed 
without delay. It shall be the duty of the secretary, or other 
person named by the board for such purpose, to examine the 
books when received, and if found to be correct and in accord- 
ance with order, a warrant, payable out of the school fund or 
any fund the board may have on hand, for the proper amount, 
shall be issued and remitted to the publisher within thirty days. 
Each board of education shall pay all charges for transportation 
of the books. It shall be the duty of each board of education 
to make all necessary provisions and arrangements to place the 
books so purchased within easy reach, and accessible to all the 
pupils in the school under its control. For this purpose cach 
board of education may make contracts, and take such security 
as it deems necessary, for the custody, care, and sale of such 
books, and accounting for the proceeds. The proceeds from the 
sale or rental of said books shall be paid into the public-school 
fund of the board. The board of education may also contract 
with the local or retail dealers to sell the books to the pupils 
and patrons of the schools, at prices to be specified by the said 
board, each board being responsible to the publishers for al] 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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ORN Folding Partitions 


@ Whether yours is a Jarge partition problem like the 
illustration, or a small single-classroom job, you 
get many desirable and exclusive advantages with 
Horn Partitions—fully automatic, fully electric, 
no floor track, soundproof. Consult the Horn 
engineering staff without obligation or write for 
illustrated literature. Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Sales offices in 36 cities. 


WHEN §S 


CHOOL IS OUT 


SOME OF YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEMS CONFRCNT YOU 
Reconditioning classrooms and floors— 


Refinishing worn and scarred desk tops and furniture— 
General maintenance work throughout to get everything in shape 


for the next school year. 
Given the opportunity, w 
with 





tion 


card. 


THE 












es 


AMERICAN 


Sanding Machines 

Waxing & Polishing Machines 

Floor Treating Materials 

AND THE AMERICAN SANDERPLANE— 

the handy little machine for many school ap- 
Plications. It’s 4 times faster than hand 


planing. Our nearby factory Branch Office 
will be glad to furnish complete informa- 


maintenance problems. Just drop us a 


516 South St. Clair St, 











e can make these things very easy for you 















and work with you in handling your 


AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohie 





FENCE 


E ra ad AN Siw. s 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog sent upon request 
The STEWART IRON 
WORKS Company, Inc. 


117 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI 
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© USE PORTABLE BLEACHER 


They*give you serviceable seating and they can be used for a large 
variety of purposes in many different locations. 





Don’t tie up valuable gymnasium space with immovable, built-in seats 


which occupy many square feet of this expensive space the year round and 
are only used about a dozen times. 


@ Write for Catalogue and Prices 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


e e MARKET PLACE SECTION ° 


THE MODERN STUDENT 
HOW TO STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
By David Eric Berg 


Presents a Tested, Methodical Study Plan, 
Written in an Entertaining, Narrative Form 
IT IS 
Dynamic and Inspirational in Approach 
Appealing in style and Easy to Master! 
IT WILL SERVE AS A 
Manual and Reference Work for the Student 
Guide for Teachers—A Text for Study Classes 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY @ 50 Cents NOW! 
List Price 75 cents, reduced in quantities 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Forest Hills, L. I. New York 


posed 


Metal Baskets 
Built for 
Rough Usage 


The Ideal 


Schoolroom 
Waste Basket 


Write us for prices 


FLOOR ana CAR- 
PET WASHING 
EQUIPMENT 
% and SUPPLIES... 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 108 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








@e Diagnose...SaveTime... 


Increase Effici 


KREXIT 


Grade your examination 
papers in a fraction of the 
usual time. Simply feed 
cards (marked by pupil) into 


KREXIT. They come out 


corrected with red circles 
showing pupils the correct 
answers for each question. 
It pays for itself. Endorsed by 
leading schools and colleges. 
Get full information FREE. 


KREXIT 
POINT MARION, PA. 





FREE SA 


Babb’s BAKELITE | 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Es 









PUPIL SEATING 


Portable Schools 
and Gymnasiums 


Any size - - Any locality 


Qoornnm mmm OO OOOH 


ency with 


For information and prices write to 


S. B. OUSEY 


Liberty T & T Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED —FEastern representation on lines in demand in 
the school field. We operate in New York State, Pennsyi- 
vania, and the New England States, and have an untar- 
nished record of years’ service. Only lines worthy of 100% 
backing will be considered. Address full information to 
“Phelps,” care of School Board Journal. 


MPLE? 


NKWELL No. 9 


















THE THIRD YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAW 


112 Pages $1 Postpaid 
M. M. Chambers, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 





t. 1885 Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE 





A New York State school system has on hand a surplus of several 
hundred stationary seats in all sizes, especially 5’s and 6’es. Increased 
use of linoleum floors has necessitated the adoption of portable type 
furniture. These desks will be disposed of at an attractive figure 
because the school system is in need of the storage space. 

For further particulars, please state your location, the number of seats 
desired and the manner in which shipment is to be made. 


ADDRESS: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
DEPT. 57-J MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


IPP INS» 





cenicStudios 
TLPFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST _ ||| 
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AL Ea 


A NEW JACOBUS INKWELL 


at a New Low Price! 








A Superb Inkwell. The NEW JACOBUS No. 51 
has a beautiful chrome-steel metal top with a self con- 
tained slide that cannot get out of order. 


The NEW JACOBUS glass oval bottom keeps the 
inkwell in the pupil's desk. It will not rest on flat surface. 


The NEW JACOBUS assures a clean, unmuddied 
supply of ink at all times. It will add to the appearance 
of your desks and be a credit to the classroom. Fits all 
standard desks. Special borings arranged, if desired. 


Send for sample and prices. Ask for the NEW JACOBUS No. 51 


JACOBUS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 








i. 





ANNOUNCEMENT: 
Fifth Session 


DE VRY SUMMER SCHOOL 
of VISUAL EDUCATION 


Will be held the week of JUNE 24, 1935 at the Francis W. Parker School 
CHICAGO 


Tuition Free to Teachers 
Five Days of Instruction in The Latest Developments of Machines and Methods— 
Inspiring Lectures and Film Showings. Programs on request 
-,e\Yr 3 ew eww Se = 
Interesting Summer Work for Teachers 
eccccocoooone 


For nearly a Quarter of a Century, manufacturers of quality Motion Picture 
Projectors and Cameras, 16 and 35mm.—both silent and sound. 


HERMAN A. DE VRY, INC. 
Dept. P 


1111 Center St. Chicago 


ee eee nee eee ee eS ee oe — 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Syracuse,N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


4704 Pershing Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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ROWLES BORATED CRAYONS are free from injurious ingredients, 
dustless and economical. ROWLES Borated Crayons are pure white, a 
solid non-porous stick which permits easy, legible writing. Packed 144 


sticks to box, 12 gross to carton or 25 gross to case. Supplied either in 
wood or metal boxes. 


PERMAROC BLACKBOARDS 


ROWLES famous Permaroc Blackboards with unexcelled writing surface 
—the blackboard with the black gypsum rock core, the backbone which 
gives Permaroc its remarkable writing qualities. The surface will ;be 
supplied in Black, Green or Brown. 








DANN’S NOISELESS BLACKBOARD ERASERS with double-locked 
stitches guaranteed to hold. They wear longer and users declare them the 
greatest eraser value on the market. For many years they have been the 
standard of specifications of the United States Government. 


Manufacturers and distributors of complete 
school equipment 


OUR CATALOG WILL BE SENT FREE, UPON REQUEST 
E.W. A. ROWLES CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO »« ILLINOIS 










































THE NEWEST MILLER LOCK 
— THE RED DOT NO. 35 


ERE is the newest product that 

we offer. Into it has gone the ex- 
perience of 46 years manufacturing 
keyless locking devices. We unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it for EVERY 
PURPOSE where a padlock is re- 
quired. 


The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 fin- 
ish, has an all steel hasp cadmium 
plated with a die cast enamel lac- 
quered case. No. 2 finish is chromium 
with cadmium hasp. Rust proof. Ex- 
tremely simple yet strong construc- 
tion. Operates by click. Attractive 
appearance. Automatic locking. 

The RED DOT No. 36 is similar to 
No. 35 in every respect except that it 
operates by sight instead of click. 

HE IDEAL Lock for Schools and 
Colleges. 


Because of the great security of the 
No. 35 and No. 36 RED DOT LOCKS 
they are especially adaptable to large 
installations. 

The vast range of combinations afford posi- 7} 
tive secrecy while the automatic locking fea- Fa 
ture is an added advantage. Miller RED DOTS ‘ 
are the choice of many school superintendents 7s 
and coaches in largest schools throughout the ¢ 
country. 4 


RETURN COUPON FOR FURTHER 7 


DETAILS / ‘The J. B. Mil- 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Over 46 years ler Keyless Lock | 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks Is At Your Disposal. , Co., Kent, Ohio 


4 Please send at once, 
sample of your new 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. rs lock, prices and full in- 
/ 


formation. 





The No. 35 








Established 1889 


200 Lock Street 





Kent, Ohio 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. 1 A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 








MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 







ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


° (Concluded from Page 73) 

books purchased by it. All orders for books under this chapter 
shall be made by a duly authorized agent of the board of edu- 
cation and billed by the publisher to the board of education. 
Nothing in this chapter shall prevent the board of education 
of any county, city, local school system, separate school dis- 
trict, or district agricultural school, from furnishing free text- 
books to the pupils in the schools under its control, or from 
buying books and renting them to the pupils in the schools 
under its control. . 

Each and every county in Georgia constitutes 4 
school district. “The grand jury of each county 
(except those counties which are under a local sys- 
tem) in this state shall, from time to time, select 
from the citizens of their respective counties five 
freeholders, who shall constitute the county board 
of education.” They are paid not over two dollars 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


| Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 











MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
Specialize in Educational Buildings 








STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS 







267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





for each day’s actual service. The county superin- 
tendent is ex officio secretary of the board. 

County superintendents who are elected for 
terms of four years at the same time and place as 
other state and county officers, are the “medium of 
communication between the state school superin- 
tendent and the subordinate school officers.” They 
have to do with the purchase of furniture, appara- 
tus, and textbooks. They visit all schools, both 
white and colored at least once every sixty days, 
and have charge of the examination and supervision 
of teachers. 

The county board of education of each county is 
required to lay off the county into school districts, 
“the lines of which shall be clearly and positively 


defined by boundaries such as créeks, public roads, 
land lots, district lines or county lines. The school 
districts thus worked out shall contain an area of 
not less than sixteen square miles, provided that 
the board of education may have the right to estab- 
lish districts with areas less than sixteen square 
miles where there are natural causes of local con- 
ditions that make it necessary to do so... . By 
concurrent consent and action, boards of education 
of two or more adjoining counties may lay off and 
define school districts without regard to county 
lines.” Each district has five trustees elected by the 


citizens. (To be concluded) 


LETTERS TO A NEW COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


(Concluded from Page 30) 

Well, Mr. Beginner, I shall put the bulletin of 
this valued study back on my Scrap Book shelf 
without including many things of importance, 
among them Conclusions, and the classified list of 
the duties of county superintendents in the Hoosier 
State. You will hear from this bulletin again for it 
gives a clear presentation throughout of practical 
county-school administration. 

We are indebted to the president of the National 
Education Association and his associates for this 
timely help with literature in that field so scarce. 
Come and join some other beginning superintend- 
ents and unite in a panel discussion on the budget- 
ing of a county superintendent’s time. You can dig 
clams on my beach, and there is a fishing pole avail- 
able. Better yet, we will have a clam bake, sit 
around an open fire, and view the county field, as 
is: north, south, east, and west. 

May I hope to hear from you again. 
Your friend, 
A One-Time County Superintendent of. Schools. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 


The Jefferson School, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
serves a _ kindergarten and _primary-school 
organization in a typical residential neighbor- 
hood. The building has been planned and 
erected without expectation of enlargement 
because it is not probable that the school 
population will grow to require additional class- 
room space. 

The exterior of the building has been held in 
the simplest possible lines with especial atten- 
tion to permanence and to economy in upkeep. 
The walls are of variegated red brick and the 
trim is granite and limestone. The interior con- 
struction is brick bearing walls, reinforced con- 
crete floor and ceiling slabs, and a concrete 
roof. The corridors and stairs have terrazzo 
finish walk surface, as have also the toilets and 
the entrances. Plain cement floors are used in 
the boys’ and girls’ dressing rooms and in the 
boiler and fuelrooms. The classrooms have 
plastered walls, cement ceilings; floors, doors, 
and trim of hard wood. 

The most interesting room in the basement is 
the community and play room which measures 
22 by 60 feet and is equipped with a simple 
platform. The boys’ and girls’ dressing rooms 
are equipped with showers, toilets, and lockers. 

The four classrooms on the first floor each 
measure 22 by 30 feet. They are equipped with 
built-in wardrobes, teacher’s storage cases, and 
bookcases. The principal’s office adjoins the 
library from which it is separated by means of 
a glazed partition. A feature of the kinder- 
garten which is no larger than a single class- 
room, is a separate toilet room and lavatory. 

On the second floor there are four standard 
classréoms and boys’ and girls’ toilets. The 
space above the stair landings on the second 
floor has been utilized for a nurse’s room and 
a faculty room. 

The building may be studied at this time as 
a fine example of the advisability of permanent 
construction. It was erected at the peak of the 
high costs in 1929-30, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Nairne W. Fisher, architect, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. The cost complete was $70,000. 
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Clearing the “International Atmosphere” 
..that’s the important job performed by 
the 24 giant Sturtevant I’ans used for ven- 
tilating the great Detroit-Canada Vehicu- 
lar Tunne!! 


No matter how heavy the automobile 
traffic, these fans keep the air safe and 
comfortable...completely change it every 
90 seconds. 


In keeping the air of your schools safe and 
comfortable, rely on Sturtevant Equip- 
ment. It is designed by the same engineers 
who produced the ventilating equipment 


for America’s great vehicular tunnels; for 


the world’s tallest office building, Empire 


State; and for other notable projects. 
Sturtevant offers you:— 

1. The most comprehensive line of ven- 
tilating equipment available. 


2. Equipment in both unit and central 
system types, from which the type exact’y 
suited to your need may be selected. 


SPECIALISTS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL- 
BUILDING COSTS 
(Concluded from Page 39) 

In the foregoing limited list of the types of 
material used in the general construction of a 
school building, and in the relative economy 
of the architectural design, with the attendant 
wide variation in cost, will be found the reason 
for the range in the percentage distribution of 
cost of the genera! construction in building of 
approximately the same cost group. 

In the other three types of contracts the 
range in a particular group may in general be 
ascribed to the character and breadth of the 
service offered just as this factor accounts for 
the trend in percentage distribution among the 
five groups. As a means of illustrating this 
contention, let us examine a small elementary- 
school building and see how in certain typical 
respects the character and breadth of the 
services associated with heating and ventilat- 
ing, with plumbing and with electrical work 
may vary. 

Heating and Ventilating. In this small 
elementary-school building the heating and 
ventilating system may be of a simple, indirect, 
warm-air gravity type. The percentage of cost 
for this service will be relatively low in spite 
of the disproportionately high boiler cost. Or, 
at the other extreme, a split system of heating 
and ventilating may be installed, involving the 
use of radiation units and of unit ventilators. 
A complete system of automatic temperature 
control may be installed. In this instance the 
percentage of cost devoted to heating and 
ventilating will be relatively high. 

Plumbing. The range in the percentage of 
cost for plumbing is conducive to a similar ex- 
planation. In a simple plumbing installation 
only water supply, toilet accommodations, and 
a sewage-disposal system may be installed. 
Here, the percentage of cost for plumbing will 
be relatively low. On the other hand, if in addi- 





72 Sturtevant Unit Ventilators are installed in Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, N. J. Architects: 
Guilbert and Betelle, Newark, N. J. Business Man- 
ager: C.I. Shirley, Board of Education. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


New York, N.Y., 420 Lexington Ave.; Chicago, IIl., 400 
N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices in other cities 


IN AIR ENGINEERING 





tion to these encammnedations, showers, toilets 
in certain special rooms and roof water and 
yard drainage are provided, a relatively high 
percentage of cost for plumbing will result.° 

Electrical Work. The range in the per- 
centage of cost for electrical work installed in 
our sample building also depends on the char- 
acter and breadth of the services provided. A 
simple electrical installation may provide elec- 
tricity for illumination only, and would entail 
a relatively low percentage of cost. Or, at the 
other extreme, the building may be equipped 
with temperature-control apparatus operated 
by electricity, with a telephone system, a radio 
layout, and visual-instruction apparatus with 
a consequent relatively high percentage of cost 
for the electrical installation. 


Other Factors 


Running through this analysis of the range 
of cost percentages are certain factors that 
occur infrequently but that may help to ac- 
count for extreme figures. Examples of these 
factors are: 

1. Unusual soil conditions that entail costly 
operations in foundation construction or in 
sewage disposal. 

2. Proximity of sources of certain types of 
material to the scene of building operations. 

3. Alleged ability of the contractor to secure 
unusually low prices on certain types of mate- 
rial resulting in an unusually low bid. 

4. The tendency during recent years for 
costs of materials of varying quality to be 
leveled. For example, the cost of marble in 
New York State has been but little greater 
than the cost of material of inferior quality. 
This tendency affects primarily the cost of gen- 
eral construction. If the sample building had 
been constructed recently with an extensive 
use of marble the percentage of cost for gen- 
eral construction would, other things being 
equal, in all probability have been lower than 


if the same building, using the same amount 
of marble of equal quality, had been con- 
structed several years ago. 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL-BOARD CON- 
VENTION 

A joint convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards and the City Superintendents was 
held April 26 and 27 at Madison, Wis. The first 
session was taken up by welcoming addresses and 
discussions on “Elements of Stability in Educational 
Policy,” by Dr. Henry Wriston, president of Law- 
rence College and on “Music in Our Schools,” by 
Mrs. G. W. Bannerman, chairman of the State Board 
Tournament Committee. 

The school-board section concerned itself in the 
main with needed legislation in financing elementary 
and high schools. The joint session dealt with pro- 
fessional problems and _ legislative trends. Senator 
Philip E. Nelson in an address stated that the state 
legislature is one hundred per cent better on educa- 
tional matters than it was two years ago. Fred 
Braun, a safety engineer, held that accidents do not 
happen; they are caused. Every accident is avoid- 
able if the cause is known. 

Miss Mabel Shannon, of Appleton, spoke on “Aca- 
demic Freedom,” holding that there must be limita- 
tions. The discussion which followed emphasized the 
fact that school boards must not limit the teacher 
in the exercise of the rights of citizenship. 

W. A. Taege, of Wausau, was re-elected president 
of the school-board association. This will be his fourth 
term. The other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
William J. Sleeman, Superior; second vice-president, 
H. V. Higley, Marinette; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Clara Dvorak, Muscoda. Mrs. G. W. Bannerman, of 
Wausau, was appointed executive secretary. 

The superintendents’ section elected the following 
officers: President, P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point; 
vice-president, R. W. Bardwell, Madison; secretary- 
treasurer, R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh; new members 
of board of directors, T. J. McGlynn, Depere; and 
W. C. Hansen, Stoughton. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
TO ST. LOUIS 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence will be held at St. Louis from 
February 22 to 27, 1936. Secretary Shankland has 
announced that the headquarters, the general sessions, 
and the exhibits will be in the spacious new St. Louis 
Municipal Auditorium. 
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MARY’S FAULT 
Mary had a little fault, 
Like many Marys do; 
She took the fault to school to try 
It out while it was new. 


But on the way she gathered more— 
It was a tragedy 
Because her pesky, little fault 
Was “finding fault,” you see! 
— Orville Jones 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HARD WORK 

Many a superintendent is carrying on in his ad- 
ministrative work without sufficient recreation. In 
this connection a story concerning Sir Anthony Eden 
which has been going the rounds of the press is of 
interest. During a dispute between the French and 
Italian delegates to the League of Nations, a dis- 
agreement arose and continued for a full week. The 
British delegate, Sir Anthony Eden, sat in on all the 
the discussions, but on Friday evening, he calmly an- 
nounced: “Gentlemen, we shall resume this discussion 
on Monday morning.” 

There was an agitated chorus from the French 
and the Italians. “We must work tomorrow,” they 
cried; “the peace of Europe hangs in the balance.” 

“T shall not be here tomorrow,” was Sir Anthony’s 
reply, “I am going to take a walk in the mountains.” 

The French and the Italiars continued the wrangle 
on Saturday and Sunday. When they met again on 
Monday morning, they were in a state of nervous 
collapse. With one accord they turned to the smiling 
Britisher: “You decide it,” they said. “Whatever you 
say will be all right with us.” Sir Anthony with a 
clear mind settled the dispute. 


Come Right In 

A young man who had received his diploma had 
been looking around successively for a position, for 
employment, and for a job. Entering an office, he 
asked to see the manager, and while waiting he said 
to the office boy: 

“Do you suppose there is any opening here for a 
college graduate?” 

“Well, dere will be,” was the reply, “if de boss 
don’t raise me salary to t’ree dollars a week by ter- 
morrer night.’ 


Teacher (in geography class): “Can anyone tell me 
where Pittsburgh is?” 

Small Voice (in rear): ‘Please, ma’am, they’re play- 
ing in Chicago.” 


Children’s Health Epigrams 

These “health epigrams” are reproduced from sev- 
enth-grade work published in the Colby, Kans., school 
paper, The Torch: 

Whooping cough in children under five years of 
age is a “grave” disease. 

In the health of the people lies the strength of the 
nation. 

You cannot purify the well water by painting the 
pump. 

A pair of unheavenly twins, the fly and mosquito. 

Keep your head cool and your heart and feet warm. 

It is better to sleep in the fresh air than in a fresh 
grave. 

A breath. not bad will make folks glad. 

It is not what you eat, but what you digest that 
nourishes you. 

Measles in school is like fire in tall grass. 

Pneumonia is the “Jekyl” to the measles “Hyde.” 

Many a cough ends in a coffin. 


She Knew Them 
“Do you know the Dolomites at all, dear?” 
“Oh, yes, Darling; Ronald was at school with one 
of them.” — Punch. 





Home Economics 
“What’s a joint account, pop?” 
“Tt’s an account where one person does the deposit- 
ing and the other the withdrawing.” 
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THIS THING CALLED AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning is the one outstanding improve- 
ment in building equipment of the past decade which 
is contributing enormously to the improvement of 
the comfort and health of the American people. Up 
to this time, the subject has been misunderstood or 
at best only partially understood because the devices 
and combinations of devices into systems have been 
in the process of development, and in many instances 
installations have been incomplete or inadequate. 
But air conditioning has now arrived, and may be 
studied in its essential details. 

Reduced to one sentence, air conditioning may be 
defined as the simultaneous control of temperature, 
humidity, air motion, cleansing, and air distribution 
within an enclosure to produce optimum conditions 
for human comfort and health. This means that dur- 
ing the entire year the air must be cleaned and 
property distributed; during the winter it must be 
heated and humidified, and during the summer it 
must be cooled and dehumidified. 

During the past 25 years, the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Minneapolis, has studied 
the problem of air conditioning, and its engineers and 
research men have been closely associated with the 
development of a great number of devices and ma- 
chines used in air-conditioning systems. The firm 
itself is not interested in any of these systems except 
that it manufactures the one all-important element 
of controlling devices which will insure the proper 
degree of temperature and humidity in any system 
whether it is heating or cooling, humidifying or de- 
humidifying. The firm has prepared an untechnical 
but very complete discussion of all the factors in- 
volved in air conditioning and has published this for 
not only home owners, but for all persons interested 
to understand the underlying theories and principles 
of air conditioning so that they may intelligently pass 
on the recommendations of architects and air-condi- 
tioning engineers. The book outlines not only the 
general problem of air conditioning, but suggests the 
special summer and winter requirements, the con- 
struction factors, the types of equipment, and the 
necessary procedures for installing equipment in ex- 
isting buildings and in new buildings. 

School authorities will find the book of extreme 
value because unquestionably the next large step for- 
ward in school equipmert will be the replacement of 
ventilating systems with all-year air-conditioning 
equipment. 


NEW WELCH LABORATORY CATALOG 

The W. M. Welch Scientific Company, 1515 Sed<- 
wick St., Ch'cago, Ill., has issued its latest 1934-35 
catalog, describing and illustrating its complete line 
of scientific instruments, laboratory apparatus, and 
suppl'es for physics, chemistry, biology, and general 
science departments of high schrols. 

The catalog is an impressive Keratol-bound volume 
of 510 pages, listing standard instruments, materials, 
chemica's, and supples. In addition, there are numer- 
ous new and original items, such as measuring instru- 
ments, models, linear extension apparatus, electric 
apparatus, wave-motion apparatus, etc. The book con- 
tans a complete list of supplies. 


ALUNDUM RUBBER BONDED SAFETY 
TREADS 

The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., has issued 
an illustrated booklet describing the application and 
use of Alundum rubber bonded safety treads to school 
stairways. The permanently norslip surface protects 
against slipping acc‘dents ard heel-catching danger and 
is extremely durable for stairs where the traffic is 
heavy. The treads can be had in four different colors 
to enhance the appearance and efficiency of the stairs 
in use. They are easy to apply over old or new wood, 
steel, or stone. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


MR. MILFORD M. HAMLIN APPOINTED 

The American Type Founders Sales Corporation. 
Tersey City. N. J.. has announced the appointment of 
Mr. Milford H. Hamlin as educational representative 
for its Middle West territory. The appointment has 
been made in line with a general expansion of the 
firm’s business. Mr. Hamlin is well known to school 
and printing-house executives through his connection 
with the engineering department of the American Type 
Founders. 


NEW SPENCER VISUAL AIDS CATALOG 

The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo. New York, 
has issued a catalog of 23 pages, describing and illus- 
trating the Spencer line of viswal-a’ds for use with 
visual-sensory material. The delineoscopes shown in 
the catalog represent the finest in modern projectors 
and are designed especially for classroom use. 

The catalog I'sts lecture table, classroom, auditorium. 
davlight, filmslide, and micro-slide proiectors, all of 
which are designed for classroom and auditorium 
purposes. 
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MR. NOLTE ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Mr. C. B. Nolte was elected president, and Mr. J. B. 
Berryman became chairman of the board of directors 
of the Crane Company at the reorganization of the 
firm on March 26. 

The new president assumes his duties at a most op- 
portune time, when the firm has passed through the 
depression and is forging ahead putting its operations 
on a new service basis. He brings to his new position 
the experience, the contacts, and the viewpoint so 





MR. C. B. NOLTE 
President, Crane Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


essential to the successful management of a concern 
with a diversified line of products. 

Shortly after his graduation from the mechanical 
engineering course at the University of Illinois, Mr. 
Nolte became associated with the Robert Hunt Com- 
pany, consulting, testing, and engineering engineers. 
Successively he was division manager, manager, vice- 
president, and general manager, until in 1930, he was 
appointed president and general manager of the Crane 
Company. 

Mr. Nolte is a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
the American Railway Engineering Association, and 
the Western Society of Engineers. 


STEEL SPECIFICATION CHART 

The Republic Steel Corporation, Massillon, Oh‘o, 
has announced the publication of a steel specification 
chart, which has been reproduced from the most recent 
revision of the list of standard S.A.E. alloy and carbon 
steels. 

The chart, which has been revised to January, 1935, 
contains specifications for carbon, manganese, nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, silicon, and free 
cuttings steels, as well as corrosion and heat-resisting 
alloys. 


NEW DUDLEY JIMMY-RESISTANT LOCK 

Illustrated below is a new-type burglar-proof lock 
particularly suitable for the protection of school exec- 
utives’ private offices, librar-es, and equipment rooms. 
This lock is the invention of George Dudley Full, 
president and active head of the Dudley Lock Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, IIl. 





THE NEW DUDLEY PICK-PROOF CYLINDER LOCK 
1. The double-throw bolt of saw-proof hardened pins. 2. Lock 
case combines bolt and strike in one unit. 3. Hardened steel strike. 


This lock has successfully withstood all of the many 
new, varied, and exhausting tests devised by the In- 
surance Underwriters Laboratories in which all types 
of burglary attack were used. Artful picking and 
tampering — brute strength attacks consist'ng of 
smashing, jimmying, drilling, and sawing —all failed 
in the attack upon this lock. 

The new Dud'ey pck-proof cylinder with four- 
edged key affords protection against the operation of 
the lock with old outstanding keys. Moreover, the 
unique four-edged keys are copy-proof, and duplicates 
may be ordered only by use of the registry number 
shown on the key tag. There are no identifying num- 
bers on the keys by which employees or others may 
secure unauthorized duplicates. 

With each lock there is issued a $100 London Lloyds 
insurance policy against burglary loss through picking 
of the lock. Tests by the Underwriters Laborator es, 
expert locksmiths, law-enforcement authorities, crime 
new Dudley 4-in-1 pick-proof lock ‘mpregnable to 
laboratories, and insurance companies have shown this 
every conceivable method of burglary attack. 
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LYON IMPROVED STEEL LOCKER 


The Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, IIl., has 
announced a new and outstanding steel locker of 
advanced design, construction, and appearance. 

The latest Lyon locker is unusually quiet in oper- 
ation, with a more attractive exterior, an improved 
hinge, handle, and latching device, and more efficient 
louvres. The body is of 24-gauge patent-leveled steel 
of special locker quality, flanged at the vertical edges 





THE NEW IMPROVED LYON 
SCHOOL LOCKER 


to give double thickness at the corners. The door is of 
hard steel, with double fluting on the outside surfaces, 
welded to make a rigid, one-piece frame. The latching 
device is automatic, quiet, and positive and may be 
used with a padlock. A simple, practical, pre-locking 
device forms an integral part of the locking bar; and 
a padlock guard prevents the padlock from marring 
the face of the locker. The hinge is strong, with a 
nonslip connecting reinforcement. 

The new locker construction is embodied in the 
firm’s entire locker line, including single tier, double 
tier, gym type, box type, two person, seven person, 
eight person, and group-controlled lockers. 

Complete information will be furnished upon 
request. 

A. F. Danz Heads Sales Department. Mr. A. F. 
Danz, who recently became manager of the Industrial 
Sales Department of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., succeeding Mr. F. C. Ward, 
has been with the firm for more than a decade, and 
recently was manager of the Pacific Coast Division. 
Mr. Danz in succeeding to the office, aims to carry 
on the expansion and developmental work so effec- 
tively initiated by Mr. Ward. 

The firm has announced other changes in the organ- 
ization. Mr. J. M. Geist, formerly sales manager of 
the New York Division, has been appointed sales 
manager nationally for the Industrial Department, 
acting as contact man between the home office and 
the men in the field. Mr. F. C. Boeck, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Ward, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Industrial Department. 


Mr. Douglas Goes to Recreation Equipment 
Company. Mr. O. W. Douglas has become associated 
with the Recreation Equipment Company, of Ander- 
son, Ind., as sales manager. Mr. Douglas was formerly 
with the Hill-Standard Company for twenty years, 
having been in charge of the sale of playground and 
recreational equipment for the school field. 


Heywood-Wekefield Company Change Offices. 
The Heywood-Wakefield Company has announced the 
removal of its offices from 174 Portland St., Boston, 
to Gardner, Mass. 


Dalmo Window Adopted. The new Dalmo-Sawyer 
combination window, manufactured by the Dalmo 
Mfg. Company, at Spokane, Wash., has been adopted 
for use in the new George Washington High School, 
which is being erected, at a cost of $1,500,000, in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


DEATH OF J. M. ROBB 


Mr. John M. Robb, widely known in the school 
heating and ventilating field, died at St. Francis Hos- 
pital in Peoria, Ill., on May 10, following a long illness. 

Mr. Robb was born in Akron, Ohio, March 13, 1874, 
and had been a resident of Peoria for 35 years. He 
was a heating and ventilating engineer and for a num- 
ber of years had given h’s entire attention to the school 
field. 

Mr. Robb is survived by his widow, Mrs. Matilda 
Robb, three daughters, and two sons. Funeral services 
and interment took place in Peoria. 


@ Mr. J. W. Brouwer has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Alton, Towa. 

@ Mr. Ricwarp Wricut, of Audubon, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jolley. 
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MARKET PLACE SECTION 


R THIS SUMMER 
Put Those June Failures On 


SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY... 


Through one single contact with I.C.S., you 
can supply your high school and junior col- 
lege students with over 400 different Courses 
and some 1,500 subjects, including the usual 
high school subjects. 
I.C.S. Courses, prepared for employed adults, 
are practical and kept thoroughly up-to-date 
so they introduce your boys and girls to the 
modern job world. Pupils and teachers like to 
use our texts and our individual lesson correc- 
tion service for they are so clear that fourteen- 
year-old students really comprehend them. 
And, why not? Morrison, of the University of 
Chicago, says Mental Age is a misnomer. 
Some minds are merely more acute than others. 
Text materials written so both acute and less 
acute minds can easily digest them eliminate 
the need for grade divisions. One mind simply 
covers the same work in shorter time than 
another. 
THIS SUMMER you can provide instruction for 
Spring semester failures so they may be ready 
for regular Fall schedules. 
NEXT FALL you can provide instruction for 

1. Schedule misfits. 

2. Maladjusted students who need special 

courses. 

For further information on the 1.C.$.—High 
School Cooperative Plan of Supervised Cor- 
respondence Study now in its twelfth year of 
successful operation with many public school 
systems, write to 








High School Service Department 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, Penn’a. 


Member, National Home Study Council, and 
National Conference on Supervised 
Correspondence Study. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 | CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. ~ Est. 1855 


366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 


Branch 945 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland. Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


DU DFIELD’S Daustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. ftserty. missouri 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FREE TEST SAMPLE has convinced hundreds of schools, of 
SLATEX efficiency and low cost. Write for yours today. 


Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 





FOR BETTER STAGE 


Rtn 


Complete 
Stage 
Equipment 


Seale le Cen VA: 
CIMCIMNATI.OHIO. 


1 DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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as good as 


NEW 


| VEN very badly soiled painted surfaces look like 





new after they have been washed with Wyandotte 
Detergent. It’s quick, easy, and economical to use 
Wyandotte for renewing the fresh, glossy appearance 
of painted walls, woodwork, and furniture. 
The safety of Wyandotte is proved in a recent test 
where it was used to clean a painted surface more than 
| ) 200 times before a trace of wear appeared. Wyandotte 
will not scratch, dull, or discolor a good grade of paint. 
And Wyandotte cleans so sanitarily and thoroughly 
that surfaces stay clean longer. It removes the invisible 
grease films which otherwise catch and hold dirt. 
| Even where repainting is necessary surfaces should 
| first be cleaned with Wyandotte Detergent to insure 
a good paint job. 
Ask your jobber for Wyandotte Detergent or write for 


detailed information. 


Detergent 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 











REG. U.S, PAT OFF. 


Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Economy of Fine Quality 


The architect who specifies—and insists on get- 
ting—the genuine Drop-Forged Von Duprin 
devices provides you with the surest means of 
exit known, and at the same time gives you a 
substantial money advantage. 


While the genuine Drop-Forged Von Duprin 
devices cost a few dollars more in the beginning, 
their constant, trouble-free operation and their 
treedom trom upkeep costs provide operation with 
so low an expense factor that, in the end, your 
costs are far less than they would have been with 
any less well built devices. 


Like so many other fine things, the genuine 
Drop-Forged Von Duprins are economical 1 
the best sense of that word. And with this econ- 
omy comes the priceless boon of knowing that 
sate exit Is sure. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS - - - + INDIANA 
LISTED ASSTANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 


Changes, surprises. en 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is 


an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every 
sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill of 
two teachers who know from experience how to make 
geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and arrange- 
ment of pictures, superior maps set new standards in 
line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





